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Boel said Talleyrand, ‘‘is a country in 
WO which two and two make five.” Seem 


ing so to a Frenchman, an American might be 


] 
| 


pardoned if he believed it a land in which two | 


and two made six, or any other number. 
cient Iberia is certainly a 
pected. It is full of surprises and disappoint 
ments. Nothing ever hap there as 
supposes it will, and the sae dge of to-day 
is ever contradicted by the experience of to 
morrow. For more than three centuries the 
country has been an enigma, politically 
iously, and socially, 


An- 
region of the unex- 


pens one 


, relig- 
that no other Enropean na- 
tion could solve ; and its present condition aug 
ments its anomaly, Where else could we hope 
to find a queen without a dominion, and a king- 
dom without a king? They who have nevet 
visited Spain may wonder; but those who hav 
been there will be incapable of new surprises. 
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gorgeous castles upon your mountain-sides, and 
viewed with rapture our broad estates watered 
by the Xenil and Guadalquivir. We shall 


never see you as you appeared to us in our | 


youthful dreams, for the outward eye dispels 
the visions of imagination ruthlessly and for- 
Your moonlight will never fall so soft, 
even iv. Andalusia, nor your guitars drop such 
sweetness, of Se- 
ville, as came to us when reverie blossomed in 
the rich soil of the heart. 
Cordova’s cathedral will lessen when we stand 


ever. 


though under the towers 


The splendors of 


in its marble aisles; 


nil 


and the nightingales will 
never fill the evening with such music as they 
did before our wandering feet had borne us to 
the ancient palace of the Moorish kings. 
When I first went whirling over the soil 
America we should call it creeping), in 


of 


the 
cigarette-smoke that made the com- 
partment look like a miniature edition of the 
Blue Grotto of Capri, and when, trying to smile 
serenely at the three 


midst 


sallow caba/leros opposite. 
Py 


who sat dignifiedly smoking me to death, I heard 
Valladolid,” ** Madrid,” ‘*‘ Se- 
** Granada,” roared out in gutturals fra- 


with garlic, my noble castles crumbled, 


at the stations, ** 
ville,” 
grant 
and the raw wind of the Sierras swept down 
and chilled my buds of sentiment to death. 

If quite different fri 


mance 


m what fancy and ro- 
had painted it, I was very glad to see 
of 


Spain, and my it is still most wel- 


Three 


memory 
come. things I have found needful to a 


sati 


sefas 


Armed with these, I could be mildly seraphic 


(in | 


sfactory visit—patience, politeness, and pe- | 
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on trains that seemed as if they would never 
start, and could inquire unmoved for ‘‘ accom 
modations” at the homeliest posada. 

As all travelers know, the impression a strange 
country makes depends largely on what they sec 
first—on the way they enter it. To visit Spain 


| advantageously it is best to go, as I did, from 


France across the Pyrenees, instead of going, 
as many do, from Cadiz through picturesque 
Andalusia to the less favored provinces, ending 
with the dreariness and sterility of the Castiles. 
No two cities on the Continent are more differ 
ent than Paris and Madrid; and such quaint 
and curious towns as Vittoria, Burgos, and Val 
ladolid prepared me for the strange kingdom I 
had entered. 

No person need be told when he has crossed 
the confines of the French empire. Having 
done so, I saw at once I was among another 
people — almost in another world. No more 
the vivacious and mercurial manner of the Gaul 
greeted me; but in its stead the grave and 
measured deportment of the representative of 
The train on which I tray- 
eled, though the creation of French capital, 
seemed affected by the soil and atmosphere of 
Spain. Its speed was retarded; it was ham- 
pered with delays at every station; it became 
the victim of endless formalities that threatened 
never to untangle themselves. I discovered I 
must undergo a certain acclimating process of 
mind as well as of body. The mood and bear- 
ing that had served me elsewhere on the Con- 
tinent wonld not support me there. I had found 
that pretended loss of temper and assumed vio- 


half a dozen races. 
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lence of manner are beneficial in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy; but in Spain they only defeat 
the tourist’s ends. 

Peninsular travel is favorable to one of the 
highest Christian virtues, resignation. This is 
less difficult to practice the moment one dis- 
covers it is absolutely necessary. Job would 
have found his sphere in Spain; at least, the 
need of exercising his characteristic quality. 
If the patient are the strong, they who have 
done” Spain should have few weaknesses. I 
am confident that 1 have an outward calmness 
ind a degree of self-discipfine I never owned 
before I crossed the Pyrenees. Ihave had my 
patience tried all the way from Pamplona to 
Cadiz, from Badajoz to Barcelona, and though 
I may have lost my temper, I never advertised 
for its return. Spanish officials are often very 
provoking ; but they won't be hurried, and can’t 
be bullied to advantage. Inn-keepers hold as 
an article of faith that their patrons are immor- 
tal, and that a breakfast ordered at eight in the 


morning will answer quite as well at the same | 


hour in the evening. Butif you use even such 
mild and allowable oaths as Carat, Caramba, or 
Vaga usted al demonio, you will not help your 
case. Show a certain energy in politeness, a 
perseverance of courtesy, and you will be duly 
rewarded, 

I remember at Valladolid that, after ordering 
a bottle of wine again and again at the Fonda 
Universal, and failing to get it in four hours, I 
sent for the host, and told him I supposed his 
crowded house (it had but two more visitors be- 
sides myself) prevented him from attending to 
me, but that if he would not keep me waiting 
more than six hours longer, I should esteem 
him the noblest of gentlemen. ‘The wine came 
within five minutes, and afterward I had no fur- 
ther cause to complain of delay. 

In driving about Burgos I could not inducé 
my calesero to go beyond a snail's pace until I 
told him I was in no haste whatever, but that 
his mule was walking in his sleep, and might 
fall and hurt himself. He replied, ‘* Muchas 
gracias, Senor,” and whipped up in fine style 
for the remainder of the afternoon. 

As respects manners, the Spaniards deem 
themselves the politest people on the planet, 
of which they think Spain much the best and 
by far the most important part. If manners 
do not make the man on the Peninsula, they 
go far toward insuring his comfort or its oppo- 
site. The natives are certainly managed by 
manners. Any departure from civility, how- 
ever small, is always resented, and strict ob- 
servation of it attended with remunerative,re- 
sults, One of their proverbs, ‘‘ Politeness gets 
what money can’t purchase,” 
often taught me the truth of. 


experience has 
The Spaniards, 
naturally courteous, expect courtesy from oth- 
ers, and appreciate it to the fullest. When 
you travel, never light a cigar or cigarette 
without offering one to those in the same car- 
riage. . They won't take it unless urged; but it 
is the custom of the country; it shows you are 


; us, 


a man of the world and of good-breeding. A 
Spaniard always refuses once—that is etiquette 
—and you must do likewise ; but when he is 
invited a second time he accepts. 


At a café 
or restaurant, if you order coffee, chocolate, or 
wine, breakfast or dinner, and there are per- 


sons at the same table, invite them to join you. 
It will cost you nothing, for they won't do it; 
but the invitation will advance you in their es- 
timation. 

Lifting the hat 
of others is more 
France or Italy. 
railway coach, or 


when entering the presence 
imperative in Spain than in 
Not to do so in a diligencia, 
a room, is thought a viola- 
tion of good-manners, if not a positive offense. 
I have seen sensitive Castilians look angry, 
even fierce, and twirl their mustache with of- 
fended dignity, when foreigners neglected to 
raise their hats. But when the careless per- 
sons remembered, and complied with the de- 
mand of etiquette, the sallow faces relaxed, 
and a gleam of good-humor darted out of the 
jet-black eyes. Hat-lifting and cigar-giving 
are passports to good treatment every where. 
Many strangers have made fast friends by such 
simple means, Should I be sent to Madrid on 
a diplomatic mission, I should engage a serv- 


| ant specially to elevate my sombrero, and a to- 
| bacconist to supply me constantly with the best 


of Havanas. By liberal use of both, I think 
I could manage the ministers as well as the 
Cortes, 

The inhabitants of the different provinces, 
though they know and care little about each 
other, all consider themselves Spaniards, and 
as such are jealous of their dignity and reputa- 
tion. They are very nice as to their personal 
honor (pundonor), and regard themselves as 
gentlemen, whatever their station in life, and 
the peer of any foreigner, be his position or 
rank what it may. They often appear cold and 
reserved; but they are easily won, and once 
conciliated are extremely obliging. Etiquette 
is very rigid with them, and never departed 
from in public. When ycu visit any one form- 
ally the proper costume is black, as it is with 
If the person you have called on be out, 
you write on the corner of your card E. P. (en 
persona), and leave it with the servant. First 
visits demand marked courtesy, which means 
nothing unless it is repeated at the second visit. 
If you are welcome you will be conducted to 
the best room, placed on the right-hand of the 
sofa, and your hat treated with as much consid 
eration as yourself, your host seizing it ardently 
and placing it on a vacant chair. As you take 
leave of a lady you say, ‘‘I hurl myself at your 
feet, Madam” (A (os pies de usted, Senora); and 
she responds, with an eloquent casting down of 
the eyelids and a graceful sweep of her fan, ‘I 
kiss your hand, Sir” ( Beso d usted la mano, Sen- 


or), for the reason, perhaps, that neither you 
nor she intend to do any thing of the kind. 
Then she looks tender, and uses the phrase, 
** May you depart with God, and continue well” 


Vago usted con Dios que usted lo pase bien\! 
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ceiving the former, or offer their hand, or ac- 
cept the arm of their escort; but they kiss the 
latter at coming and going. The striking con 
trast is thonght to arise from inherent feminine 
coquettishness, the dark-eyed Castilians desir- 
ing to show men what delights they are de 
One of 
the reasons assigned by the women for not giv- 
ing their hand to their masculine friends is, that 
the doing so disarranges their mantilla; and an 
other, that it is likely to be mistaken for a mat 
rimonial intention. 


barred from by reason of their sex. 


The Spanish men, whi 
are always saying ill-natured and cynical things 


1 
abo 


ut the other sex, declare the mantilla is a 
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much more serious matter than marriage; that | 
in ill-fitting garment is more difficult to man- 
age than a poor husband. 

Unless a Spaniard presses you again and 
again to repeat your visit, and assures you his 
house is yours, and it and all it contains at your 


disposal, you can conelude you are not welcome; 


that you have not created a favorable impression. 
Birthdays are made much of, and when they 
New- Year's 


is devoted to calls, as on this side of the sea, 


occur formal visits are expected. 


and presents, remarkable for their fitness rather 
than value, are often made to those on whom 
you call. 





WAY-SIDE POSADA. 

It is etiquette to avoid the appearance of be- 
ing alone with a lady within doors; so that on 
entering a drawing-room you must leave the 
door open, or at least ajar, if she be unattend- 
ed. 
inclined to put the worst construction upon ap- 
pearances and opportunities, 


Spaniards are jealous and suspicious, and 


They never trust 
their women; and for that reason, no doubt, are 
often deceived. It is the tendency of our na 
ture to be no better than the opinion held of 
us. 

I have found it wholly beneath the Iberian 
dignity to be in haste; and as the people have 
little to do, and less inclination to do it, no one 
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is concerned about time. Business, in our sense, 
is either unknown or thought a foreign innova 
tion; and all engagements in the Peninsula are 
kept as loosely as some of the Commandments, 
The Spanish are very reserved and taciturn to 
strangers; but with their acquaintances they are 
confidential and talkative. One of the penalties 
of Peninsular friendship is the amount of time re- 
quired for its sustainment. ‘To pass your friend 
in the prado or alameda with a single nod and 
‘good-morning” would be an offense. You 
must not only stop; you must inquire with 
many high-flown compliments after his health, 
that of his wife, his children, and all his near 
relatives. Unless you exercise some energy, 
you will be kept a quarter of an hour or more 
in idle talk; or, perhaps, be carried off to a 
café to drink a cup of chocolate or a bottle 
of wine, and discuss the news and scandal of 
the day. If you meet him near your hotel or 
lodging-house, you must invite him in, though 
he is not expected to enter. Should you un- 
dertake a luncheon or dinner in the house of 
a friend, eat heartily if you would stand well 
with him, even if your appetite revolts. You 
can never convince your host you appreciate 
his hospitality unless you consume a certain 
amount of food. 

The American custom of paying for your 
acquaintances in a café or restaurant prevails 
in Spain, though nowhere else on the Conti- 
nent. You have more latitude there than 
here; for you have the privilege of settling 
the bills of ladies you don’t know, if you like 
their appearance, by informing the waiter pri- 
vately that such is your intention, Formerly 
gentlemen who went on shopping expeditions 
were in the habit of paying for every thing 
their fair friends bought, so that gallantry be- 
came an expensive luxury. It used to be said 
in Andalusia, where women are more coquet- 
tish and extravagant than in the North, that a 
long purse was needed for a short walk with a 
lady. The custom is quite obsolete now; and 
she who allows you to make purchases for her 
is supposed to be devoid of high-breeding, if 
not of unexceptional morals. They say in Se- 
ville, ‘* Women who receive money never pay 
in the same coin.” 

In the fact that pesetas render excellent 
service Spain is not different from the rest of 
Europe. In Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Germany you receive perpetual intimations to 
open your purse ; but on the Peninsula you are 
often led to infer that what you want can’t be 
had on any account. You are constantly met 
with Quie n sabe? Es imposible ; Eso ne puede 
ser; and the phrases are accompanied with so 
much gravity and such apparent sincerity that 
you are inclined to believe them true. But 
they are merely designed to heighten the effect 
of removing the difticulties that stand in the 
way of your pleasure. A few pesetas will melt 
the most formidable obstacles. The silver key 

unlocks galleries, churches, palaces, monaster- 
ies, and the secretest of all secret chambers. 


We Anglo-Saxons think time is money. The 
Iberians hold time as nothing, money as every 
thing. They have an aphorism, somewhat cy 1 
ical of course: ** When the heart is dead to love, 
it hears the clink of coin and dances to its tune. 

If a Spaniard of the lower order could be ener- 
getic, in an American sense, he would be s 
before the vision of a purse from which he had 
hopes. He undergoes a revolution when he has 
been feed. His face loses its grimness after his 
palm has been crossed with silver, and he no 
longer persecutes you with the national Qui 

sabe? which is intended to have the force of an 
overwhelming negative. He who journeys be 
yond the Pyrenees, and begrudges custodians 
and servants their propina, puts clogs on his feet 
and scales before his eyes. A judicious and en 
lightened employment of money has been to me 
the best guide. It opened doors that had grown 
rusty on their hinges, and revealed to me what I 
should never have suspected. Never fear from 
the high dignity of an official that he will be 
offended at the offer of money. If he deems it 
an insult, he will pocket it and be silent. 

Since the introduction of railways, which, be 
ing built, as I have said, by the French, are no 
the natural outgrowth of the country, and are 
far in advance of the time, the character of 
travel is very different from what it was. Rail 
ways are destructive to romance and variety of 
character; but away from the large cities and 
off the beaten paths, diligencias, muleteers, Ma- 
ragatos, and the coches de colleras still appeared 
to me with all their peculiar surroundings. 
Whenever I could, without serious inconven 
ience, travel in the old-fashioned and _ pictur- 
esque way, I always did; and I was largely the 
gainer by it, for I saw the people, and their cus- 
toms and peculiarities, as I could never have 
done otherwise. 

If one could devote two or three years to 
Spain, and were as indifferent to physical dis 
comfort as the natives, he might take a horse, 
or rather mule—the national animal—and go 
in pursuit of adventures after the manner of La 
Mancha’s knight. Some time I may don a som 
brero, a zamarra (fur jacket), the indispensable 
alforjas (saddie-bags), in which a Spaniard car- 
ries every thing, and, mounted on an Andalu- 
sian steed, accomplish the geography of the Pe 
ninsula. But before I undertake that I will 
describe what I have already seen. 

Every body who does not go by rail travels 
by diligencia in Spain, where private convey- 
ances are almost unknown. When royalty ex- 
isted there it was content with the diligencia. 
Don Francisco de Paula, the Infante, so trans- 
ported himself and his family from the capital 
to the sea-coast; and the reason Don Enrique 
gave for not going to Madrid to marry the 
Queen was, that he found it impossible to secure 
a place in the vehicle. The diligencia is lum 
bering and ungainly enough; but it furnishes 
far better company than in France or Italy. I 
always felt as if I had slipped back to the early 
part of the century when I found myself rum- 
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over the Castiles or Granada, inhaling 
cigarette smoke, dreaming under the soft night 


f la bella incognita's eves, or watching the move- 


bling 


ments of the mayoral (guard), who, armed to 
the teeth, would pass, without the least change, 
for José Maria himself. ‘The guard, like the 
mounted escort, is usually a retired robber who 
1as been pardoned and pensioned, and would 
gladly return to his purse-taking if it were as 
profitable as it used to be. No doubt there is 
ften an understanding between the guard and 
scort and the gentlemen of the road (in Spain, 
is in the United States, every body claims to 
ye a gentleman, and stealing and throat-cutting 
ire not considered bars to the distinction); and 
this understanding prevents the plundering of 
passengers, except in isolated instances. Dili- 
gencias are sometimes four or five days and 
nights on the road; and as all the passengers 
are locked up together, and as Spaniards of 
both sexes are very susceptible to good-humor, 
politeness, or a proverb, a person of a philo- 
sophical turn of mind has an excellent opportu 
nity to study manners, character, and costumes. 
The way-side inns are rarely good ; but a grati- 
ficacioncita will thicken the chocolate, improve 
the salad, increase the freshness of the eggs, 
and whiten the bed-linen amazingly. Various 
save been the comedies and melodramas that 
have had the diligencia for a stage; and the 
haps and mishaps at the posadas furnish variety 
and zest to the journey, as bacon does to the 
famous olla podrida. 

Muleteers are not to be separated from Spain, 
though they are steadily disappearing before the 
whistle of the locomotive. They represent the 
genuine character of the country; seem half 
Moorish, and are called arrit ros, from their arre, 
irre, Which corresponds to our ‘‘ gee up, gee 
up.” I should not have seen Ronda and Gran- 
ada to advantage without the assistance of the 
muleteer, who, being constantly on the road, 
knows every thing that is occurring, and col- 
lects a fund of facts and gossip that is invalu- 
able to the traveler. A more careless, inde- 
pendent, happy-go-lucky fellow than the arriero 
I have not found on the Continent. Walking 
by the side of his patient beasts, or sitting upon 
his cargo, with his legs hanging over the neck 
of one of the animals, listening to the disagree- 
able monotony of the leader's wooden-clappered 
bell, or singing dismally a dismal ditty, he was 
to me the type of the peculiar civilization that 
surrounds him. He smokes and swears and 
sings by turns; carries his guitar and his gun, 
and is ready alike for business gay or business 
grave, for a serenade or a‘thomicide. The guit- 
ar and the gun, which are seen together in the 
Asturias no less than in Granada, and which 
no Spaniard can get along without, reveal the 
sofiness and the sternness, the tenderness and 
the cruelty, the gallant and the revengeful traits 
of the national character. 

The muleteer is at bottom a fellow of sterling 
qualities —honest, industrious, and good-na- 
tured, unless affronted, when he becomes, from 


| tintinnabulation can lend, 


his stubborn courage and sinewy frame, a for- 
midable enemy, ‘The landscape of the coun- 
try will lack completeness when it loses the 
muleteers. They make much of its picturesque- 
ness as they go up the zigzag mountain-paths, 
now disappearing, now reappearing, and fill the 
gloomy detiles and aromatic valleys with rude 
tinkling bells and discordant tunes. Singing 
seems their favorite occupation; their fondness 


for vocal exercise arising possibly from supersti- 


tion (ineradicable from the soil), which holds 


that singing frightens away evil. If evil owns 
an ear, especially a cultivated ear, it would nat- 
urally be alarmed at the high-pitched, shattered 
notes of the arriero, who, like many lovers of 
the interdicted, sings much because he ought 
not to sing at all. 
dy as Italy is. 


Spain is not a land of melo 
The voices of the peasants art 
generally harsh; and the bells, so silvery sweet 
among the Apennines, are clangorous and grat 
ing beyond the Pyrenees. 

A singular species of muleteer I found to be 
the Maragato, whose head-quarters are at San 
Roman in Astorga. He preserves his costume, 
customs, and mode of life like the Jew and gip 
sy. His origin is questionable ; 
know it himself; 


he does not 
but he seems to be a kind of 
Bedouin, to whom a mule supplies the place 
of a camel. He is the medium of traffic be 
tween Galicia and the Castiles; wears leathe: 
jerkins, cloth gaiters, red garters, and a slouch- 
ing hat, such as is seen in Rembrandt's pic 
tures of the Dutch burgomasters, whom indeed 
he much resembles. The attire of the womar 
— Maragata—is still more unique, wearing, 
when she is married, a crescent-shaped head 
dress that looks very Moorish. She has her hair 
unconfined and falling over her shoulders, he: 
bodice cut square on the bosom, and her petti- 
coat, resembling an apron, hangs loosely, is open 
before and behind, and confined at the back 
with a bright-colored sash. She is very fond 
of jewelry and ornaments, and tricks herself out 
on gala days with huge ear-rings, chains of met 
al and coral, medals, crosses, relics, and what 
ever she thinks will assist to make her superb. 
She is a very Oriental and picturesque-looking 
creature in what is considered full dress, and 
suggests both the Greek peasant and the Bar 
bary Jewess. 

I was fortunate in witnessing a wedding, 
which is a very formal and solemn occasio1 
among the Maragatos, and is deemed as mo- 
mentous there as when celebrated in Fifth Av 
enue, with all the surroundings that tinsel and 
I was informed that 
those who enter into the state hold it to be the 
most serious step in life, partaking deeply of 
religious character. ‘The ceremonies were pe- 
culiar, and accompanied with a feast. Many 
were bidden, and no one absented himself with- 
out good reason; considered an of 
When the guests were 
all assembled, some one was chosen to preside, 
and the president put into an open dish any sum 
of money he chose. 


for it is 
fense to remain away. 


All the other men were 
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ompelled to give the same amount, and the to- 
tal was handed to the bride as a gift. 

They have not learned yet to advertise the 

ntribution and the names of the contributors 

the newspapers; but that fine custom will 
ome no doubt with larger enlightenment, when 
they have achieved our own republican simplic- 

yof manner. The bride was attired in a som- 
bre mantle that covered her like a pall, to 
which, as she never smiled or displayed the 
least gayety while under its folds, it may fitly 
be compared. She wore it all day, and was 
never to put it on again, [ was told, until her 
husband’s death, when it would serve for a gar- 
ment of mourning. Though invited by every 

ne, she did not dance on the day of the cere- 

mony, always declining very gravely with the 
words, ** Not on such an oceasion as this.” At 
sunrise the next morning two roasted chickens 
were brought to the bedside of the married pair, 
and were eaten without rising, in the presence 
if witnesses, to typify that their lives were 
united, and that they were thereafter to have 
every thing in common. ‘The same evening 
there was a ball, which was opened by the 
bride and bridegroom , but the dance was so 
slow and serious that it hardly deserved the 
name. 

The Maragatos are a melancholy people, and 
take all their pleasures and recreations as se- 
riously as if they had been born in America. 
They can be seen any day with their files of 
Leon mules—the best in Spain—walking along 
the dusty highway to La Corufia, swearing and 
hurling stones in true arriero style at their pa- 
tient beasts. They are much less profane than 
the other muleteers; but the entire class believe 
violation of the. Third Commandment essential 
to their calling. They assured me that it is im- 
possible to manage a mule without swearing, 
and have a saying that an ass's ears dre made 
long to catch oaths. 

The Maragatos seemed to me the least polite 
of the inhabitants of the Peninsula, and to have 
a greater dislike to “‘ outside barbarians” than 
any of their countrymen, all of whom hold for- 
eigners as quite superfluous in the plan of crea- 
tion, It may be for this reason that the Mara- 
gatos make no effort to prevent their mules 
from brushing wayfarers or horsemen over the 
declivities of the mountain-paths, with the pro- 
jecting baggage strapped on their backs. If 
they succeeded in crowding a man off in that 
manner, | doubt if they would stop to learn 
the consequences, but would comfort them- 
selves with the thought that no foreigner had 
a right to interfere with the progress of a well- 
conditioned mule. 

The coche de colleras (coach of horse-collars) 
is passing away, but I saw and tried it several 
times in the rural districts and on the public 
roads, at a distance from the large cities. It 
is very like the English lumbering vehicle of 
Queen Anne’s time, and the French equipage 
so shapelessly conspicuous in France during 
Louis XIV.’s reign, and which we still see in 
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Vandermeulen’s pictures representing the state- 
ly journeys of the pretentious monarch, and in 
the specimens preserved in the Hotel de Cluny. 
The coche is as tawdry, awkward, and uncom- 
fortable as any hidalgo could desire, and so 
harmonious with the character and claims of 
many of the inflated old Dons that I do not 
wonder they have been loth to its surrender. 
It suggests the sixteenth or seventeenth cen 
tury creeping through the nineteenth; but is 
much less an anachronism in Spain than it 
would be any where else. 

The coche, drawn by six horses or mules, is 
under the guidance and direction of the mastei 
and his assistant (ozo), both of whom are often 
fantastically attired in high-peaked hats worn 
over a bright-colored handkerchief fastened 
after the manner of a turban, a gay embroidered 
jacket, plush breeches, a red or yellow sash, 
and shoes of undressed leather. In the sash 1s 
the navaja (knife) that all the peasants carry, 
for ordinary and extraordinary use, for pacific 
and hostile purposes, 

No Spaniard of the humbler class is without 
his knife. He is enamored of offensive weap- 
ons, seldom going any where without his gun, 
and never parting company with his blade. He 
is very dextrous with the navaja. In his hands 
it is a formidable weapon. He wields it like a 
gladiator ; can hurl it with precision, and drive 
the blade into a post or a man at a distance 
generally reckoned safe. He is extremely ig- 
norant of anatomy as a science; but he under- 
stands it socially ; that is, he knows the exact 
spot at which to aim a mortal blow, and can 
reach the heart of his adversary as quickly and 
surely as any surgeon, 

The mozo, often called el zagal (strong youth), 
is one of the most energetic of Iberian natures. 
He is a thorough factotum, and seems incapa- 
ble of fatigue. One of his-most important du- 
ties is to pick up stones on the highway (all 
mules on the Peninsula are driven by stones), 
and discharge them at the beasts during the 
journey. With this lapideougs ammunition he 
is perpetually supplied, and yet he uses it as 
lavishly as raw recruits do their cartridges at 
their first engagement. He is probably the 
most accomplished swearer of the whole Jehu 
class, who are all proficient enough to have a 
cerulean influence on the atmosphere. The 
variety and extent of his oaths are astonishing ; 
but he makes no account of his superiority in 
this regard, and is, I suspect, quite unconscious 
of his genius for the profane. There is no saint 
in the calendar and no evil in the Decalogue he 
does not couple. He anathematizes all created 
things, and if his invocations were answered he 
would bring down the universe in fragments 
upon his irreverent head. The ideal and ex 
emplar of the mozo is the mayoral. To be reg- 
ularly perched on the box and be intrusted 
with the exclusive guidance of six mules is his 
highest aspiration, and he believes, with a sort 
of quadrupedal and vehiculary theology, that the 
gates of Paradise are just broad enough to ad- 
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t the cumbersome coach which is the object 
f his hourly worship. 

How well I remember the preparation and 
starting from a way-side posada of the first coche 
[ rode in! 

[his starting is an event, and illustrative of 

» country. The attendant circumstances of 
vetting off in the morning were full of drollery. 
Though it seemed hardly fair for an American 
to laugh at the people that had so much to do 
with the discovery of his country, I could not 
help it. It may have been justifiable for their 
nterference in our then rather confused inter- 
national affairs, At any rate, I enjoyed the 
elaborate exordium of departure. 

The harnessing was primitive—the various 
pieces of rope and leather were laid on the 
ground like a net, the animals dragged into it, 
ind finally fastened within the mysterious tan- 
gle. ‘The master then collected the heteroge- 
neous reins; the mozo gathered a quantity of 
stones in his sash; the servants and assistants 





if the venta, where I had lodged overnight, 
ippeared with sticks, and two or three old wo- 
men, who are older and homelier in Spain than 
iny where else, came out with their shrill voices, 
iccompanied by a few lean dogs and thirsty 
loungers, resolved to assist on the occasion. 
[he master shouted, swore, and shook the 
reins; the mozo shouted louder, swore deeper, 
ind hurled a volley of stones—he is an ani- 
mated catapult at such times; the attendants 
if the inn brandished their sticks, assaulted the 
yeasts, and bellowed vociferously ; the female 
intiques screamed in altissimo; while the 
oungers gesticulated and made grimaces that 
would have frightened any animal but a Span- 
I This combined 
lamor and attack, this enforcement of mate- 

| logic, finally resulted in the moving of the 
ponderous coach, which, as it groaned over the 
ineven highway, resembled a Dutch lugger on 
wheels. It did not seem that the crazy old 
vehicle could reach the end of the journey be- 


mule into mortal speed, 





re its absolute dissolution; and I was as 
much surprised as any well-regulated mind al- 
lows itself to be in Spain, when I learned that, 
at the close of the day, it had accomplished 
twenty-five or thirty miles. 

The hours were not misspent. I found en- 
ertainment in listening to the calling out of 
They had 
sonorous and many-syllabled names, like Balca- 
tilla, Robidetto, Arthemayor, and Chippimenta, 
and the last syllable was dwelt upon with a 
species of operatic quaver that would have elic- 
ited applause at the Theatre Real of Madrid. 

The truest and purest representatives of 
Spain I found, of course, in New and Old Cas- 
tile. ‘Though the largest provinces in the coun- 
try, embracing a third of its entirety, and con- 





the driver to his obdurate beasts. 


taining some of the most ancient and national 
cities, they have, with a good deal of fine scen- 
ery, much of the dreariest and sterilest in the 
kingdom. The mountainous regions include 
numerous landscapes which render the plains 


and table-lands (parameras and tierras di campo), 
without trees, hedges, inclosures, or landinarks, 
oppressively sad and monotonous. ‘Those plains, 
like the Siberian steppes, give rest neither to 
the eye nor to the mind, 
vading feature; and during the summer the 
soil is parched and scorched by the sun. In 
the Castiles, every object, animate and inani 
mate, is literally burned umber. ‘The land, the 
huts which make up the scattered hamlets, the 
peasants, the mules, the stews even, and the 


Dryness is their per- 


scant verdure, are all brown—a color I ought to 
approve of for personal reasons, but which in 
excess may be objectionable artistically. When 
I first traveled through those spacious provinces, 
the apparent desolation, the mud-hovels or 
mud-huts, made of sun-dried bricks (adohes), 
the hard-featured, unwashed peasantry toiling 
in the dusty fields, so oppressed me that I re- 
peated Che seccatura! again and again as milé 
after mile of the tawny and barren soil stretch- 
ed and winked under the blazing sun. The 
poverty and destitution reminded me of the 
worst parts of southern Ireland, though in Ulster 
the land smiles with greenness, and the people 
are merry in the midst of misfortune. The 
Castilian peasants seem indolent as they lean 
upon their spades to watch the passing train or 
rumbling diligencia or the perspiring pedestri- 
an—always an object of wonder, for no Span- 
iard can comprehend how any one should walk 
if he can help it; but they resume their labor 
when curiosity is satisfied, and work hard and 
faithfully and long. They are the least attract- 
ive to the stranger of all the provincialists in 
Spain; but they have good and sterling quali- 
ties, and are probably superior to any of the 
rest in integrity and character. They improve 
upon acquaintance; are patient, loyal, hospi 
table, and cheerful, with strong domestic tastes, 
and a keen sense of humor. 

It is a striking instance of compensation that 
the people who are compelled to live in such a 
dreary region, and doomed to endless toil, are 
entirely contented, and would not exchange 
their squalid huts for the costliest abodes of 
It is their comfort and 
their pride that they are Castilians, which means 


Granada and Seville. 


that they have few equals and no superiors. 
They know nothing of other countries than 
Spain, and have no desires beyond it. They 
are in the world, but not of it. Their sphere is 
bounded by the few acres they cultivate, and 
their sympathies confined to the members of 
their family and their immediate neighbors, 
Their thoughts rise no higher than their awk- 
ward head-covering (montera), and their cloaks 
(capas) and over-coats (anguarinas) are the 
boundaries of their wishes. They have no glass 
in the rude apertures called windows; they live 
on chick peas (cicers); they bake in the sum- 
mer and freeze in the winter; they hardly have 
water enough to drink in the dry season, and 
would never think of wasting it in washing. 
But as they are natives of Castile, where, by- 
the-by, the soap of that name is never seen, 
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they are not unreasonable enough to expect 
such inferior and vulgar blessings as ease and 
abundant e 

Seeing a stout and manly fellow laboring by 
the road-side one day I lifted my hat, knowing 
the sensitive dignity of the people, and bade 
him good-morning. He returned my saluta- 
tion, and stopped his work for politeness sake. 

* You have a hard life,” I said. 

‘*We keep ourselves busy ; but we live, and 
are satistied.” 

‘And yet you have so little. You toil all 
day for coarse food and common lodging.” 

‘* But we live in Castile.” 

‘**Ts that compensation for perpetual labor ?” 

**Oh yes; itis an honor to be born here, and 
a glory to till this ancient soil.” 

** Aren't you discontented sometimes ?” 

‘** Rarely; but when we are we pray to the 
Virgin, and remember it is vouchsafed to few 
to be Castilians.” 

**Couldn’t you do better elsewhere than 
here 


Vhere should we go; are we not already 


in Castile? There is no other place for a true 
pRaniard, 

** WWYouldn’t you like to have a fine olla, and 
sch wil, and long siestas ev ery day ?” 


ON THE PRADO. 

** Yes, if I could have them here.” 

“You wouldn't want to change your resi 
dence, then, for a better condition ?” 

‘* How could we be in better condition if 
quitted Castile ?” 

I saw the lusty peasant could not imagine : 
good to exist out of his province, and beg; 
him to accept a cigar, I rode on, and thanke 
Fortune that she had not cast my lot in that 


i 


arid waste. 


There is a native dignity about the Castilians 
that is very remarkable. Albeit narrow, ign: 
rant, and extremely poor, they believe then 
selves favored of fate. Their manners are often 
better than those of the prosperous citizens of 
Madrid. They do not beg, nor borrow, noi 
make pretense, and so far they are gentlemen; 
and being gentlemen, they are right in fancying 
themselves without superiors. 

3urgos is one of the first cities of interest I 
visited in Spain. I enjoyed its dullness and de- 
cay after the newness and gayety of Paris, and 
admired the Gothic cathedral and its spires of 
delicate open stone-work. They seemed so fra- 
gile that they might be blown away by the wind, 
which sweeps over the city as if it were bent on 
undoing the pious enterprise of Ferdinand ¢é 
santo. Burgos teems with the dubious history 
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of Rodrigo Ruy Diaz, the redoubtable Cid whose | 


marvelous deeds, as recorded, the Spaniards 

ive fed their national vanity upon for genera- 
tions. I 
doughty champion was married, and the City 
Hall (Ca 
are preserved with the headless skeleton of his 
faithful spouse, Ximena. A most energetic gen 
tlenan Rodrigo must have been, not only in life, 


} 


was shown the castle in which the 


sa del Ayuntiamento) where his bones 


nit after it, as is proved by the story—solemnly 
believed there—that his corpse, in complete 
rmor, mounted on Babieca, knocked down a 
Jew at Cardena, who had the temerity to pluck 
the hero by the beard. Mrs. Cid, ubt a 


sarful H 


no dk 


domestic and quiet-loving lady, fi of such 


PEDDLER. 
post-mortem pugnacity, proceeded straightway 


to put her liege lord underground; and so he 


was carried to Burgos, where he has, so far as 
known, behaved himself as a dead gentleman 
ought to. 

Valladolid, the old eapital, seemed a good 
place to visit, from the satisfaction I experi 
enced in quitting it as soon as I had seen 
unsightly and unfinished cathedral, its dreary 
streets, and its ruined buildings. 

Once, in Madrid, I asked, what almost every 

ly else asks: Why was the capital ] ] 

Philip IL is responsible for the 
only reason he ever gave 
} 


» geographical centre o 
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have always fancied he was actuated by the 
malignity that so permeated his nature. He 


must have been gratified by reflecting how very 
ymfortable in the 
sombre city, whose climate is described as nine 


un his survivors would be 
months Greenland and three months 'Tophet. 
Madrid is to me the least agreeable capital 
mn Kurope, and, with the exception of St. Pe- 
tersburg, the dearest. 
of the 
time tMless called there by business or detained 
The Spaniards are proud of Mad- 
id because it is in Spain, and have told me 
vith great unction that it is nearly two thou- 
sand years older than Rome. I am confident 
it was never heard of until the tenth century ; 
but still I should think it might have been 
built before any other city, as a warning not to 
have another like it. It was rejected in turn 
by Iberian, Roman, Goth, and Moor, and might 
have been to-day an insignificant town but for 
the gout and phlegm of Charles V., who was 
benefited by its rarefied air. 


It is the Washington 
Continent, which no one visits a second 


by destiny. 


rat 


I have always 
ascribed to the location of the capital at Mad- 
rid, instead of Lisbon, the decline of the coun- 
, since it led to the revolt of Portugal and 
many subsequent ills. Various were the efforts 
to remove the capital from the windy basin on 
the Manzanares; but it could not be done. Na- 
tions, like individuals, are unable to resist their 
fate. I should send my friends to Paris and 
my foes to Madrid, where nothing but a vig- 


try 


orous constitution prevents men from being 
blown into the nearest cemetery. The deli- 
cious but pernicious breeze of the Roman Cam- 
pagna is nothing to the air of the ancient Ma- 
joritum, which, as is truly said, will not put out 
a candle, but will extinguish life. 


Many stran- 
gers, broiling in 


the sun of the Plaza, have 
een delighted with the coolness the Guada- | 
rama sends them, until they discovered the un- 
dertakers were watching them with professional 
interest, 

In my opinion there are but four months, 
April and May, October and November, favor- 
able to a visit, though the Carnival time is the 
gayest, if not the most agreeable season. 

The Madrilenians, like the Parisians, live in 
flats, and have staircases in common; but the 
doors to their apartments are thick and strong, 
and provided with wickets through which the 
servant or occupant surveys you before admis- 
I idea precau- 
tions that they consider themselves in a state 


sion, obtained an 


from such 
of social siege, which is not very far from the 
truth; for every paterfamilias seems imbued 
with the idea that the external world is only 
waiting for an opportunity to carry off his wife 
and children, and that it behooves him, there- 
fore, to be pe 


the 
th 


‘rpetually on his guard. Some of 
interiors are desolate enough, and coming 
out of one in the Calle de Toledo with an Amer- 
ican one day, after being fe : 
gested placing Dante's familiar 
above the d 





Lasciate, 


etc., 
or. 
Chat would | 


e classic al,” 


said my compan 
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ion; ** but it wouldn't be half as sensible as +} 
vernacular over the wicket, ‘You're not g 
looking, and you can’t,come in.’” 

I can't commend the hotels of the capita 
on the whole, I think the boarding-houses 
de huespedes) are superior—but it is a very 
place for thirsty souls, and none in the 
world is thirstier than your Castilian. The con 
mon remark that they don’t drink water o1 
Continent does not apply to the Spaniards, | 
dryness of the climate producing a like efi 
upon the inhabitants. I found one of the { 
good things in Madrid to be water, particul 
that from the spring outside of the Pu 
Segovia ; although the city is not lackiy y 
other palatable liquids. The Guadaramasnows 
supply the place of ice, and the half-and-) 
(mit] e mitj), made of barley and pounded « 
chos, the clarified verjuice (agraz) mixed \ 
Manzanilla wine, and the beer combined wit! 
lemon juice (cerbeza con limon), I thought ver 
refreshing, and found my opinion momentaril 
confirmed by the natives. In all the publ 
squares, promenades, cafés, restaurants, and 
theatres, drinks may be had at any moment. 
Wherever I walked or lounged men and boys 
Were going about with matches for light 
cigars and cigarettes, and with vessels contai: 
ing water, lemonade, wine, and mixed potables, 
The Spaniards smoke so constantly that they 
keep thirsty from morning to night, and reall) 
pass their days in alternations between fire an 
water, or something stronger. Emulsions ar 
great favorites with them in sickness as well a 
health. The /eche de Almendras, a sovereigi 
remedy for various ills, is almost exact] 
apvydarn gappaxoy ayafoy of Athenxus, a 
believed to be excellent from its age, which al 
ways begets reverence in Spain. 

seyond certain buildings and certain quar 
ters, I was hardly repaid as a sight-seer for my 
exertions in the capital. 


Few of the streets ar¢ 
handsome or impressive, and nearly all of then 
have the gloominess and unchangeable aspect 
that spring from the superabundant bile of the 
nation. The Puerta del Sol (it is called th 
Gate of the Sun because it was once the east 
ern gate, on which the rising sun shone) is now 
a public square in the middle of the city, whence 
the principal thoroughfares radiate. The Pu 
erta—Murat perpetrated the butchery of 1808 
there—was formerly the resort of-idlers, gos 
sips, and news-mongers, and furnished opportu- 
nity for studying costumes. But modern prog- 
ress has brought changes in dress and habits, 
and substituted for the place-hunter and adven- 
turer the cicerone and mendicant. The former 
is not so desirous to be employed as he is in 
other countries; but the latter is among the 
most importunate of his tribe. 

I have often heard that Spanish beggars are 
so sensitive that if alms are once refused they 
will not ask again. 
find them so, 
experience, 


I should have been glad to 
But I have had a very different 


Denial seems to sharpen their en 
and the only phrase reputed to have an 


ergy ; 
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exorcising power, ‘* Will you excuse me, my 
brother, for Goud’s sake?” (Perdone usted por 
Dios, Hermano?), has had no more effect upon 
them than would appeals to justice upon New 
York hackmen. I once thought that the cheer- 
ful habit our imported beggars have of showing 
their ulcers and their wounds was born of our 
inventive atmosphere. But I have found it is 
. fashion borrowed from the Peninsula, as all 
who visit Spain will find likewise. The Puerta, 
the plazas generally, the Prado, and the Calle 
le Aleald. swarm with the blind, the crippled, 
ind ti} He or st 


he unfortunates of every sort. 1e 
' ees : : 
vho has a hideous sear or sore is sure to display 
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Alew 


BEGGARS, 


it, knowing, if your heart does not respond t 
the appeal for charity, that your sensibility will 
so revolt as to seek protection throngh the purse, 
Of course nearly every mendicant is profession 
al, and many are impostors, though poverty is s: 
common and employment so scarce in Castil 
that three-quarters of the Madrilenians might 
be pardoned for soliciting alms, Such ghast!s 
| spectacles of marring and maiming are unus 
ual, even in Southern Europe; albeit I suspect 
not a few of them are artificially produced. 1 
have seen miracles wronght in the secular walks 
of life that are almest as remarkable as, though 


far less numerous than, those recorded by the 











\ 


Church. Sightless wret hes who besieged 


ReU 


me 
ith prayers in the morning [ have discovered 
, 


scanning their reals with a critical eye in the 
fternoon; and one-armed and legless fellows 
sunning themselves in the Prado, would, under 

mortal vision, be restored to soundness in 

Suen Retiro Gardens, 

The Plaza Mayor, where executions, autos da 
, and royal bull fights once took place, is a 

e square, interesting now from what it has 
en. The buildings fronting the Plaza were 
ised formerly with the understanding that the 
ileconies and front windows should be given up 
to the nobility when spectacles were presented, 
Che quarter has been much injured by fires, 

hich the priests at one time attempted to ex- 
tinguish by displaying ‘‘the Host,” but with 

ch slender effect as to excite the suspicion 
that fire is an heretical element, 

The Prado, the grand boulevard of the capi- 
tal, two miles and a half long, is to Madrid 
what the Champs Elysées are to Paris. It was 
a meadow once, as the name indicates; but it is 
now entirely innocent of grass or verdure of any 
kind, except that supplied by the long lines of 
trees. Under them, on the iron chairs—two 
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arged for 


quartos are ch 
tivesin the early morning. Spain rises betimes, 
and supplements sleep by the siesta, and partic- 
ularly in the 


afternoon and evening, smoking, 


reading newspapers, chatting, and flirting in the 
grave n I can't 


admire is a hot and dusty place 


1anner that be 


fits the Castilian. 
the 


when it 18 not ¢ 


Prado; it 
hilly and uncomfortable; but it 
Is entertaining to open your mental note-book 
there, and jot down the peculiarities of surround- 
ing men and women who « urry on the soft war 
that has been waged so perpetually since the 
distinctions of physiology were first recognized. 
The eight fountains of the Prado are handsome, 
especially those of Neptune, Apollo, and Cyb 
ele; most grateful 
music when heard under the bugning sun, 
The Buen Retiro and Botanieal Gardens 
neglected, and have fallen into decay ; 


and their falling waters are 
are 
but the 
Campos Eliseos are well laid ont, and mnch fre- 
quented by both sexes fond of music, dancing, 
feasting, and fire-works. 

The reputation of the Royal Palace drew me 
to it. Like most things material and menta), 
it appears better at a distance than upon nea 
approach. It is a vast building of white stone, 


UNTAINS OF THE 


Vou. XLI.-~No, 241.—2 
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THE 


ROYAL ARMORY, 


one hundred feet high and four hundred and| peace had knocked at the door of Olympus 


seventy feet each way, marred by its square port- 
holes and its ungraceful chimney-pots. The 
statues that adorn it are poorly executed, and 
their disproportion often offends, 
saloons are richly frescoed, ornamented with 


The different | 


marbles, heavily gilded; but fine taste is not | 


observed where money has been lavished most. 
The windows overlook the river Manzanares, 
sometimes so dry in summer that the bed is act- 
ually sprinkled to lay the dust; but the view 


} come nuns, 


and been admitted by Jupiter himself. 

A singular institution for Madrid is the Mag- 
dalen Asylum, where I spent several hours. No 
woman is admitted unless indubitable evidenc 
of her incontinence be given; and those admit 
ted are never released, except to marry or be- 
Connected with the asylum is a 


| house of restraint, where women, wedded and 


over the slopes, though they are leveled and ter- | 
raced, is without the beauty and variety the outside of the Peninsula; but persons unblest 
Moors would have given it, had they had an op-| with faith think they might be extended to 


portunity to introduce their attractive if fantas- | other countries with advantage. 


tic arts. 

In the Royal Armory I saw as large a col- 
lection as there is in Europe—the armor and 
arms of all the actual and fabulous heroes and 


kings of Spain, including the Ferdinands, Phil- | 


ips, Charleses, the Cid, Pelayo, Bernardo del 


Capio, and almost every warrior of fame in | 


ancient or modern times. 
tus’s, and Julius Cesar’s helmets are preserved; 
but their authenticity I questioned, because 
they betray evidence of having been made 
centuries after those disturbers of the public 


Hannibal's, Augus- 


single, are sent by their relatives and hus- 
bands who consider them too susceptible for 
security. There are no such houses as these 


It may be 
an argument, however, against the benefit of 
the establishments, that women placed there 
are said to be so indignant at the suspicion 
attaching to them that, when released, they 
endeavor to earn the meed of their accusation. 
Husbands who have occasion to be absent from 
home for any length of time not unfrequently 
put their wives under the protection of Las Re- 
cojidas, and take them out when they return. 
This custom is obsolescent, like the employ- 
ment of bolts, bars, and duennas, Even the 
Spaniards have begun to perceive that femi- 








= esaeaaee 
nine honor must be guarded by moral, not 
material agencies, and that vulgar compulsion 
sugments the tendency to sin by adding anger 
to temptation. 

Before I ever set foot in Spain I knew what 
a gloomy and unsatisfactory pile the Escorial 
is. But being there it became my duty as a 
traveler to visit the monastic palace, lest those 
vho had been before me should say, when I 
returned: ‘*Not see the Escorial? Alas, my 
friend, you crossed the Pyrenees in vain!” 

Twenty miles from the capital by rail, the 
lesolate character of the country through which 
I passed was a proper prelude for the inspection 
of the great granite tomb which a bigoted and 
cruel monarch reared to his own vanity and 
superstition. When I saw the sombre edifice 


frowning in the distance above the savage out- | 


line of the Guadarama, I thought—How fitting 
itis to be the home and grave of Philip II.! The 
eighth wonder of the world, as it is called, seems 
like a huge family vault, and casts cold shad- 
ows even amidst the fierce sun-glare of Castile. 
Philip’s ostensible object in its erection was, as 
we know, to execute the will of his father 
constructing a royal burial-place, and also to 
fulfill a vow made to San Lorenzo at St. Quen- 
tin when the tide of battle had set against him. 
Lorenzo, according to theologic accounts, was 


iron shape, in commemoration of the manner 
of the saintly martyrdom. My knowledge of 
history freshened as I wandered through the 
vast courts. I thought how the saturnine Phil- 


bert of Savoy, and lived fourteen years, the 
cowl over his crown, dying on the very day the 
palace was finished, in such remorse and agony 


as no one who has read the pages of Siguenza | 
When I recall the love | 


can fail to remember. 
Philip had for the Escorial, I can understand 
how gloomy must have been his temperament 


portrait with its stony eyes and deathlike cold 
ness of face. 
because he built it, because its dismalness sym- 
pathized with his, because he could boast that 
from its solitude he could, with a bit of paper, 
rule the world. <A rectangular parallelogram, 
seven hundred feet long, and five hundred and 
sixty-four feet broad, composed of gray gran- 
ite, with blue slates and leaden roofs, it reminds 
me, in spite of its size, simplicity, and situation, 
of a modern-day barracks or manufactory of 


mountain on which it stands, and seems a bul- 
wark against the storms and snows of the Sier- 


The architecture is mixed, but 
the Doric style prevails. The various courts 
represent the interstices of the gridiron, the 
royal residence the handle, and the four towers 
at each corner the legs of the implement re- 


colossal seale. 


JOTTINGS AND JOURNEYINGS IN SPAIN. 


greater bigot than Philip. 


in | 


| for his blood-stained soul. 
broiled by Valentianus over a slow fire, and to | 
this circumstance we owe the Escorial’s grid- | 


He loved the sacerdotal structure | 


19 
versed. The custodians are very voluble as to 
particulars. They told me it has eleven thou- 
sand windows (is the number so large because 
they are so small and out of proportion ?), 
covers four hundred thousand square feet, has 
twelve cloisters, sixteen courts, eighty staircases, 
sixty-five fountains, and three thonsand five hun- 
dred feet of painting in fresco. Until within the 
last twenty-five years it was allowed to decay. 
Since then it has been partially repaired, though 
it bears numerous weather-beaten traces on ey- 
ery side. 

The palace and convent are now used for 
educational purposes, about three hundred stu- 
dents being instructed there for priestly and 
profane pursuits, The small chamber near the 
oratory is pointed out as the place where the 
crowned zealot breathed his last, and not far 
from the high altar the museum of supersti- 


| tion in which he collected thousands of relics 


Never was there a 

In what he con- 
ceived to be sacred anatomy he was without an 
equal, as may be seen from the relicario, The 
presentation of a so-called martyr’s toe or a 
saint’s tooth gave him more pleasure than a 
victory; for he believed that either of those 
would go far toward the purchase of absolution 
After La Houssaye 
pillaged the Escorial he mixed up the relics in 
a manner that would have driven Philip to dis- 
traction if he had been alive; for since then it 
has been quite impossible to determine to whom 


of saints and martyrs. 


| the confused fragments of anatomy belong. I 
| remember leaning in the redicario against what 
ip went there after the battle of St: Quentin, | 
for which, by-the-by, he was indebted to Phili- | 


[ supposed to be a fragment of stone; but dis- 
covered, from the horror I excited in the custo- 
dian, who crossed himself and uttered a confu- 
sion of prayers and invocations, that I had done 
something terrible. He explained to me that 
what I had taken for a stone was the thigh-bone 
of Saint Dominic or the thorax of Saint Igna- 
tius—I am very deficient in knowledge of hagi- 


| ography—and tliat it was one of the most cher- 
without looking into the library for the Titian 


ished relics of Philip, as he phrased it, of blessed 
nemory. He appeared to be as much shocked 
as astounded when I failed to be impressed with 
the enormity of my offense, muttered something 
about the total depravity of heretics, and per- 


| haps secretly sighed for the restoration of the 


Inquisition. 

Before I descended to the Pantheon—the 
royal tomb—I lighted a torch that was handed 
me, and with difficulty moved over the slippery 
marble steps. The great family vault is under 


| the high altar, so that the priest who elevates 
gigantic proportions. Two thousand seven hun- | 
dred feet above the sea-level, it is part of the | 


the Host in the church may confer the benefit 
of the sacred act upon the dead below. Philip 
II., who really had taste in architecture, made 


| ° . 

|the vault plain; but his son and grandson, on 
ras, a species of Hospice of St. Bernard on a | 
gilding and variegated marbles, and destroyed 


assuming the crown, rendered it tawdry with 


the impressive effect it originally had. The 
Pantheon is an octagon, about forty feet in 
diameter and about the same height, of dark 
marble and gilt bronze. On the eight sides 
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are twenty-six black marble sarcophagi, exact- | 


ly alike, perhaps to show the equality of death 
and the peership of sovereigns. On the right 
are the monarchs of the past, and on the left 
are their consorts—etiquette survives the grave 
1 Spain—with the names of the deceased on 
Vacant yawn 
ant for the future kings and queens, whose 


1! 


‘ sarcophagus. niches ex- 


pect 


line was seriously interrupted by the revolution. 
The urn Isabella would have occupied was shown 
If she had sought to assert her right it 
would now be filled, I opine ; 


to me, 
and it is quite pos- 
sible she would prefer quiet burial some yea 
hence in Montmartre or Pére la Chaise to the 
earlier honors of sepulture there. 

At the first break in the staircase 
I was conducted into another burial-place, where 


descanso ) 


more members of the royal family—Isabella of 
Valois, Don Juan of Austria, and Don Carlos 
among them—sleep their dreamless sleep. Ev- 
ery body who has read Schiller’s tragedy sym 
pathizes with the unfortunate son of Philip, and 
is inclined to believe the poetic is the historic 
But all the educated persons in Mad- 
rid with whom I conversed on the subject de- 
clare that the prince’s hatred of his father, who 
ordered his arrest in 
caused by a fall from his horse six years 


account. 


1568, arose from fits of 
temper, 
before, which impaired both his mind and body. 
They referred me to Raumur for proof that he 
sver loved his step-mother, and that both he 
and she died natural deaths, | 


PANTUEON IN THE ESCORIAL. 


In the cloisters and court-yards—unpleasant 
and the walls badly painted—I saw nothing to 
detain me, and I was glad to hurry to the han- 
dle of the gridiron (el mango de la parrilla), 
which is, as I have said, the royal residence. 
The rooms of state are poorly furnished, and 
so uninviting that I do not wonder the mon- 
archs, after spending a few weeks there, hast- 
ened to the fair but artificial gardens of San 
Idlefonso. The kings, queens, and courtiers 
were always accessible to the monks, and prac- 
ticed outward austerities, while their private 
lives were licentions and shameless. They were 
theologic epicures, sinning for the pleasure of 
confessing, and breaking the Commandments 
for the honor of absolution. The rooms Don 
Carlos occupied awoke new pity for him; but 
the indignation I felt against his father was 
softened when I stood in the humble apartment 
where Philip was carried, in his mental and 
physical agony, that he might gaze upon the 
altar he had dishonored, and profane with bigot 
lips the crucifix Charles V. had kissed with ex- 
piring breath. 

With all the shadows and suggestions of the 
Escorial around me, I thought, This is indeed 
like Spain. So proud in feeling, so poor in 
performance ; so fearful of innovations, so over- 
borne by the ancient ; she stands among nations 
as this monkish palace, in the midst of sun-glar« 
and desolation, a dark memory of the past and 
an awful warning for the future. 
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nor the least trace of any mist or haze in any 
part of the sky. 

And yet the atmosphere at such a time as 
this is perhaps more than usually loaded wit! 
| water! 

One indication of the fact that the atmos 
phere is at such a time more than usually load 
ed with water is, that the ground is more than 
usually dry. A very large part of the moisture 
which the soil ordinarily contains has been con- 
stantly ascending—-during the warm davs. or 
weeks perhaps, that have passed- into the a 
The same process has also been going on 
all the surfaces of water. The ponds and riv- 
ers and brooks are all low. A large portion of 
their natural and ordinary supply of water has 
been volatilized by the warmth of the sun. and 
now floats in the air in the form of an invisible 
vapor. 

And yet, though the atmosphere contains an 


1 
les 


unusually large supply of watery partic 
such a time, we call it dry. And we do1 
to call it so, though perhaps, strictly speaki 
it would be more proper to ¢ all it drying. 
dampness or dryness of an atmosphere, 
effects upon animal or vegetable substance 
posed to it, does not de pend upon the abs¢ 
quantity of water which it holds in solution so 
much as upon its disposition to give 1 p what 
has, or, on the other hand, to retain it and 
sorb more. If the atmosphere has but 
water in suspension in it, but is in a eondit 
to deliver up ar l aeposit what it has upon an 
object ex] osed to it, we call it a wet atm S] he re, 
The day when such a state of tl Ings ex 
call a wet day, though perl 1} | 
strictly accurate to say a wetti 
rate, that is what we mean. 

A ribbon, which, like other such fabric s, in 
its ordinary state of exposure to atmospheric 
influences, is never wholly free from water—or. 


in other words, which is never perfectly d 
and can not be made so without great difficulty, 


f 
and only by a very nice and careful chemical 


process—waved in such an atmosphere, imbibes 

more water than it had before, and perhaps re 

ceives enough to make it feel sensibly damp te 

the touch. 

On the other hand, if the atm sphere has : 

great quantity af water in suspension, but still 

is in such a condition t 

clined to surrende 

speak, for more, then we 

phere ; not meanim 

ing, that it 

effects npon bodies exposed to it. 
THE ELEOTRIO SPARK. bere 
- stanc e drv when +6 on ntain 
ys a summer’s morning, when the barometer t does not communicate 
( has been high and the sun has been warm brought into cor 
for several successive days, we sometimes find, 


it ten o’clock, that not a cloud is to be seen, 








A 


this will be found, by 


ribbon waved in such an atmosphere as 


the application of nice 


tests, to have less moisture in its texture than | 


before. The air, though heavily charged with 
aqueous vapor, is still unsatisfied, and demands 
To ‘supply this want it takes up water 
wherever it can find it, and thus dries, or tends 
to dry, all moist bodies. We accordingly call 
it a dry, meaning a drying, atmosphere. 

An instrument contrived to indicate the de- 
gree of moisture contained in the atmosphere 
is called an hygrometer. There are different 
instruments of this character, which act on 
very different principles. Perhaps the most 
simple are those in which a slender cord, or 


more, 


even a single filament of some animal or veg- 
etable substance, is employed to denote, by its 
contractions and elongations, the degree of 
moisture which acts upon it. 


ter of 


The hygrome- 
Saussure (Fig. 1) shows this instrument 
in its most simple form. The filament, con- 
sisting usually of a hair properly prepared, 
being fixed at one end, and passing round a 
pulley at the other, the index it 
shrinks or expands, according to the hygro- 
metrical condition of the atmosphere around it. 

Fig. 2 is an instrument acting on the same 
principle, but in an improved form. The fila- 


moves as 


ment is lengthened by means of the pulleys, so | 


as to make the movements of the needle more 
sensible ; and the whole is so arranged as to be 
put into a case of the form of a watch, to be 
‘arried in the pocket. 


state of gentle tension. 

A hygrometrical instrument often takes the 
form of a toy, as in Fig. 3, where the cowl of 
the monk serves as the index, by being drawn 
up over his head or allowed to fall back, ac- 
cording to the state of the atmosphere, as in- 
dicated by the expansions and contractions of 
a hygrometrical fila- 
ment in 
the figure. Suchtoys 


concealed 
are made in a great 
forms, al- 
is almost 


variety of 
though it 














HYGROMETER 
SAUSSURE, 


The spiral spring seen | 
below acts to hold the needle at the point indi- | 
ated by keeping the filament at all times in a 
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always the figure of a monk that appears j; 
|them. The monk is chosen, it is to be pre 
sumed, not out of any disrespect to his hol 
| vocation, but simply on account of the conyen- 
ience of his peculiar head-dress for the move 
|ment necessary. Perhaps, however, there ar 
some forms of a lady’s hood which might an- 
swer equally well. 

But to return to the weather. 

On such a summer’s day as that to whic! 
we were referring, the capacity of the air fo 
absorbing aqueous vapor is very high. Th 
chief condition of this high capacity is warmt] 
—warm air having the power of taking up wa 
|ter much more rapidly, and holding a muc! 
larger quantity in solution or suspension, tha: 
|cold. In consequence of this increased capac 
ity, water has been rising into it in vast quar 
tities—from the ground, from the surfaces of 
ponds and streams, and from every other soure 
|of supply. Still it is not satisfied ; or, to speak 
| without a metaphor, it is not saturated. It de 
|mands more. If there should be a mist or ; 
| cloud any where in the sky, it dissolves it at 
|once. It drinks it, as it were, to quench its 
| thirst. 

So, too, if water is sprinkled upon the ground 
at such a time, or upon a board, or upon a rock, 
|the atmosphere drinks it with great avidity. 
Loaded though it be already with moisture, it 
still thirsts for more, and eagerly seizes upor 
all that comes within its reach. 
| This state of things continues usually, on 
such a day as we have supposed, and in such : 
climate as that of the United States, until about 
noon, and then a phenomenon takes place whic! 
| is of a most mysterious and indeed inexplicabl 
| character, and one which, were we not so famil 
j}iar with it, would excite our wonder and as 
| tonishment in the highest degree—namely, the 
| formation, usually in the western sky, of large, 
| rounded, and perfectly well defined clouds. The 

wonder is twofold. First, 
why the clouds should be 
formed at all; and secondly, 
why they should be marked 
by such distinct, sharp, and 
well-defined boundaries. 





ig. 3.—THE MONK, 
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First, why should such clouds be form- 
ed at all? We can easily imagine that 
the atmosphere might, after taking up 
great quantities of moistvre in a warm 


y, or in a succession of warm days, un- 

dergo some gradual change, such as be- 

( oming more cold, or more dense, or more 

rare, or in other respects different in con- 

ition from what it was before, and so be 
inclined to give up its water. But we 
should have expected that this change 
would be gradual—that we should see at 

first only a faint general haze, which 
would slowly increase as the change in 

the condition of the air producing it went 

on. Such a general change in the condition 
of the atmosphere, and such a wide-spread 
tendency to precipitate moisture, does actually 
take place sometimes, producing the appear- | 
ances which we observe when we say there is a 
storm gathering. 

We can also understand how, when the air 
near the earth has been warmed by the sun, 
and has become loaded wjth moisture, as in the 
case we have supposed, there might be a cold 
stratum above, which, by some change in the 
currents of the upper air, might be caused to 
pass over it and to dip into it, as it were, and | 
chill a portion of the warm air along the line, 
or rather surface, of junction, and so cause it to 
deposit its moisture. This would produce thin 
strata of smooth, or sometimes more or less 
feathery, clouds, known to the meteorologists as 
stratt and cirri, such as we often see in a sum- 
mer’s day spread over the whole expanse of 
the sky. 

But what the influence or agency can be to 
cause the atmosphere to change its condition so 
suddenly in the middle of the day, at the time 
when the rays of the sun are most powerful, so 
that, from manifesting an abundant capacity for 
taking up and holding perfectly in solution all 
the water within its reach, it suddenly begins 
to give it up with the utmost rapidity and pro- 
fuseness, is one branch of the mystery which 
the phenomena of a thunder-shower involve. 

A cloud is nothing else than an assemblage 
of small globules or vesicles of water. When 
the globules are very small, so that they float 
in the atmosphere, they form siinply a cloud. 
When they increase in size, so that their weight 
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causes them to fall to the earth, they become 
rain. The nature of the globules, however, is 
the same in both cases, and the manner in 
which they are formed is the same. 

Thus the air, which during the whole of the 
forenoon of a hot summer's day seems to have 
an insatiable thirst for water, so as to drink up 
and hold in an invisible form all that it can ob- 
tain, suddenly, at or about noon, changes its 
condition within well-defined limits, 
and begins to release its hold upon it. The 
particles then becoming liquid water once more, 
join together, and, by their mutual attraction, 
arrange themselves into globules, which float in 
the air, forming mists or clonds, until they be- 
come large enough to descend to the earth as 
rain. 

What can be the reason of this change? If 
it took place at night, after the sun had gone 
We 
should have inferred that the withdrawal of the 
beams of the sun, by cooling the air, diminished 


certain 


down, we should not have been surprised. 


its capacity for water, and caused it to surren- 
der a part of its charge. But why should such 
a condensation take place during the day? And 
in the middle of the day, too, just as the beams 
of the sun have become most intense, and their 
influence on the atmosphere, and on the capac- 
ity of the atmosphere for water, are most pow- 
erful ? 

But, secondly, suppose a cause to be discov- 
ered why thus, in the middle of a hot day, and 
under a meridian sun, the air should all at once 
change its condition, and begin so rapidly to 
surrender the water which a few hours before 
it had evinced so great an eagerness to absorb, 

there remains another and a still greater 
mystery, namely, Why the tendency to 
condensation should manifest itself only 
in certain circumscribed spaces in the at- 
mosphere, within which the precipitation 
of the moisture should go on with such 
rapidity as to form a dense and opaque 
mass, sometimes almost wholly impervious 
to the rays of the sun, while immediately 
without them—the boundary being dis- 
tinet, sharp, and exceedingly well defined 
—the atmosphere should remain as clear 
and pellucid as ever. If we look at the 
outline of one of these rounded summer 
clouds, we shall see that nothing could be 
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more sharply defined. The condensation seems 
to take effect fully and in all its force quite up 
to the line. 3eyond the line, and at the very 
instant that it is passed, the phenomenon ceases 
suddenly and entirely. 
densation at all. 


There is here no con- 
The air continues as clear 
and transparent as ever, 

Indeed, the landscape painter finds no form 
in naturg that he has to delineate with an out- 
line more sharp and clear than that of a sum- 
mer cloud of this character; and so well de- 
fined the surfaces which bound the area 
of condensation that they will actually reflect 


are 


sound, producing echoes and reverberations, 


like a precipice of rocks or a solid wall. 

These surfaces always assume rounded forms. 
Now, whenever in nature we find any phenom 
enon develop rounded or spherical forms, there 
is usually indicated a cause or agency bearing 
some relation to a centre. It is attraction to- 
ward a centre, or radiation from a centre, or 

other influence or action analogous to 

Thus, in the present case, it would seem 
at there were centres in the atmosphere, in 
which at such a time a tendency to condensa- 
tion is developed by some mysterious means, and 
that the condensation thus commenced 

uniformly in all directions, pro- 
however, in such a manner as 

a distinet and well-defined 
between the space to which the 
‘nsation extends and that beyond. 
this for a 


reversed. 


goes 


z 
action is 


process on 
and then the 

The atm sphe re seems to recover again 
ts disposition to absorb instead of giving 
) moisture, and the cloud grows gradu- 
r, and finally fades away and 
sappears. In other cases the process 
The 


water by the air goes 


lily smalle 


eeds with increasing energy. 


ndering of 


MOUNTAINS. 
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on with such rapidity that grea; 
drops are formed by millions, 
which descend to the earth in 4 
shower so copious as sometimes 
to deluge the whole country ov; 
which the cloud is formed. 

And yet an hour, perhaps, | 
fore that same air on that sam 
day, and under that same s 
was almost as eager to take 
from the earth that same water 
or its equivalent, as it is now 
throw it down. 

Whenever, in the study of 
nature, we encounter a phenom 
enon which seems inexplicable, 
so that, after looking into it and 
around it with the closest sert 
tiny that we can exercise, w 


can find no means of explainin 
it, we always experience a cer 
tain relief in our perplexity 
we can find some other difficult 
which seems analogous to it 
Next to finding the solution ot 
a mystery, it would seem that we are most 
pleased with finding a duplicate of it. Tw 
analogous difficulties are less perplexing to us 
than one standing alone, which fact, though it 
may seem paradoxical, is not at all surprising ; 
for in finding the second example of the mys 
tery we always imagine that we have taken : 
important step toward discovering the secret o1 
the first. 

We have the advantage of this relief in t] 
present case; for we find, when we watch t] 
conditions under which water in freezing changes 
from a liquid to a solid form, on the surface ot 
a lake or river, or in a vessel upon the table, 
that a phenomenon presents itself which is 
strikingly similar to that which we have ol 
served to take place in the air while it was 
changing from a gaseous to a liquid form. 

Observe what takes place upon the surface of 
a sheet of water when it commences to freeze. 
The air above it grows colder and colder unti! 
it gets below the freezing-point. It is equally 
cold at every portion of the surface of the wa- 
ter, and we might have expected that the water 
would begin to freeze at the same time and in 
the same manner at every part. But it is not 
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co. It begins to freeze at the edges or 
round the little leaves or sticks that may 
e floating on the surface, and from these 


points crystals shoot in various directions 
among the liquid particles, the sides and 
terminations of the crystals being limited 

by distinct and perfectly well defined lines 
separating the ice from the liquid water 
sround it, just as the clouds had been cir- 
cumseribed by definite limits and bounds 
dividing them from the transparent air 
around them, 

Why does not the water begin to so- 
lidify at once universally all over the sur- 
face of the lake, so as to produce a gen- 
eral thickening of the water, with minute par- 
ticles of ice, formed in every part like a cloudy 
precipitate in a chemical solution? The solid- 
ification never does take place in this general 
manner. ‘There is a part where the water is 
frozen into a solid mass, and a part beyond 
where it remains entirely liquid. The former 
gradually spreads and extends over the latter ; 
but during the process the line of demarka- 
tion between what is liquid and what is solid 
remains perfectly distinct and well defined, so 
much so that when at last the shooting crys- 
tals converging from the circumference toward 
the centre are ready to meet there, having so- 
lidified in their progress almost the whole sur- 
face of the sheet, the little space which still re- 
mains to be closed retains its water to the very 
last moment in the same condition of perfect 
fluidity as at first. 

Thus there seems a strong analogy between 
the manner in which liquid water becomes solid 
by freezing in a bowl, and that in which gaseous 
water becomes liquid by condensation in the 
summer sky, in this respect—namely, that in 
both eases the process goes on, not by a dif- 
fused and general action pervading the whole 
mass, but by a sort of radiation proceeding from 
centres, in the progress of which a distinct line 
of demarkation is kept up from the beginning 
to the end, between what is brought into the 
new condition, whether liquid or solid, and that 
which yet remains in the old. 

There is one striking difference between the 
visible results in the two cases, and that is that 
in the process of congelation from the liquid 
state the particles of water join each other in 


such a manner as to produce long pointed crys- 
tals, bounded by straight lines and sharp angles ; 
whereas in condensation from the air they group 
themselves in masses which assume rounded 


forms, like the convolutions of smoke. sut 
this difference depends, no doubt, on the fact 
that in the latter case the condensed masses 
being fluid themselves, and floating freely in a 
fluid atmosphere, are free to take any form 
which the various attractions and other forces 
to which they are exposed tend to impart to 
them ; while in the former the particles are held 
by the solidity which is the special characteristic 
of their new state in the precise positions which 
they first assumed in the act of entering it. 


THE NIMBUS. 


The philosophy of these processes is by no 
means yet fully understood ; but it is well known 
that the singular effects connected with them are 
due, in a very considerable degree, to the action 
of a very mysterious and hidden cause which 
we call electricity. There is abundant and di- 
rect proof that the agency of electricity is con 
cerned in the process of crystallization in all 
cases; and there is still more striking and im- 
pressive proof of its presence, and of its exercis 
ing a most energetic action, in the formation of 
summer clouds. ‘The mode of action may, how- 
ever, be extremely different in the two cases. 
There certainly is a very great difference in the 
manner in which this mysterious agent mani- 
fests its presence and power to human observa- 
tion in the one and in the other, 

Electricity is the name we give to the 
known cause of certain very curious and re 
markable effects which we see produced in na 
ture. We know nothing whatever in relation 
to this cause, except the effects which it pro- 
duces. ‘The imagination is continually strug 
gling to look beyond these effects, and to form 
some conception of a material substance whic! 
may exist, in fact, independently of them, and 
which, by its movements, or in some other way, 
may produce them. But this is vain. We 
know nothing, and can know nothing, but the 
effects. The effects properly grouped and 
classified form what we call the science of elec- 
tricity. But the effects themselves are all that, 
strictly speaking, can be the objects of ow 
knowle dge. 

It is necessary to understand thus where the 
limit lies in respect to the knowledge which we 
may hope to acquire of natural phenomena, in 
order that we may not be misled by the phrase- 
ology which, on account of the poverty of lan- 
guage, it is necessary for us to use—or at least 
extremely convenient to use—in describing the 
We speak of electricity as moy- 
ing from place to place—of its striking—of i 
being diffused over a surface, or concentrated 
ina point. We designate it as a fluid. In 
deed, it has been extensively believed to be 
really a fluid—one of very great tenuity and 
elastic force. But whether the phenomena 
which we witness really result from the pres- 
ence and progressive motions of such a fluid, or 
from the vibrations or undulations propagated 


phenomena. 
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through 


are produced in some other mode wholly be- 


other material media, or whether they 


yond the experience of man, and, by conse- 
quence, entirely incomprehensible to him, is not 
known. All that we know is that there is a 
peculiar energy, universally diffused through 
nature, existing sometimes in a dormant state 
and sometimes in a condition of the most in- 
For convenience 
of language we speak of it as a substance, and 
represent it as moving from place to place. 
But all that is to be understood by this is that 


an energy 


tense and energetic action. 


exists, and is transmitted, without 
at all pretending to know precisely under what 
form or in what way. 

It is found that the condensation of water in 
the summer sky, such as we have described, is 
always attended by a great development of this 
and mysterious energy—be it fluid, vi- 
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bration, force, or whatever else we choose to 
call it. The more rapid the condensation the 
more copiously is the electricity developed. 
Which is the cause and which is the effect, it 
is impossible to say; but the two phenomena 
accompany each other in a very remarkable 
manner. 

This connection between the development of 
electricity and the condensation of aqueous va- 
por, which was for a long time known only to 
exist in the case of the thunder-cloud, has since 
been found to be universal. The attention of 
scientific men was called strongly to this sub- 
ject by an incident which occurred to an en- 
gineer in charge of a locomotive near Newcas- 
tle, in England, in 1840, This engineer hap- 
pened to pass one hand very near the cloud of 
vapor which was issuing from the escape-pipe 
of his engine, at the instant when the other was 
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contact with a metallic handle 

attached to some part of the ma- 

chinery. The combination happen- 
{ to be such as to make his body 

part of an electric circuit, and he 

experienced a sudden and quite pow- 

erful shock. 

This incident led to a more thor- 

gh study of the electrical phenom- 
ena connected with the condensation 

f water, and it was found that elec- 
tricity could be excited in any quan- 
tity by this means. The engraving 
represents a machine or engine con- 
structed by Armstrong for this pur- 
pose. It consists of a boiler mount- 
ed upon insulating columns, pro- 
vided, as usual, with fire-box, water- 
gauge, safety-valve, and smoke-pipe, 
and also furnished with an appara- 
tus by which jets of the steam may 
be thrown upon a system of metallic 
points connected with an insulated 
conductor. The operation of such 
a machine as this is very powerful, 
though, for obvious reasons, it is not 

convenient one for practical use, 

In the case of the condensation 
of vapor in the atmosphere, so long 
as the cloud remains small, the pres- 
ence of the electricity does not man- 
ifest itself by any outward sign; but 
when it becomes large and very 
dense, and especially when it is rap- 
idly formed, the electric energy becomes ex- | 
cessive, and it produces two effects strikingly | 
manifest to the senses—a brilliant chain of | 
forked and glittering light dazzling the eye, 
and a series of tremendous detonations and re- | 
verberations overpowering the ear. The di- | 
rection of the line of light is often toward | 
the earth, and by the very remarkable effects | 
which are produced at the termination of it we 
know that in some way or other a force of very 
extraordinary intensity has been transmitted 
from the cloud to the ground. 

The discharges, as we term them, take place 
sometimes in very quick succession, showing 
that the electric energy is very abundantly de- 
veloped, and in such cases the condensation of 
water goes on in an equally extraordinary man- 
ner. 

This state of things continues for several 
hours. The two effects—namely, the develop 
ment of electricity and the condensation of wa- 
ter—go on together, the one keeping pace, to 
all appearance, exactly with the other. The 
electricity, as it is developed, discharges itself 
in glittering lines of light darting through the 
air, The water descends, by its gravitation, 
to the earth in a deluging shower. During all 
this time the cloud moves slowly on from w est 
to east, increasing all the while in density and 
extent, until the heavens are black with it, and 
the earth for a region of many miles is thrown 


into deep shadow. 
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At length the energy of this double action, 
that of the development of electricity and the 
condensation and precipitation of water, seems 
to reach and pass its maximum, and then grad- 
ually to subside. The descent of the water 
becomes less copious. ‘The flashes and detona- 
tions produced by the electricity become more 
rare. Finally they cease altogether. The 
rain-drops cease to fall. The air, from having 
been 40 ready to give up the moisture which it 
had held in solution, resumes its former tend- 
ency to absorb it. The remaining globules 
which continue floating in the cloud are dis- 
The cloud itself is thus gradually 
diminished, and finally disappears; and the 
portion of the atmosphere which it occupied, 
though perhaps that portion has in the interval 


been made to traverse a considerable extent of 


solved, 


country, becomes as transparent and pellucid 
as before, while perhaps at a few miles’ dis- 
tance the same process is just commencing 
anew, from some new centre—to go through 
the same course of developing electricity, and 
condensing water in the most rapid and ener- 
getic manner within a certain circumscribed 
and well-defined space, for a certain limited 
time; and then at length, after exhausting its 
energy, restoring every thing again to its pris- 
tine serenity and repose. 

The eye is subject to a singular illusion in 
watching the progress of the thunder-clouds 


which are formed in the west in a summer's 
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day. They seem to be formed low in the hori- 
But this ap- 
parent lowness of position and subsequent ris- 
ing is all an illusion, the clouds being actually 
at the same height above the surface of the 
earth all the time. 


zon, and to rise as they come on. 


This is shown to be true by several consid- 
erations. In the first place, if the apparent 
rising of the clouds were a real rising, then 
they must have been formed near the ground 
at the place from which the observer at any 
point sees them appear to rise; in which case 
the people living at that place—which can only 
be usually at a distance of eight or ten miles 
from the station of the observer—would see 
them forming all around them, at or near the 
surface of the earth, as fogs sometimes form on 
But this is 
The thunder-clouds produced 
on a sultry summer afternoon never, to any 


low grounds in antumn mornings, 
never the case. 


bserver, seem near the ground, except when 
+} 
lle 


are at a distance from where he stands. 


*y 
Thus, when thunder-clouds are formed over 


any great extent of country- 
the State of New York, for j 
stance—the people of Alb 
of Utica, of Rochester, and 
Buffalo all see them high 
the air. The people of A 
bany, it is true, looking w 
in the direction of Utica, s 
the clouds close to the |} 
zon, and they might imagi 
that at Utica they were re; 
lying near the ground. 
the people of Utica see tl 
high inthe air, They, in th: 
turn, looking still fa ther wes 
toward Rochester, see anot] 
group of clouds near the ho 
zon, Which they too, in tur 
might suppose to be in f: 
Thus 
is along the whole line. Ea 


set of observers sees that the 


10} 


close to the ground. 


own clouds are high, and might 


easily imagine, under the 


finence of an optical illusion 
that those which lie at a dis- 


tance from them are low. 
Nor is this illusion confir 

to the case of clouds. TI 

top of the mast of a ship tv 


hundred feet above the water. 
seen at a certain distance from 


the observer, just peeps abo 
the horizon, and at a littl 
greater distance it sinks bel 
it altogether. If it were 
thousand feet high, it wou 
only be necessary to remove 
to a greater distance to br 
it down as close to the horiz 
as before. 

If, now, there were a | 


of fire placed upon the top ot 


such a mast, and then if in the night the s} 
were to advance rapidly from its distant posi 


tion toward the station of the observer, the b 


would seem to rise in the sky, growing large! 


and larger also as it approached, precisely lik 


the electric clouds, while yet, in fact, it would 
remain at the same distance above the surface 


of the water all the time. 


The apparent rising of the cloud, therefore, 


and also a great portion of its apparent increas¢ 
in size, are optical illusions. 


In the same manner, a bird or flock of birds, 


flying toward us at a great altitude, appear t 
be at a comparatively low elevation when they 
first come into view, and to rise as they aj 
proach—while really they are traversing th 
country at the same level. 


The same principle applies to fixed as well 


as moving points in the sky, making those tha 


are near us appear high, and those that are 


more remote lower. This produces the arc! 


appearance of the heavens, almost the whole 


of which is due to this optical illusion, 
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We say almost the whole of it, for a level 
tratum, as of clouds for example, spread over 
» sky at a certain distance from the earth, 
suld have a sight curvature—that is, a eurva- 
ture corresponding to that of the surface of the 
lobe; but this curvature is too small to have 
y sensible effect in producing the appearance 
‘a dome. The dome-like aspect which the 
presents is thus a grand optical illusion. 
The light and heat which are so strikingly 
nifested sometimes in electric discharges 
ym the clouds are not properties, directly, of 
electricity itself, but effects developed by 
in other substances. While the electricity 
mains quiescent in the cloud, the darkness 
1d coldness of the cloud are not at all dimin- 
hed by its presence. It is only when it is 
transmitted through the air, or through some 
ther resisting medium, that light and heat ap- 
pear. They are not inherent in the electricity | 
tself, but are produced in some way by the 
lisruption of the resisting substances through 
ich it passes. Just as the flint and steel, 
ld in themselves, develop an intense heat by 
ie friction produced when they are brought 
to collision. 
This truth, that the heat and light which ac- 
mpanies an electric discharge from the clouds 
affections, not of the electrical energy it- 
lf, but of other substances on which this en 
rgy acts in passing through or over them, is 
bundantly confirmed by experiments which 
re made with electricity artificially excited. 
» long as a quantity of electricity remains in 
jniescent state on the surface of a conductor 
- 
antity may be, or how highly concentrated, 


a Leyden-jar, no matter how great the 


t produces no warmth in the substance retain- 
ng it, nor does it cause it to emit any light. 
But when this same supply, thus accumulated, 
is made to pass through the air, it emits an in- 
tense light, and produces a degree of heat suf- 


ficient to fuse metals. 

The electricity of the cloud, then, after being 
gradually accumulated in connection with the 
process of condensation, at last transmits itself 
through the air, either to the earth or to some 


th and in so doing, either by the 


ther cloud; 
force of friction or disruption, or by some oth- 
er means to us unknown, produces an intense 
degree of light and heat. The light, especial- 
ly at night, illumines the whole heavens, and 
the heat inflames or fuses almost every thing 
that comes in its way. 

The track of the electricity through the air, 
in the case of a discharge from the clouds, is 
not usually straight; but its course, as it ap- 
pears to the eye, is a zigzag, with many sharp, 
angular turns, and sometimes irregularly radi- 
ating branches. The duration of the light is 
very short, even upon the retina of the eye, but 
it is very much shorter in reality; for the eye 


r 
Bs 


retains an impression of light for a sensible 
period after the external light which produced 
it has disappeared. We see this in the well- 
known experiment of whirling a lighted stick 
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ELECTRIO RAMIFICATIONS. 
in the air, which produces upon the eye the im- 
pression of a continued ¢ircle of fire, while the 
real light is only a point, and not any circle at 
all. It is made a circle on the retina by that 
organ’s retaining the impression which the point 
makes in any given part of the circuit, until the 
said point, in revolving, returns to that part 
again. 

The flash, then, in the case of an electrical 
discharge, is very much more nearly instanta- 
neous, in fact, than it appears tothe eve. And, 
strange as it may seem, the actual duration of 
it has been measured. The result of this meas- 
urement shows that to say that the light emit- 
ted by the spark is gone in a second, or a half 
of a second, or a tenth of a second, is enormous- 
ly to exaggerate its duration. To say that it 
endures for the millionth part of a second is to 
multiply the actual length of the period a thou- 
sand times; that is to say, the light has been 
proved to be so exceedingly brief in its dura- 
tion, that there might be five hundred repeti 
tions of it, with an equal interval of total dark 
ness after every flash, in the millionth part of a 
second! 

The first effect, undoubtedly, which will b 
produced on the minds of most readers in re 
ceiving such a this will be the 
conviction that all pretensions to having com 


Statement 


as 
puted, and still more to having measured, such 
portions of duration as this must be futile, and 
the results wholly fanciful and imaginary. But 
the very nice calculations of mathematicians and 
philosophers—caleulations which would at first 
view seem as extraordinary as this—have beer 
abundantly verified in so many instances, as fo1 
example in the motions and disturbing forces of 
the heavenly bodies, as to entitle those who make 
them to claim from mankind at large some de- 
gree of confidence in the results which they an 
nounce to us, in cases where we have not the 
opportunity to verify them. 
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In this case, however, although few persons 
have the means at hand of verifying the calcu- 
lation, the principle on which it is made can be 
rendered so far intelligible as to show that it is 
possible to measure accurately an endless series 
of periods of duration that are all, in respect 
to minuteness, infinitely beyond the cognizance 
of our senses; thus doing, in respect to time, 
what the microscope enables us to do in respect 
to extension. 

It would be somewhat difficult to describe 
fully the apparatus used, and the method of 
using it for accomplishing this result; but a 
general idea of the principle on which it op- 
erates can be very easily communicated. 

Imagine, then, that the hands of a common 
clock are removed, and that the works within 
are connected with the face of the clock, so as 
to cause the face itself to revolve with a mod- 
erate rapidity—for example, at the rate of one 
revolution in each minute, 

Suppose, now, that a sheet of paper is pasted 
upon the glass of the clock-case, so as to hide 
the revolving dial or face entirely from view, 
excepting at one small round spot near the top, 
where a hole had been cut in the paper before 
it was put upon the glass. 
that the hole is in such a position as that 
the character XII. should be seen through it 
when the dial is in its natural position. If, 
now, a person standing before the clock looks 
through the hole in the paper, and the clock 
face begins to revolve, moving backward, that 
is from right to left, he will see the numbers 


We will suppose 


pass in succession, behind the opening, in the 
order Ee i. IIL. and so on, 

If, now, the observer remains in his position, 
with his eyes open for one minute, he will see 
the whole series of the hours come into view. 
If he keeps his eyes open only for a quarter of 
a minute, he will see only a quarter of the se- 
ries. And so, conversely, it would be easy by 
this contrivance to ascertain how long he kept 
his eyes open in any particular instance, from 
knowing how large a part of the series he saw. 
If he were to say, I opened my eyes just as the 
XII. was leaving the tield of view, and shut 
them again just as the II. was coming into it, 
we might say, then you must have kept them 
open for cav-sixth part of a minute; for the 
dial makes on? revolution a minute, and it was 
one-sixth part of the circumference that you 
saw. 

It is obvious that the principle would be the 
same if the dial were to revolve once in a sec- 
ond; for then it would be for the sixth part of 
a second that the observer’s eyes would have | 
been open, if he saw the spaces extending from 
XII. to If. The principle would be the same ; 
but it would be impossible to operate at this 
speed with the human eye, on account of its 
not being quick enough in receiving and giv- 
ing up the light which strikes the retina, and 
in transmitting the impressions to the mind. It 
is plain, however, that if the eye were quick and 
sensitive enough, the method would be equally 
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applicable to a revolution of once in a second, 
or a hundred times in a second, cr at any othe; 
rate whatever. If the observer saw all the hours 
from XII. to VI. while the dial was revolving at 
the rate of a thousand times in a second, which 
is, of course, at the rate of one revolution in the 
thousandth part of a second, we should know tha} 
his eyes were open for just one-half that perio 

of time; and so with any other portion of the cir 
cumference of the dial which might come 
view. 

Now although the sensitiveness of the humar 
eye is not quick enough for such an operation, 
we have an agency at our command that is, 
There is a photographic arrangement by means 
of which an impression from light may be taken 
in an inconceivably short space of time. 
quick is it, indeed, that a cannon-ball, at the in- 
stant of its leaving the mouth of the cannon, 
when it is wholly invisible to the human eye, 
will leave a distinct image of itself upon the 
photographic surface as it passes by an openii 
in a screen opposite to which the photographi 
instrument is placed. 

Now imagine that instead of the living ob 
server the photographic apparatus above re 
ferred to is placed before the clock. The room 
is dark, An arrangement is made for produc- 
ing an electric spark at such a point in front 
of the clock as that the light from it shall shine 
through the opening in the paper, and illumin- 
ate such a portion of the dial-plate behind as 
shall be in the act of passing during the conti 
ance of the light. 

The arrangements being all thus made, and 
the dial-plate being set in extremely rapid m 
tion, the electric discharge is at length made. 
The light from it shines through the opening 
and illuminates the passing portion of the disk. 
The portion so illuminated impresses its image 
indelibly upon the photographic screen, which, 
being made to move rapidly in a contrary di- 
rection, receives the different portions of the 
impression upon different portions of its sur- 
face; and thus, after the experiment is con- 
cluded, shows precisely how long the illumina- 
tion of the spark continued. 

It will be of course understood that in the 
above explanation no attempt is made to de- 
scribe precisely the exact form of the appara- 
tus used, but only to illustrate the principle on 
which it operates, with a view of showing the 
reader that the idea of making such extremely 
minute measurements of time as have been re- 
ferred to is perfectly practicable, instead of 
being wholly absurd, as it might at first appear. 

Although the light produced by the electric 
spark, even in its effect upon the eye, is so 
nearly instantaneous in its duration, the sound, 
in the case of discharges from the clouds in 
the sky, is greatly prolonged. The sound com- 
mences, when the discharge is near, with 
of terrific detonations following each 
other in quick succession, and is followed by 
long, rolling reverberations and echoes which 
are continued for a considerable time. This 


int 
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So 


series 
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prolongation of a sound, which is produced by | electric discharge 


me single and instantaneous impulse, is due to 
two causes, 

The first cause is the difference of the time 
vhich is required for the sounds produced in 
lifferent parts of the track of the electric dis- 
in to the Sounds may 
take place, in fact, at the same absolute mo- 
ment of time, and yet come home in succes- 
sion to the ear of any listener. They must do 
so, in fact, if they take place at different dis- 
tances from the ear; and the intervals between 
them, as heard, will depend upon these relative 
distances. 

For example, let us suppose that four can 
nons are placed in a row upon a plain, at dis- 
tances of a mile from each other, and that an 
observer is stationed in the same line, but at 
the distance of one mile from the end of the 
row. Suppose, now, that by means of a given 
signal, or by a galvanic wire passing along the 
line, all four of the cannons are discharged at 
the same instant of time, the observer would by 
no means, in such a case, hear them together. 
There would be a distinct interval between the 
several sounds as they reached his ear, on ac- 
count of the fact that the sound of the first 
would have to pass through a distance of only 
one mile, while the second would have a jour- 
ney to make of two miles, the third of three, 
and the fourth of four. Now, as sound travels 
at the rate of a little more than a thousand feet 
in a second, which is not far from a mile in 
tive seconds, the observer would hear the re- 
ports at intervals of about five seconds each; 
and a period of twenty seconds would elapse 
before all the sounds would come in. 

To apply this reasoning to the case of an 


harge to come ear. 


from the clouds, let us sup- 
pose that an observer stands to the eastward of 
a cloud, and at the distance of a mile from it, 
and that the electric discharge passes from one 
cloud to another, the latter being situated a 
mile to the westward of the former. Now, al- 


| though the discharge should actually pass across 


this interval in an instant, and the sounds which 
it would produce would be actually simultane- 
ous in all parts of the line, or at least so near- 
ly simultaneous that there would be no appre- 
ciable difference, in actual fact, between the 
beginning and the end of it, still, as in the 
case of the simultaneous sounds produced by 
the reports of the line of cannons, the different 
portions of it would come in succession to the 
ear. Five seconds would elapse after the flash 
before the beginning of the clap of thunder 
would be heard, and then five seconds more 
would be required to bring the whole /ength of 
the sound, so to speak, fully in, and that with- 
out making any account whatever of echoes 
and reverberations. 

This fact, that sound moves through the air 
in a summer's day at about the rate of a mile 
in five seconds, gives us a very convenient and 
sufficiently accurate mode of measuring the dis- 
tance from us of any electric discharge from 
the clouds which we witness, by counting the 
number of seconds that intervene between the 
flash and the commencement of the sound of 
the thunder, and then reckoning a mile of dis- 
five of the number of seconds 
The seconds may be observed 
watch or clock, or otherwise, 
accurately enongh, by beating seconds with 
the hand, or slow counting. When a thunder- 
cloud is coming on, it will be found that the 


tance for every 
so ascertained. 
by means of a 
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val between the fl 


ash and the sound di- 
shes as the cloud draws near, and then in- 
creases again after it has passed by. 

The second cause by which the sound of 
thunder, which in reality consists only of one 
single 
longed 
tions } 


and instantaneous explosion, is so pro- 
is found in the echoes and reverbera- 
rroduced by reflections of the sound, from 
‘sts, precipices of rocks, faces of mountains, 
re than all the rest, from the surfaces 
The fact that clouds 
e capable of reflecting sound and producing 
s abundantly proved by the firing of 
he sound created by heavy artillery be- 


e clouds themselves, 


guns—t 

ing often much prolonged, and made sometimes 

very closely a roll of thunder, when 
re are heavy clouds in the sky. 

A peal of thunder, as it strikes the ear, con- 

sts often not of a continued roll, as if the 


to resemble 


hoes were reflected from a range of surfaces 
‘arly equal distances from each other, but 
series of rattling detonations, and loud and 


bursts of sound, following each other in 
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quick and irregular succession. 
These sharp and heavy claps, 
which burst forth at intervals 
in the midst of the gene 
peal of reverberations, ma 


occasioned either by echoes 


coming from some partic 
ly large surface of the ck ud, 
or else from some portion of 
the line of the discharge whic! 
lies, as it is mathematically 
expressed, at right angles t 
the axis of the eye. This wil 
be made plain by a brief ex 
planation. 

If the track of the lightning 
is in a line running directly 


from or directly towara the ob 
server, then the sound 
come to him, as has been al 
ready explained, by a gradual 
roll, that from the nearest end 
of the line reaching the ear 
first, and the rest in succession 
If, on the other hand, the di- 
rection of the line of discharg: 
is across the observer’s line 
vision, so that all parts of 
are pretty nearly at an e 
distance him, then the 
whole sound will come to his 
ears at the same 
the effect will be 
oyerpowering peal, to be fol 
lowed by a succession of sim- 
ilar peals, as the sound shall 
be returned by the echoes. 
But in point of fact the track 
of the lightning is seldom or 


will 


qua] 
from 


time, and 
one lou 


never entirely in a line run- 
ning directly to or from the 
observer, nor directly across 
such aline; but, running ina 
zigzag as it does, its course lies partly in one of 
these directions and partly in the other. The 
result will obviously be that the peal of thunder, 
as it reaches the ear, will consist of sbarp and 
rattling bursts of sound following each other 
in quick succession, and passing gradually int 
the more continuous and distant reverberations. 

We have seen thus how the repeated bursts 
and long-continued reverberations of sound in 
thunder are derived from one single instanta- 
neous explosion, which is all that is directls 
We now 


have to inquire in what way the electricity 0] 


produced by the electrical discharge. 


erates in awakening this elementary detonation 

It is simply by intensely heating the air alon; 
its passage, so as to occasion a sudden rarefac 
tion and subsequent collapse of it, and this pro 
duces the sound. It acts thus in a manner ver: 
similar to that of gunpowder, which gives a re 
port when it is fired by means of a sudden and 
violent expansion of the air, followed by 
equally violent return, the shock of which pro- 
duces the sound. 
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By the mechanical effects 

f electricity are meant its 
ywer to produce a rending, 

earing, or disruption of any 
kind in the substances through 
The engrav- 
the effect 

luced by a very powerful 
scharge from electric 

ittery through a mass of sol- 

| glass. Analogous effects 
esult from its transmission 
through any medium that re- 


sists its 


h it passes. 
below shows 


an 


passage. It is sup- 
sed, however, that it pro- 
luces these effects, as it awak- 
ns sound, by suddenly and 
lently expanding the air or 
fluids which it 
finds in the pores of the sub- 
stances disrupted. In this 
spect, too, its action is like 
t of gunpowder. 
It se 
exercising any impulsive 
The heav- 
discharge di- 
the slightest 
film of gold-leaf will not im- 
wt any motion to it, and yet 


ther elastic 


‘ms not to be capable 


» of its own. 
st electrical 


ted against 


sight 
a hole through a thick piece 
p steboard. But 

mining the hole it is always 

found that 

pasteboard is protruded 

oth sides, showing that the 
rforation has been effected 

10t by an impulse from with- 


discharge will make 


on exX- 


the substance of 


it, but by an explosive force 
from within. This explosive 
te ; 

ce is the sudden expansion 
of the air and aqueous vapor 


ined in the pores of the 


isteboard by the intense heat developed by the 
ric spark in passing through. 
When, therefore, we speak of lightning stri/ 


ing, We do not mean that it produces any of the 


effects of a blow. It simply heats its way, and 


all the mechanical effects which it produces are 
due to the sudden evolution of this heating, and 
the explosive expansion which it gives to any 


ises which it may meet in its track. 


Its ef 


I 
nil 
and 


cts upon the bodily organization of 


of animals are various, according to 


DISRUPTION 
No. 241.—3 


* GLASS. 


A THUNDER-SHOWER. 


THE NATURAL LIGHTNING-ROD, 


the part of the system through which, in its ap- 
parent caprice, it chooses its way. In the yea 
1866 a coast guard was blinded by a discharge 
from the clouds as he was walking his rounds 
along the cliffs, on the coast of Scotland, watch 
ing for smugglers. He was made so complete 
ly blind that he was obliged to wait till he could 
obtain assistance, by this cries for help, in order 
to be guided home. 


— 
Struck 


Sometimes a person thus 


is merely stunned, and soon recovers 


from the shock. At other times life is com- 


pletely and instantaneously destroved. 
The heat which electricity thus developes in 
passing, by 


iy, 


sudden discharges, through the at 


mosphere is of very great intensity. It not only 
r so as to split trees and 


< down chimneys, but it will often set wood 


air and w: 


ind other combustibles on fire, and even fuse 
metals and vitrify sand. A most extraordina 
ry result sometimes ensues from this vitrifying 

] 


power of electricity in the production of what 


are called fu/qurites, 
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In particular localities, where 
the soil consists of sand of a cer- 
tain quality, and the electricity 
enters it in a discharge from a 
‘loud, the expansion of the air in 
the sand along its track as it de- 
scends into the ground drives out 
the sand in every direction, and 

1e heat at the same time vitrifies 
it, so as to prevent its return. 
Ihe result is a long tube, usu- 
ally an inch or two in diameter, 
and often brane -hing out into cu- 
rious ramifications. Such tubes 
extend sometimes two or three 
feet into the ground. The inte- 
rior surface of them is found to 
be glazed or vitrified, while the 
outside is formed of sand. These 
tubes can sometimes, by careful 
management, be taken out entire. 
Many of them have thus been 
taken out, and preserved in mu- 





seums as curiosities. It is said LIGHTNING ATTRAOTED BY STREAMS UPON ‘THE G@ROUNI 

that vitrified channels of this char- 

acter have in some instances been traced, more howe of twenty or thirty feet. The elect 

or less distinctly, through the sand for a dis- | discharge is guided in its course by the { 

| ities for its passage which it finds in its way 
Water and the metals are the chief conduct 
ors, and they have accordingly, in general, 
great influence in determining the course of 

the discharge. It is sometimes the water that 

|is contained in the pores and _ vessels 
tree; sometimes, probably, that which is falli 
through the air; and sometimes even that flow- 

| ing in rivulets along the surface of the groun 
that guides it on its way. 

Sometimes the electric force is so attracted. 
as it were, by the facilities of this kind which it 
finds in its track, that it passes from the atmos- 
phere to the earth gently and by slow degrees, 

| gliding so quietly that, except at night, there i 
nothing to indicate its movement. The light 
ning-rod, with the sharp metallic points 
which it terminates above, owes its efficiency, 
jin a great measure, to this principle; and a 
natural lightning-rod is sometimes formed by a 
| tree, the electricity being gathered from the at 
mosphere by every pointed leaf among the fo 


SNS) 
x sen 


: Seah = NSS nds “ater 
and : ARTA Ge ries of harmless flashes, of so feeble an intens 
Ss ace Bree : Hi ; 


ty that only night and darkness can bring them 
FULGURITE, into view. 


liage, and flowing thence to the ground in a se- 





TWO MOODS. 


I pitvuckep the harebells as I went Mellowed to silver- -sounding speech ; 
Singing along the river-side: And still I sang it o'er and o’er, 
The skies above were opulent ‘**The world is sweet for evermore!” 
Of sunshine. ‘*‘ Ah! whate’er betide 
The world is sweet, is sweet.” I cried, Perhaps, to-day, some other one, 
That morning by the river-side. Loitering along the river-side, 

; Content beneath the gracious sun, 
The curlews called along the shore; May sing, again, ‘‘ Whate’er betide, 
The boats put out from sandy beach ; The world is sweet.” I shall not chide 


Afar I heard the breakers’ roar, Although my song is done. 





FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


FREDERICK ON THE FIELD OF BAUMGARTEN. 


NO. VII.—THE CAMPAIGN OF MOLLWITZ. 
 gereagna ag returning to Berlin from his 

six week’s campaign in Silesia, remained 
at home but three weeks. He had recklessly 


| enced, they looked calmly on to see how Fred- 


erick, who had thrown into the face of the 
young queen of Austria the gage of battle, 


| would meet the forces which she, with great en- 


let loose the dogs of war, and must already have | ergy, was marshaling in defense of her realms. 


begun to be appalled in view of the possible 
results. His embassadors at the various courts 
had utterly failed to secure for him any alliance. 
England and some of the other powers were 
manifestly unfriendly to him. Like Frederick 
himself, they were all disposed to consult mere- 
ly their own individual interests. Thus influ- 


. 


| Frederick was manifestly and outrageously in 


the wrong. 

The chivalry of Europe was. in sympathy 
with the young and beautiful queen, who, in- 
experienced, afflicted by the death of her father, 
and about to pass through the perils of mater- 
nity, had been thus suddenly and rudely as- 
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sailed by one who should have protected her 
with almost a brother’s love and care. Every 
court in Europe was familiar with the fact that 
the father of Maria Theresa had not only hu- 
manely interceded in the most earnest terms 
for the life of Frederick, but had interposed his 
imperial authority to rescue him from the scaf- 
fold, with which he was threatened by his un- 
natural parent. Frederick found that he stood 
quite alone, and that he had nothing to depend 
upon but his own energies and those of his com- 
pact, well-disciplined army. 

It would seem that Frederick was now dis- 
posed to compromise. He authorized the sug- 
gestion to be made to the court at Vienna, by 
his minister, count Gotter, that he was ready 
to withdraw from his enterprise, and to enter 
into alliance with Austria, if the queen would 
surrender to him the duchy of Glogau only, 
which was but a small part of Silesia. But to 
these terms the heroic young queen would not 
listen. She justly regarded them but as the 
proposition of the highway robber, who offers 
to leave one his watch if he will peaceably sur- 
render his purse. Whatever regrets Frederick 
might have felt in view of the difficulties in 
which he found himself involved, not the slight- 
est indication of them is to be seen in his cor- 
respondence. He had passed the Rubicon. 
And now he summoned all his energies—such 
energies as the world has seldom, if ever, wit- 
nessed before, to carry out the enterprise upon 
which he had so recklessly entered, and from 
which he could not without humiliation with- 
draw. 

On the 19th of February, 1741, Frederick, 
having been at home but three weeks, again 
left Berlin with reinforcements, increasing his 
army of invasion to sixty thousand men, to 
complete the conquest of Silesia by the capture 
of the three which still held out 
against him. On the 21st he reached Glogau. 
After carefully reconnoitring the works, he left 
directions with prince Leopold of Dessau, who 
commanded the Prussian troops there, to press 
the siege with all possible vigor. 


fortresses 


He was fear- 
ful that Austrian troops might soon arrive to 
the relief of the place. 

The king then hastened on to Schweidnitz, 
a few miles west from Breslau. This was a 
small town, strongly fortified, about equally dis- 
Neisse, Brieg, and Glogau. The young mon- 
arch was daily becoming more aware that he 
had embarked in an enterprise which threat- 
ened him with fearful peril. He had not only 
failed to secure a single ally, but there were 
indications that England and other powers were 
in secret deliberation to join against him. He 
soon learned that England had sent a gift or 
loan of a million of dollars—a large sum in 
those days—to replenish the exhausted treasury 
of Maria Theresa. His minister in Russia also 
transmitted to him an appalling rumor that a 
project was in contemplation by the king of 
England, the king of Poland, Anne, regent of 
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Russia, and Maria Theresa to unite, and < 
partition the Prussian kingdom as to rende; 
the ambitious Frederick powerless to distur} 
the peace of Europe. The general motives 
which influenced the great monarchies in 
stupendous war which was soon evolved 
sufficiently manifest. But these motives | 
to acomplication of intrigues which it would | 
alike tedious and unprofitable to attempt 
unravel, ; 

Frederick wished to enlarge his Lilliput 
realms, and become one of the powers of | 
rope. This he could only do by taking 
vantage of the apparent momentary weal 
of Austria, and seizing a portion of the t 
ritory of the young queen. In order to accor 
plish this, it was for his interest to oppose t} 
election of Maria Theresa’s husband, the gr 
duke Francis, as emperor. The imperial er 
placed upon the brow of Francis would iny 
Austria with almost resistless power. Stil] 
Frederick was ready to promise his earnest ¢ 
currence in this arrangement if Maria Theres 
would surrender to him Silesia. He had ever 
moderated his terms, as we have mentioned, ti 
a portion of the province. 

France had no fear of Prussia. Even wit! 
the addition of Silesia, it would be compara 
tively a feeble realm. But France did fear tl 
supremacy of Austria over Europe. It was 
for the apparent interest of the court of Ver 
sailles that Austria should be weakened, and, 
consequently, that the husband of the quee 
should not be chosen emperor of Germany 
Therefore France was coming into sympat 
with Frederick, and was disposed to aid him 
in his warfare against Austria. 

England was the hereditary foe of France 
It was one of the leading objects in her diplo 
macy to circumvent that power. ‘* Our great 
grandfathers,” writes Carlyle, ‘‘lived in per 
petual terror that they would be devoured by 
France; that French ambition would overset 
the Celestial Balance, and proceed next to eat 
the British nation.” Strengthening Austri: 
was weakening France. Therefore the sym 
pathies of England were strongly with Austria. 
In addition to this, personal feelings came in 
The puerile little king, George I., hated im- 
placably his nephew, Frederick of Prussia 


| which hatred Frederick returned with interest 
tant from the three beleaguered fortresses— | 


Spain was at war with England, and wa 
ready to enter into an alliance with any pow 
which would aid her in her struggle with tha 
formidable despot of the seas. 

The czarina, Anne of Russia, died the 28th 
of October, 1740, just eight days after the deat! 
of the emperor. She left, in the cradle, th 
infant czar Iwan, her nephew, two months old 
The father of this child was a brother of Fred 
erick’s neglected wife Elizabeth. The mothe 
was the Russian princess Catharine of Meck 
lenburg, now called princess Anne, whom Fred- 
erick had at one time thought of applying 
for as his wife. Russia was a semi-barbari: 
realm just emerging into consideration, and 
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. one could tell by what influences it would 
swaved. The minor powers could be con- 
“by the greater—constrained by terror or 
; Such, in general, was the state 
f Europe at this time. 

Austria was rapidly marshaling her hosts, 
nd pouring them through the defiles of the 
ountains to regain Silesia. Her troops still 
d three important fortresses—Neisse, Brieg, 


“] 
a 


1 by bribes. 


however, 

Though 
t was midwinter, bands of Austrian horsemen 
vere soon sweeping in all directions, like local 
tempests borne on the wings of the wind. 


Glogau. These places were, 


losely blockaded by the Prussians. 


ar 
Wherever there was an unprotected baggage- 
iin or a weakly 
ooping down to seize their prey, an 
s suddenly as they had appeared. 


defended post they came 
} 


1 vanished 
Their num- 
All 


the roads were swept by these swarms of ir- 


rs seemed to be continually increasing. 


gulars, who carefully avoided any serious en- 
gagement, while they awaited the approach of 
he Austrian army, which was gathering its 
strength to throw down to Frederick the gaunt- 
‘t on an open field of battle. 

Much to Frederick’s chagrin he soon learned 
that a body of three hundred foot and three 

undred horse, cautiously approaching through 
y-paths in the mountains, had thrown itself 
nto Neisse, to strengthen the garrison there. 
[his was on the 5th of March. But six days 
still more alarming event had oc- 
On the 27th of February Frederick, 
a small escort, not dreaming of danger, 
set out to visit two small posts in the vicinity 
of Neisse. He stopped to dine with a few of 
is officers in the little village of Wartha, while 
he principal part of the detachment which 
wecompanied him continued its movement to 
Baumgarten. 

The leader of an Austrian band of five hun- 
ired dragoons was on the watch. As the de- 
tachment of one hundred and fifty horse ap- 
proached Baumgarten the Austrians from their 
imbuscade plunged upon them. 
i short, sharp conflict, when the Prussians fled, 
leaving ten dead, sixteen prisoners, one stand- 
urd, and two kettle-drums in the hands of 
the victors. The king had just sat down at 
he dinner-table when he heard, at the distance 

a few miles, the tumult of the musketry. 
He sprang from the table, hurriedly mustered 
a small force of forty hussars and fifty foot, and 
hastened toward the scene. Arriving at the 
field he found it silent and deserted, and the 
ten men lying dead upon it. 


efore a 
ured. 
ith 


There was 


¢ 
T 


The victorious 
Austrians, disappointed in not finding the king, 
bore their spoils in triumph to Vienna. It was 
a very narrow escape for Frederick. Had he 
then been captured it might have changed the 
history of Europe, and no one can tell the 
amount of blood and woe which would have 
been averted. 

It is perhaps not strange that Frederick 
should have imbibed a strong feeling of antipa- 
thy to Christianity. In his father’s life he had 
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witnessed only its most repulsive caricature. 
While making the loudest protestations of pie- 
y, Frederick William, in his daily conduct, 
ad manifested mainly only every thing that is 


t 
} 
] 


iateful and of bad report. 
dent 


Still, it is quite evi- 
Frederick was not blind to the dis- 
tinction between the principles of Christianity, 
as taught by Jesus and developed in His life, 


that 
i 
and the conduct of those who, professing His 
name, trampled those principles beneath their 
feet. In one of his letters to Voltaire, dated 
Cirey, August 26, 1736, Frederick wrote : 

‘*May you never be disgusted with the sci- 
ences by the quarrels of their cultivators; a 
race of men no better than courtiers; often 
enough as greedy, intriguing, false, and cruel 
as these. 

‘* And how sad for mankind that the very 
interpreters of Heaven’s commandments—the 
theologians I mean—are sometimes the most 
dangerous of all! professed messengers of the 
Divinity, yet men sometimes of obscure ideas 
and pernicious behavior, their soul blown out 
with mere darkness, full of gall and pride in 
proportion as it is empty of truths. Every 
thinking being who is not of their opinion is 
an atheist; and every king who does not favor 
them will be damned. Dangerous to the very 
throne, and yet intrinsically insignificant. 

‘“*T respect metaphysical ideas. Rays of 
lightning they are in the midst of deep night. 
More, I think, is not 


physics. 


to be hoped from meta- 
It does not seem likely that the first 
principles of things will ever be known. The 
mice that nestle in some little holes of an im- 
mense building know not whether it is eternal, 
or who the architect, or why he built it. Such 
mice are we. And the Divine architect has 
never, that I know of, told His secret to one 
of us.” 

Notwithstanding these sentiments, the king 
sent throughout Silesia a supply of sixty Prot- 
estant preachers, ordained especially for the 
|work. Though Frederick himself did not wish 
to live in accordance with the teachings of 
Jesus Christ, it is very evident that he did 
not fear the influence of that gospel upon his 
Very wisely the Protestant 
preachers were directed carefully to avoid giv- 
ing any offense to the Catholics. They were 
to preach in barns and town-halls, in places 
where there was no Protestant church. The 
salary of each was one hundred and fifty dol- 
: bably with rations. ‘They were 


Silesian subjects. 


lars a year, prt 
all placed under the general superintendence 
of one of the army chaplains. 

Every day it became more clear that Maria 
Theresa was resolved not to part with one inch 
of her territory, and that the Austrian court 
was thoroughly roused in its determination to 
drive the intrusive Prussians out of Silesia, 
Though Frederick had no seruples of conscience 
to prevent him from seizing a portion of the 
domains of Maria Theresa, his astonishment and 
indignation were alike aroused by the rumor 


that England, Poland, and Russia were con- 
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templating the dismemberment of his realms. | tainly succeed. 


An army of thirty-six thousand men, under the 
old duke Leopold of Dessan,' was immediately 
dispatched by Frederick to Gétten, on the front- 
iers of Hanover, to seize upon that continental 
possession ¢ fthe king of Eng): 
t indication of a hostile 
LI. was great] 

Frederick himself plunged into the 
midst of difficulties and perils which exacted 
to the utmost his energies both of body and 
yf mind, 


nd upon the slight 

nt. 

y alarmed by this menace. 
yund 


es movem George 


Every moment was occupied in 
strengthening his posts, collecting magazines, 
recruiting his forces, and planning to circum- 
vent the foe. From the calm of Reinbeck he 
found himself suddenly tossed by the surges of 
one of the most terrible tempests of conflict 
which a mortal ever encountered. Through 
night and storm, almost without sleep and with- 
out food, drenched and chilled, he was gallop- 
ing over the hills and through the valleys, climb- 
ing the steeples, fording the streams, wading 
the morasses, involved in a struggle which now 
threatened even the crown which he had so re- 
Had Frederick 
alone suffered, but few tears of sympathy would 
have been shed in his behalf. 
tion had stirred up 


cently placed upon his brow. 
3ut his ambi- 
a conflict which was soon 
to fill all Europe with the groans of the dying, 
the tears of the widow, 
phan. 

Frederick deemed it of great importance to 
gain immediate possession of Glogau. It was 
bravely defended by the Austrian commander, 
count Wallis, and there was hourly danger that 
an Austrian army might appear for its relief. 
Frederick, in the intensity of his anxiety, as he 
hurried from post to pest, wrote from every 


the wailings of the or- 


stopping-place to young Leopold, whom he had 
left in command of the siege, urging him im- 
mediately to open the trenches, concentrate the 
fire of his batteries, and to carry the place by 
storm. ‘I have clear intelligence,” he wrote, 
“that troops are actually on the way for the 
rescue of Glogau.” Each note was more im- 
perative than the succeeding one. On the 6th 
of March he wrote from Ohlau: 

‘7 am certainly informed that the enemy 
will make some attempt. I hereby, with all 
distinctness, command that so soon as the pe- 
tards are come you attack Glogau. 
must make your dispositions for more than one 
attack, so that if one fail the other shall cer- 


! Leopold of Anhault-Dessau was one of the most 
extraordinary men of any age. His life was but a 
constant whirlwind of battle, almost from his birth 
in 1676, to his death in 1747. His face was of the 
“color of gunpowder,” and his fearless, tumultuous 
soul was in conformity with the rugged body in which 
it was encased. The whole character of the man 
may be inferred from the following prayer, which it is 
said he was accustomed to offer before entering bat- 
tle: ““O God! assist onr side. 


ng the 


At least, avoid assist- 
enemy, and leave the result to me.” Leo- 
t called the Old Dessauer, and his son, the Young 
Leopold, were of essential service to Frederick in his 
wars. Pages might be filled illustrative of the char- 
acter of this eccentric man. 


And you | 
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I hope you will put off no lo 
Otherwise the blame of all the misc} 
that might arise out of longer delay must | 
on you aione, 

On the 8th of March Leopold summoned 
his generals at noon, and informed them t 
Glogau, at all hazards, must be taken that 
night. The most minute directions were gi, 
to euch one. ‘There were to be three attacks- 
one up the river on its left bank, one down ¢ 
river on its right bank, and one on the | 
side perpendicular to the other two. The n 
ment the clock on the big steeple in Gloga 
should give the 


ger. 


first stroke of midnight the 
three columns were to start. Before the las: 
stroke should be given they were all to be up 
the silent, rapid advance. 

Count Wallis, who was intrusted with tl 
defense of the place, had a garrison of abont 
thousand men, with fifty-eight heavy guns a 
several mortars, and a large amount of ammu 
nition. Glogau was in the latitude of fifty-tw: 
nearly six degrees north of Quebec. It was 
cold wintry night. ‘The ground was cover 
with snow. Water had been thrown upon thi 
glacis, so that it was slippery with ice. Prix 
Leopold in person led one of the columns. The 
sentinels upon the walls were not alarmed un 
til three impetuous columns, like concentra 
ting tornadoes, were sweeping down upon them 
They shouted ‘To arms!” The soldiers, rouss 
from sleep, rushed to their guns. Their light 
ning flashes were instantly followed by wa 
deepest thunders, as discharge followed dis 
charge in rapid succession. 

But the assailants were already so near tl 
walls that the shot passed harmlessly over thei: 
heads, Without firing a gun or uttering a 
sound these well-drilled soldiers of Frederick 
William hewed down the palisades, tore out 
the chevaux-de-frise, and clambered over th 
glacis. With axe and petard they burst open 
the gates and surged into the city. 

In one short hour the gallant deed was done 
But ten of the assailants were killed and forty- 
eight wounded. 
more severe, 


The loss of the Austrians was 
The whole garrison, one thou- 
sand sixty-five in number, and their materie/ 
of war, consisting of fifty brass cannons, a large 
amount of ammunition, and the military chest, 
containing thirty-two thousand florins, fell into 
the hands of the victors. ‘To the inhabitants of 
Glogau it was a matter of very little moment 
whether the Austrian or the Prussian banne1 
floated over their citadel. Neither party paid 
much more regard to the rights of the people 
than they did to those of the mules and the 
horses. 

But to Frederick the importance of 
very great. The 


he 


t 
| 
was justly ascribed to his general direction. 
Thus he obtained a taste of that military re- 


achievement was vit 


ex] 


nown which he had so greatly coveted. The 
king was, at this time, at his head-quarters at 
Schweidnitz, about one hundred and twenty 
miles from Glogau. A courier, dispatched im 
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THE ASSAULT ON GLOGAU. 


mediately from the captured town, communica 
ted to him, at five o'clock in the afternoon, the 
glad tidings of the brilliant victory. 
Frederick was overjoyed. In the exuberance 
f his satisfaction he sent prince Leopold a pres- 
nt of ten thousand dollars. To each private 
soldier he gave halfa guinea, and to the officers 
ims in proportion. To the old duke 
sauer, father of the young prince Leo 
wrote: 
“The more I think of the Glogau 
the more important I find it. Prince 
has achieved the prettiest military stroke th 


has been done in this century, 


From my heart 


I congratulate you on having such a son. In 
boldness of resolution, in plan, in execution, it 
is alike 
affairs.” 


admirable, and quite gives a turn to my 

Leaving a sufficient force to garrison Glogau, 
the king 
ributed among the other important posts ; 
prince Leopold, in high favor, joined the 


ill the remaining regiments to 


ordered 


while 


king at Schweidnitz, to assist in the siege of 
d 


his 


the 


concentrate 
Neisse before 
for relief. 
Austrians would not 


Neisse. Frederick rapidly 
for ‘ the capture of 
should 


the 


army march 


thought 


Its 
He 


able to 


that he 
1) 


take the field before the snow should 
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the 
ome, affording forage for their horses, 

But general Neipperg, the Austrian com- 
mander-in-chief, proved as watchful, enterpris- 
as Frederick. His scouting 
ands swarmed in all directions. The Prussian 


isappear and new spring grass should 


t 


ing, and energetic 


off, their reconnoi- 


foraging } were cut 


yarties 
trers were driven back, and all the movements of 
the main body of the Austrian army were veiled 
from their view. General Neipperg, hearing of 
the fall of Glogau, decided, notwithstanding the 
nelemency of the weather and the snow, 
march immediately, with thirty thousand men, 
to the relief of Neisse. His path led through 
mountain defiles, over whose steep and icy roads 
his heavy guns and lumbering ammunition wag- 
drawn. 


ms were with difficulty 


At the same time Frederick, unaware of the 


movement of the Austrians, prepared to 
the siege of Neisse with the utmost vigor. Leay 
ing some of his ablest generals to conduct th 
operations there, Frederick himself marched. 
with strong reinforcements, to strengthen g 
eral Schwerin, who was stationed among 
Jagerndorf hills, on the southern frontie, 
Silesia, to prevent the Austrians from gx 
across the mountains. Marching from Ottma 
chau the king met general Schwerin at N; 
stadt, half-way to Jagerndorf, and they return 
But the swarming horse- 


together to that place. 
men of general Neipperg were so bold and wate} 
ful that no information could be obtained of the 
situation or movements of the Austrian army 
Frederick, seeing no indications that g 
Neipperg was attempting to force 
through the snow-encumbered defiles of t! 


his w 
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FREDERICK 
mountains, prepared to return, and, with his 
oncentrated force, with all 
ge of Neisse. 

As he was upon the point of setting off, 
even Austrian deserters came in and rey 
that general Neipperg’s full army was ad 

ng at but a few miles’ di 


press vigor the 


ort- 
Even 


ey were giving their report sounds of musket 
ind cannon announced that the Prussian out- 


as 


josts were assailed by the advance-guard of the 
The peril of Frederick was great. Ha 
Neipperg known the prize within his reach the 
ipe of the Prussian king would have been 

| Frederick had but three or 
ur thousand men with him at Jagerndorf, and 


nly three pieces of artillery with forty 


ost impossible. 
rounds 
fammunition. Bands of Austrian cavalry on 
+t horses were swarming all around him. Sel 
ym in the whole course of his life was Frede- 
rick placed in a more critical position. 
It was soon ascertained that the main body 
f the Austrian army was fifteen miles to the 
ithwest, at Freudenthal, pressing on toward 
sse. General Neipperg, without the slight- 
suspicion that Frederick was any where in 
iis vicinity, had sent aside a reconnoitring par- 
of skirmishers to ascertain if there were any 
Prussians at Jagerndorf. General Neipperg, at 
Freudenthal, was as near Neisse as Frederick 
was at Jagerndorf. 
There was not a moment to be lost. Gener- 


il Nel perg was moving resol 


| itely forward with 
1 clond of skirmishers in the advance and on 
With the utmost exertions Frede 


< immediately rendezvoused all his remote 


is win 


Ings. 


osts, destroving such stores as could not hasti- 
ly be removed, and by a forced march of twenty- 
five miles in one day reached Neustadt. Gen 
eral Neipperg was marching by a parallel road 
bout twenty miles west of that which the Prus 
At Neustadt the king was still 
twenty miles from Neisse. With the delay of 
but a few hours, that he might assemble all the 
Prussian bands from the posts in that neighbor 
hood, the king again resumed his march. He 
had no longer any hope of continuing the siege 


sians traversed. 


of Neisse. 


His only aim was to concentrate all 
his scattered forces, which had been spread over 
in area of nearly two thousand square miles, 
ind, upon some well selected field, to t.ust to 
There 
was no choice left for him between this course 
and an ignominious retreat, 

Therefore, 


the uncertain issues of a general battle. 


instead of marching upon Neisse, 
the king directed his course to Steinau, twenty 
miles east of Neisse. The siege was abandoned, 
and the whole Prussian army, so far as was pos 
sible, was gathered around the king. On the 
fifth of April Frederick established his head 
quarters at Steinau. On that same day gen 
eral Neipperg, with the advanced corps of his 
army, triumphantly entered Neisse. Appre 
hensive of an immediate attack, Frederick made 
ull his arrangements for a battle. In the con 
fusion of those hours, during which the whole 


Prussian army, with all its vast accumulation 


yy 
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of artillery and baggage wagons, was surging 
like an inundation through the streets of Stei 
nau, the village took fire and was burned to ashes. 


With 


were 


great difficulty the artillery and powder 
saved, ed the 

while the adjoining houses 
veloped in flam« 


cold, 


being entan in narrow 


streets, were en- 
d The night was intensely 
The Prussian army bivouacked in the 
open frozen fields. ; 

General Neipperg, as his men were weary 
ake an attack, 


season of repose 


with their long march, did not n 
but allowed his troops a short 
in the enjoyment of the comforts of 

Frederick ex 
ued his retreat to Friedland, ten miles f 
nort He to get between the 
Austrians and Ohlau. He had many pieces 
of artillerv there, 


eisse. 
The next morning, the 6th, mtin- 
irther 
was anxious 
and large s ’s of ammuni 
Aus 
trians, It was Frederick’s intention to cross 
the Neisse at a 9 
miles from Friedland. But the ofticer in charge 
there had been compelled to destroy the bridge, 
to protect himself from the Austrian horsemen, 
who in large numbers had appeared upon the 
opposite banks. 


tion, which would prove a rich prize to the 


river bridge at S 


orgau, eight 


Prince Leo} old was sent with 
ne 
But the Austrian 
dragoons were encountered in such numbers that 


artillery and a strong force to reconstruct 
bridge and force the passage. 


the enterprise was found impossible. 

Frederick therefore decided to march down 
the river twenty miles farther, to Lowen, where 
there was a good bridge. To favor the opera- 
tion, I rince Leopold, with large divisions of the 
army and much of the baggage, was to cross 
the Neisse Michelau, a 


miles above Lowen. sages were suc 


on pontoons at few 
Both pa 
shed, and the two columns ef 
fected a junction on the west side of the river 
on the 8th of April. The blockade of Brieg 


was abandoned, and its blockading force united 


cessfully accompli 


with the general army. 

General Neipperg had now left Neisse. 
he kept himself so by of 
skirmishers as to render his march entirely in- 


visible. 


surrounded clouds 
Frederick, anxious to unite with him 
his troops under the prince of Holstein Beck, 
advanced toward Grottkau to meet that divi- 
sion, which had been ordered to join him. The 
prince had been stationed at Frankenstein, wit! 
ind foot 


all the 


a force of about eight thousand, horse 
But the Austrian s 
roads that the king had not 
any tidings from him whatever. 

It was Saturday, the 8th of April. 
ing, of 


the bleak plains. Breasting 


outs so ¢ upleda 


been able to obtain 


A blind- 


smothering storm swept ovel 


snow 


the 


gale, and 
wading through the drifts, the Prussian troops 
tramped along, unable to see scarcely a rod be 
At a little hamlet called Leipe the 
van-guard encountered a band of Austrian hus 
They took several captives. From them 
they learned, much to their chagrin, 
little to their alarm, that the Austri 
eady in possession of Grottkau, 


fore them. 
sars. 
and not a 


army was 


itly the Prussian troops were ordered t¢ 
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lly retracing their steps 

21pe, much to the sur- 

hey pressed on seven 

hlau, and encamped for 
anxiety of Frederick in these 
before the foe, and 

his incur- 
honor, must 
tor 
almost 


of gaining 
There 


he Prussians were 


was no sleep 


he Austrians, and it was quite 
morrow would usher in a bat- 
ppressed by the peril of his position, the 


» night wrote to his brother Au- 


n, who was at Breslau, as follows. 
at the 


} 
HE 

tal helter 

1ad taken shelte r. 


little village of 


st BrorHer,—The enemy has 
sia. We are not more than a 
mile fi them. To-morrow must decide our 
If I die, 


has always loved you most tenderly, 


toy t 
2 


tune. do not forget a brother who 
I recom- 
mend to you my most dear mother, my domes 

Eichel and Schuh- 


all my testamentarv 


** Remember me always, but console yourself 
for my death. TI » glory of the 
ind the honor of the Hous« 
ion, and will 


Prussian arms 
set me in ac- 
last 


I recommend to you, in 


have 
HAVE 


ide me to my moment 


You are my sole heir. 


lying, those whom I have the most loved dur- 
ng my life—Ke 


Hacke, 


ind Eichel, in wh 


yserling, Jordan, Wartensleben, 

who is a very honest man, Fredersdorf, 

m yon may place entire con- 
idence. 

ch beque ath eight 

1 All 

To e 


present in 


thousand crowns ($6000) 


that I 


ich of my brothers and 


domestics. have elsewhere 
you, 
: ne; a thousand 
uds to my sister at Baireuth. 
I think on their score; and you 

n I can tell you, the tenderness 
| the sentiments of most inviolable friend- 
with which I am, dearest brother, your 
faithful brother and servant till death, 


‘¢ FREDERICK,” 


To his fi 


lau, he wrote: 


end Jordan, who was also in Bres- 


‘“*My pEAR JorDAN,—We are going to fight 
to-morrow. Thou knowest the chances of war, 
rhe life of kings is not more regarded than that 
of private people. I know not what will happen 
to me. 

‘* If my destiny is finished, remember a friend 
If Heaven pro- 
long my days, I will write to thee after to-mor- 


who loves thee always tenderly. 


row, and thou shalt hear of our victory. Adieu, 
dear friend; I shall love thee till death. 
‘* FREDERICK.” 


It is worthy of notice that there is no indica- 
tion that the king sent any word of affectionate 


remembrance to his neglected wife. It is 
remarkable feature in the character of the em 
peror Napoleon I, that in his busiest campaig 
rarely did a day pass in which he did not w: 
to Josephine. He often wrote to her twice a 
day. 

Sunday morning, the 9th, dawned lurid 
The air was 3 
filled with the falling snow that one could ; 
see the 


The storm raged unabated. 
distance of twenty paces ; and the rt 
was piling up large drifts on the frozen plains 
Neither army could move. Neipperg was j 
advance of Frederick, and had established his 
head-quarters at the village of Moliwitz, a fi 
miles northwest of Pogerell. He had ¢} 
fore got fairly between the Prussians and Oh 
lau. But Frederick knew not where the Aus 
For six-and-thirty hours 
wild storm drove both Prussians and Austrians 


to such shelter as could be obtained in the sey 


trian army was, 


eral hamlets which were scattered over the ex 
tended plain. 

Frederick dispatched messengers to Ohlau t 
summon the force there to his aid; the m 
The Prussians wi 
now in a deplorable ccndition. 


sengers were all captured. 
The roads were 
encumbered and rendered almost impassable | 
the drifted snow. The army was cut off from 
its supplies, and had provisions on hand but fo 
a single day. Both parties alike plundere 
the poor inhabitants of their cattle, sheep, a 

Every thing that would burn was seized 
for their camp-fires. We speak of the carnag: 
of the battle-field and often forget the 
which is 


grain. 


mise 
almost invariably brought upon tl 
he Ipless inhabitants of t 
the armies move. 


he region through wl 
Nf 


‘he schoolmaster of M 


witz, a kind, simple-hearted, accurate old ger 
tleman, wrote an account of the scenes he wit 
nessed. 
Ds he 

** Country, for 
the Austrian garrison of Brieg, no 


llied out upon the vi 


Under date of Mollwitz, Sand ty, April 
writes: 
two days back, was in new 
alarm by 
left at liberty, who sa 
about, and plundered black cattle, sheep, gra 
But tl 
lwitz the whole Austrian army w 


and whatever they could come at. 
day in Molly 

upon us. First there went three hundred hus- 
through the 


quartered themselves there, and rushed hithe1 


sars village to Griiningen, wl 

and thither into houses, robbing and plunder- 
from 
another they took linen, clothes, and other fur- 


ing. From one they took his best horses ; 
nitures and victual. 

‘*General Neipperg halted here at Mollwitz 
with the whole army before the village, in mind 
to quarter, And quarter was settled, so that 
plow-farmer got four to five companies to lodge. 
and a spade-farmer two or three hundred cav- 
alry. The houses were full of officers, and the 
fields full of horsemen and baggage; and al 
around you saw nothing but fires burning. Th 
wooden railings were instantly torn down fo 
fire-wood. ‘The hay, straw, barley were eate! 
away, and brought to nothing. Every thing 


from the barns was carried out. As the whele 
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rmy could not lodge itself with us, eleven hun- 
lred infantry quartered at Laugwitz. Ba 

f got four hundred cavalry ; and this day no- 
»dy knew what would come of it.” 


Monday morning the storm ceased. 
was a perfect calm. 
snow, nearly two fi 


There 
For leagues the spotless 
et deep ex- 
The anxiety of Frederick had 
great that for two nights he had not 


covered all the 





tended pla 1s. 
been 
} 


so 
n able to get any sleep. He had plunged 
into this war with the full assurance that he was 
It now seemed in- 
evitable that he was to encounter but defeat 
ind shame. 


to gain victory and glory. 


At the earliest dawn the whole army was in 
motion. Ranked in four columns, they cau 
iously advanced toward Ohlau, ready to de- 
ploy instantly into line of battle should the en 
emy appear. Scouts were sent out in all di 
ctions, But, toiling painfully through the 
lrifts, they could obtain no reliable information. 
The spy-glass revealed nothing but the winding 
sheet of crisp and sparkling snow, with scarcely 
i shrub tree to break the 


There were no fences to be seen—nothing but a 


or a dreary view. 
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x 


eh 


<La 1" / 


smooth, white 
The hamlet « 
had 


seven miles 


lain, spreading for miles around. 
Mollwitz, 


established 


I 
f where general Neip 
perg his head-quarters, was 
north from P 
which point Frederick was mar« 
distance of a few 


about gerell, from 
At the 

there 
were several wretched little hamlets, consisting 
of a few low, thatched, clay farm-houses clus 
tered together. 


ning. 


miles from each other 


General Neipperg was not attempting to move 
in the He, howe 
reconnoitring party of mounted hussars under 
Rothenburg Al 
Mollwitz this party encountered the advance 
guard of the Pru 


deep snow, sent out a 


general out two miles from 


ssians. The hussars, after a 
momentary conflict, in several fell, re 
treated the General Neip 
perg was just sitting down to dinner. The Prus 

| the rear columns to. 
and then de} loyed into line. As the 
Austrian hussars dashed into the village of Moll 
witz with the 


which 


an 1 gave 


alarm. 
sian advance waited for 


come up, 


announcement that the Prussians 
! had attacked them, and 
ir number, ge 
ped knife and fork, sj 


PI] and fork, §} 


were on tne 





killed forty 


neral Neipperg 


rang from the table 
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and dispatched couriers in all directions, gallop- 


ing for life, to concentrate his troops. 
was mainly distributed about in three villages, 


His force | 
| the right of the Prussian line. 


two or three miles apart. The clangor of trump- | 
ets and drums resounded ; and by the greatest 


exertions the Austrian troops were collected 
from their scattered encampments, and formed 


in two parallel lines, about two miles in length, | 


facing the Prussians, who were slowly advanc- | 


ing in the same order, wading through the snow. 
Each army was formed with the infantry in the | 
centre and the cavalry on the wings. Frederick 
was then but an inexperienced soldier. 


1c 


He sub- | 
} 


sequently condemned the want of military abil- | 


ity which he displayed upon this occasion, 

**We approached,” he writes, ‘‘ marshal Neip- | 
perg’s army without being discovered by any one | 
His troops were then cantoned in 

But at that time I had not suf- 
ficient experience to know how to avail myself | 
of such an opportunity. I ought immediately | 
to have ordered two of my columns to surround | 
the village of Mollwitz, and then to have at-| 
tacked it. J ought at the same instant to have | 
detached my dragoons with orders to have at- | 
tacked the other two villages, which contained | 
the The infantry, which } 
should have followed, would have prevented 
If I had proceeded in } 
this way I am convinced that I should have | 
totally destroyed the Austrian army.” 

| 
{ 


man living. 
three villages. 


Austrian cavalry. 


them from mounting. 


It was now about noon. ‘The sun shone 

brightly on the glistening snow. There was no | 
wind. Twenty thousand peasants, armed and 

drilled as soldiers, were facing each other upon 

either side, to engage in mutual slaughter, with | 
no animosity between them—no cause of quar- 

rel. It is one of the unrevealed mysteries of | 
Providence, that any one man should thus have 
it in his power to create such wide-spread death 
and The Austrians had a splendid 
body of cavalry, eight thousand six hundred in 
number. Frederick had but about half as many 
The Prussians had sixty pieces of 
artillery, the Austrians but eighteen. 


The battle soon began, with its tumult, its 
thunder-roar of artillery and musketry, its gush- 


misery, 


horsemen. 


ing blood, its cries of agony, its death convul- 
Both parties fought with the reckless 
the desperation, with which trained 
soldiers, of whatever nationality, almost always 
fight. 

The Prussians advanced, in their long double 
line, trampling the deep snow beneath their feet. 
All their bands 
of music were pealing forth their most martial 
airs. Their sixty pieces of artillery, well in 
front, opened a rapid and deadly fire. The 
thoroughly-drilled Prussian artillerymen dis- 
charged their guns with unerring aim, breaking 
gaps in the Austrian ranks, and with such won- 
derful rapidity that the unintermitted roar of 
the cannons drowned the sound of drums and 
trumpets. 


sions. 


courage, 


All their banners were waving. 


Instructions, p. 113. 


bridge 
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The Austrian cavalry made an impetuous 
charge upon the weaker Prussian cavalry on 
Frederick com- 
manded here in person. The Prussian righ; 
wing was speedily routed, and driven in wild 
retreat over the plain. The king lost his pres- 


| ence of mind and fled ingloriously with the fy- 


gitives. General Schulenberg endeavored, jn 
vain, to rally the disordered masses. He re- 
ceived a sabre slash across his face. Drenched 
in blood he still struggled, unavailingly, to a1 
rest the torrent, when a bullet struck him dead, 
The battle was now raging fiercely all along th 
lines. 

General Rémer, in command of the Austrian 
cavalry, had crushed the right wing of th 
Prussians. Resolutely he followed up his \ 


| tory, hotly chasing the fugitives in the wildest 


disorder far away to the rear, capturing nine of 
their guns. Who canimagine the scene? There 
were three or four thousand horsemen put t 
utter rout, clattering over the plain, impetu- 
ously pursued by six or seven thousand of th« 
finest cavalry in the world, discharging pistol- 
shots into their flying ranks, and raining down 
upon them sabre blows. 

The young king, all unaccustomed to those 
horrors of war whjch he had evoked, was swep: 
along with the inundation. The danger of his 
falling, in the midst of the general carnage, o1 
of his capture, which was, perhaps, still more t 
be dreaded, was imminent. His friends er 
treated him to escape for his life. Even mar 
shal Schwerm, the veteran soldier, assured hin 
that the battle was lost, and that he probabl 
could escape capture only by a precipitate flight. 

Frederick, thus urged, leaving the main body 
of his army as he supposed in utter rout, with 
a small escort, put spurs to his steed in the at- 
tempt to escape. The king was well mounted 
on a very splendid bay horse. <A rapid ride of 
fifteen miles in a southerly direction brought 
him to the river Neisse, which he crossed by : 
at the little town of Lowen. Imme- 
after his departure prince Leopold dis 
patched a squadron of dragoons to accompany 
Sut Frederick 
fled so rapidly that they could not overtake him, 
and in the darkness, for night soon approached, 
they lost his track. Even several of the few 
who accompanied him, not so well mounted as 
the king, dropped off by the way, their horses 
not being able to keep up with his swift pace. 

It was Frederick’s aim to reach Oppeln, a 
small town upon the river Oder, about thirty 
miles from the field of battle. He supposed 
that one of his regiments still held that place. 
But this regiment had hurriedly vacated the 
post, and had repaired with all its baggage to 
Pampitz, in the vicinity of Mollwitz. Upon the 
retirement of this garrison a wandering party 
of sixty Austrian hussars had taken possession 
of the town. 

Frederick, unaware that Oppeln was in thi 
hands of the enemy, arrived, with the few oi 
his suit who had been able to keep up with him, 


diately 


the king as his body-guard. 





FREDERICK ' 


Battle of 
MOLLWITZ, 


April 10, 1741. 
Advance of Prussians. 


Where Rothen 


Austrian Infantry. 


“ 


Cavalry 


Retreat of Austrians. 


ut midnight before the closed gates of 
vn. ‘Who are you?” th 
“We are 


, accompanying a courier from the king.’ 


e Austrian senti 


ls inquired. Prussians,’ was the 


e Austrians, unconscious of the prize within 


grasp, and not knowing how numerous 
Prussian party might be, instantly opened 
musketry fire upon thi 
of the 


ig 
pen the gate, a 


m, through the iron 
Had but 


let the king enter the 


tings they thrown 


gate. 


1d thus 


iu 


1 
I 
histe f Europe migh 
A sUrO} ight 
U} 
1) 


pparently 
destinies of 


}s the whole 
1 changed. such 
inces the 


rld depend. 


m ay 
empires and 
Fortunately, i | 


the confusion, none were 


bridg 
»d to escape ¥ 


y beyond. 


At Oppeln there ws 
Oder by which the king h 


egiment to the free coun There 
aid the army of 


six thousand men which he had 


e intended to summon to his 
rty sent to 


” The dis- 


ie Austrians blasted 


Gotten under the ‘Old Dessauer. 
harge of the musketry of tl 
even this dismal hope. It seemed as though 
Frederick were doomed to drain the cup of 
tnisery to its dregs. And his anguish must 
have been intensified by the consciousness that 
he deserved it all. But a few leagues behind 
him the bleak, snow-clad plains, swept by the 
night-winds, were strewed with the bodies of 
seven or eight thousand men, the dying and the 
dead, innocent peasant boys torn from their 
homes, whose butchery had been caused by his 
wn selfish ambition. 

The king, in utter exhaustion from hunger, 
sleeplessness, anxiety, and misety, for a mo 
1ent lost all self-control. As with his litt 
band of fugitives he vanished into the gloom of 
the night, not knowing where to go, he ex- 
claimed, in the bitterness of his despair, “O 
my God, my God, this is too much!” 

Retracing his steps in the darkness some fif 
teen miles he returned to Lowen, where, by 
a bridge, a few hours before, he had crossed 
the Neisse. Taught caution by the misadven 
ture at Oppeln, he reined up his horse, before 
the morning dawned, at the mill of Hilbersdorf, 
about a mile and a half from the town. ‘The 
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king, uy is high-blooded charger, had out- 
ridden ne: all his but 


One of these attendants 


urly escort ; one or two 


were now with him. 
he sent into the town to ascertain if it were still 
held by the Prussians 
lter of the mill the return of 
It was still night, dark and cold. 


ping over the snow-clad pla 


Almost alone he wait- 
ed under the sh« 
his courier, 
The wind, swee] ins, 
cause he exhausted, half-famished monarch 
is saddle. 

gloom 


of the soul far deeper 
with which nature can ever be 
t easy to conceive of a mor- 

f greater mental 
1, ambitious young 


monar in which he waited 


in terror ils e, DY e side of the mill, 
for At length the 


and the messenger 


lis courier, 
u x 
came back, panied by an adjutant, to 
announct he ki iat the Prussians still 
held Low en, and a fi Prussian army had 
gained a si ; 
Who can the conflicting emotions 
of joy and wretchedness, of triumph and shame, 
of relief and chagrin, with which the heart of 
Frederick must have been rent! The army of 
Prussia had triumphed, under the leadership 
of his generals, while he, its young and ambi- 
tious sovereign, who had unjustly provoked war 
that he might obtain military glory, a fugitive 
from the field, was scampering like a coward 


lwitz. 


over the plains at midnight, seeking his own 
Never, perhaps, 


nal instance 


safety. was there a more sig- 


Fred- 


| well that the derision of Europe 


a retributive providence. 
erick knew ful 
would be 1 by ca 
of the chiv: 


in | 


excite ricatures and lampoons 
Nor was he deceived 


There was no end to the 


lrie fu 


is ar 1pations, 


i 


which was heaped upon Frederick, gal- 


ridicule 
, from the battle-field in one 
while his solid columns were advanc- 
ry in the other, 
were ungenerous and unjust. 


loping, for dear life 
direction, 
ing to vict His sarcastic foes 
3ut when do 
foes, wieldit weapons of ridicule, ever 
pretend even to be just and generous ? 

The king, upon receiving these strange and 


unexpected tidings, immediately rode into Low- 
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ntered the place, not as a king and a conquer- 
starving fugitive, exhausted with 
and sleepl It is said 
1unger was so great that he stopped at 


ixlety, 


essness, 


» corner of the market-place, 
him with a 
fowl. Thus 
humiliated 
victorious 


Panzern,” 

and a cold 
efreshed, the intensely 
lloped back to hi 


1s 


served 


roast 


at Mollwitz, having been absent from it, 
ror-stricken flight, for sixteen hours. 

agrin of Frederick, in view of this ad 

may be inferred the fact that, 
} 


hole remainder of his life, he was 


from 


to make any allusion to it what- 


king, swept 


t 
wing of cavair 


away tl 


in the wreck of 
, had left the field, and 
ious flig 
the lef 
ghly disciplined that 
his post until he died, 
1e Frederic k 
id drilled these men for twenty years, 


was spurring his horse in his impeti 
his generals in the centre and on 
ei 


ommand of infantry so | 


every man would stand at 


na at 


resolutely maintained tl 
= 
iam hs 


FLIGHT OF 


as men were never drilled befors 


verting them into mere machines, They w 

wielded by their officers as they thems 

handled their own muskets. 

cavalry charges 
; 


Five Success 


men 
Thev stood like rocks dashing aside the tor 


these cast-iron resist 
The assailing columns melted before their t 
rible fire—they discharging 
Austrians’ two. 

After the fifth charge, the Austrians, dis) 
ited, and leaving the snow plain crimson 
the blood and covered with the bodies of 
slain, withdrew out of ball range. Torn 
exhausted, they could not be driven by t 
officers forward to another assault. 17 
tle had now lasted for five hours. Night 
at hand, for the sun had already set. T! 
pulsed Austrians were collected in seatt 


five shots to t 


and confused bands, The experienced ey 
general Schwerin saw that the hour for 
sive action had come. He closed up his 1 
ordered every band to play its most spirit 
and gave the order, ** Forward. An Aust 


officer, writing the next week, describes t 


scene, 


FREDERICK. 


2 or since, con 





FREDERICK THE GREAT. 














“that I never 
They 


‘I can well say,” he writes, 


in my life saw any thing more beautiful. 


marched with the greatest steadiness, arrow 


like a line, as if they 
The glitter of their 
‘lear arms shone strangely in the setting sun, 


straight and their front 


had been upon parade. 
} I 


ind the fire from them went on no otherwise 
than a continued peal of thunder. The spirits 
of our army sank altogether, the foot plainly 
giving way, the horse refusing to come forward 
—all things wavering toward dissolution.” 

The Austrians had already lost, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, four thousand four hun 
dred and ten men. And though the Prussians 
had lost four thousand six hundred and thir- 
teen, still their infantry lines had never for a 
noment wavered; and now, with floating ban 
ners and peals of music, they were advancing 
with the strides of conquerors. 

Thus cireumstanced, general Neipperg gave 
At the double quick, the 
retired back through the street of 
Mollwitz, hurried across the river Lugwitz by 
i bridge, and, turning short to the south, con 
tinued their retreat Grottkau. They 


the order to retreat. 
Austrians 


toward 


left behind them 
eight of those 


} 
the 


ir Own guns, an 
captured from 
exhausted by 


ly dispersed 


Prussians. 
the long battle, t 
and darkness already enveloping them, did not 


ssians, 

heir cavalry most 
attempt any vigorous pursuit. They bivouacked 
on the grounds, or quartered themselves in the 
villages from which the Austrians had fled. 
On Wednesday, April 12, two davs after the 
battle, Frederick wrote to his sister Wilhelmina, 


from Ohlau, as follows 

“My pearest Sister,—I have the satisfac- 
tion to inform you that we have yesterday’ to- 
tally beaten the They have lost 
more than five thousand men in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners. We have lost prince Fred- 
erick, brother of margraf Karl; general Schu- 
lenberg, Wartensleben of the 
many otl Our troops did miracles, 
and the result shows as much, 


Austrians, 


carabineers, ana 
er officers. 


It was one ot 


is not surprisir 
ng should have been 


somewhat confased it 
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est battles fought within the memory of 


‘I am sure you will take part in this happi- 
that you Will not doubt the tenderness 
ich I am, dearest sister, yours wholly, 
** FREDERICK,” 


s intimate friend Jordan had ac- 
far as Breslau. There he 
, anxiously awaiting the issue of the 

On the llth, the day succeeding the 


king’ 


ed him as 


he wrote from Breslau to the king, as | 


s1nE,—Yesterday I was in terrible alarms. 
sound of the cannon heard, the smoke of 
er visible from the steeple-tops here, all 
to suspect that there was a battle going 
Glorious confirmation of it this morning. 
thing but rejoicing among all the Protestant 


nhabitants, who had begun to be in apprehen- } 


ion from the rumors which the other party 
ook pleasure in spreading. Persons who were 
tle can not enough celebrate the cool- 
und bravery of your Majesty. For myself, 

am at the overflowing point. I have run 
ibout all day announcing this glorious news to 
ie B In my life I have 
One 


n the bat 


liners who are here. 
feit 
the « rer of 


a more perfect satisfaction. 
every street an orator of 
ting the warlike feats of your 

» often, in my idleness, 
artistic elo- 


not 
vned, but gushing full from 


liately sent an announce 


Voltaire. It 


he alluded to his own ad 


to his friend 


taire received the note when in 


sisle, while listening to the first 
" Mahomet. He 
sad the account to the audience between the 
ts. It sived with 
‘You will see,” said Voltaire, ‘* that this piece 
»f Mollwitz will secure the success of mine.” 
cette piece de Mollwitz Se ra 


his tragedy of 


was rec great applause. 


Vous verre que 
e€ussir fa merene, 

The distinguished philosopher Maupertuis 
accompanied Frederick 
Following the king to the vicinity of the field 
he a post 
safe distance, that he might witness the specta- 


on this campaign. 


battle. took of observation at a 


Carlyle, in his peculiar style of word- 


iinting, describes the 
“The sage Maupertuis, for example, had 
mbed some tree, or place of impregnability, 

And he did see 
much too clearly at last! In such a tide of 
iasing on that Right Wing, and 


issue as follows: 


ing to see the battle there. 


arging and ¢ 
ind all the fi 
le bickering and boiling of Horse-currents, 


el 


1 in the Prussian rear; in such 


round all the Prussian re 
of Austrian Hussars for 


fling out ar- 


juarters such a spray 
me element, Maupertuis, I have no doubt, 
were at home doing his sines 


An Austrian Hussar party gets 


vishes much he 
ind tangents. 


of him on his tree or other stand-point 


wht 


(Voltaire says elsewhere he was mount 
ass, the malicious spirit ! )—too cert: 

trian Hussars got sight of him; his purse, 
watch, all he has of movable, is given fr: 
all will not do. There are frills about tl 
fine laces, cloth; a goodish yellow wi 
Their Slavonic dialect 
tally intelligible by the 


for one thing. 
pantomime acco! 
ing it, forces sage Maupertuis from his tr 
stand-point ; the big red face flurried int 
let, I can fancy, or scarlet and ashy-whi 
ed; and— Let us draw a veil over it. 
next seen shirtless, the once very haughty 
tery, and now much humiliated man; s 
scious of supreme acumen, insight, «1 
science; and though an Austrian prisor 
a monster of rags, struggling to believe t! 
is a genius, and the Trismegistus of m 
What a pickle!” 

While in this deplorable condition M 
tuis was found by the prince of Lic! 
an Austrian officer who had met him in |] 
The prince rescued him from his brutal 
and supplied him with clothing. He w 
ever, taken to Vienna as a priso1 
where he was placed on parole. Volta 
unamiable nature was pervaded by a very 
ed vein of malignity, made himself ver 
over the misfortunes of the philosop) ’ 
Maupertuis glided about the 
for a time in obscurity, the newspap< 

eak of | 
bre 

him with distinction, 


drew hi 


streets ol 


to s] is scientifie celebrity. 


thus ught into notice. The queer 
The grand duke Fra 
pocket, ana 
recom pie hse 
ally he was 1 


s own watch from his 

Laupertuis in 

Event 

many presents, Was 

Brittany 
In the 

vears afier, of this can 


‘Mons 


account which Frederick gav 


ipaign, in his List 
Temps, he wrote: 
rhe contest between general Neipperg a1 
myself seemed to be which should commit th 
most faults. Mollwitz school of the 
king and his troops. That prince reflected pr 
foundly upon all the faults and errors he had 
fallen into, and tried to correct them for th 
future.” 


was the 


VANITY OF VANITIES. 
An, woe is me for pleasure that is vain, 
Ah, woe is me for glory that is past: 


bringeth sorrow at the last, 
Glory that at the last bringeth no gain! 
So saith the sinking heart; 


Pleasure that 


again 
It shall say till the mighty angel-blast 
Is blown, making the sun and moon agh: 

And showering down the stars like sudden rain. 

And evermore 
Bending beneath their weight of heaviness: 


and so 


men shall go fearfully, 


And ancient men shall lie down wearily, 
And strong men shall rise up in weariness; 

Yea, even the young shall answer sighingly, 
Saving one to another, How vain it is! 
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THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN.* 


|‘ this Magazinet have 


f three notable voyages pr 
noe Rob Roy by Mr. Macg 


account of a new trip in the Rob Roy, 


He now 


san 


la 
{ ass 


iinly through waters hallowed by sacre¢ 
iations. We follow Mr. Macgregor in s 
he boat in which the vages were mac 
‘the Rob Roy;” although, in 
rformed in a different canoe, built expre 
the work which it was designes 
e leading idea in all being to furnish 
reatest amount of accommodation in the leas 


l to perform, 


the 


well, ar 


ssible space, and with the least possible weight. 

The canoe Roh Roy Number Four was to | of 
traverse waters where no dwellings were to be 
that is, Mr. Mac st he ck consist of mova 
rregor) must, if need were, sleep on board the | these are taken up, laid upon the pa 


upon the stern. 
bh] 


found on shore; the crew 
and so something had to be sacrificed in | form the roof; over allis thrown a lig 
Mr. proof cloth, and the cabin is complete 


Macgregor we judge to be a muscular Christian The fitting-up is simple. ‘The } 
says Mr. Macgregor, ‘* is, of cour r 
hion three 


rder to furnish a commodious cabin. 


f about six feet in height, with shoulders and lothes 
hips corresponding. He laid himself flat on 
| hack, and had himself measured for his ca feet long and fourt 

it, nade that it will not collapse. 


Men are measured for garments and for 


bag, and for a bed 
broad, with ribs 


noe, across 
coffins ; but this is the first time where we have | This bed is icularly comfortable, and, be 


heard of a man’s being measured for a boat. 


sides, answers for several other purposes, — Its 
diminntiy 1as been ridiculed; if 

will try you will find that when the hips and 
* The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Gen- | shoulders are supported the rest of the bod 
1 Canoe Cruise in estine and Egypt, reeds no support at all, except the head, whi h 


rhis Rob Roy was a good fit for Mr. Macgreg 


nesareth, ete.: ¢ 
ind the Waters of Damascus. ith Maps and Illus- |, hase : 
trations. By J.Macerrgor, M.A. Harper and Broth- | has a pillow, and the heels, which can rest on 
ers. i roll * the top-sail.” Some of the ‘‘ other 
t Cruise of the Rob Roy through Central Eure p 
ber, 1866.—The Rob R he Baltic: Sept ‘* When traveling under’a hot sun I place this 


1867.—The Voyage Alone in the English Channel: i) , 
bed behind me, with one end on deck. and the 


purposes” served by the bed are thus described: 


1868. 


Vor. XLI.—No. 241 
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A LARK ON LAKE MENZALEH. 


middle « 
bring the 
leaf of 


excellent protector 


under the long back 
It 


against sun-stroke, especial 


end just 


upper 


my sun-helmet. thus becomes an 


ly when my course was toward the north, and 
Often I 
the bed still dangling from 


ny back was thus turned to the sun. 
went with 


behind, 


razed at the 


ashore 


my waist while the wondering natives 


‘Giaour’ with his air-bag tail. 


lhe bed was useful, too, when I sat upon wet 
gravel ; 
rood life-buoy in case of an upset.” 

On the 30th of October, 1868, the Rob Roy 
vas landed from the steamer at Port Said, then 
. town of bustling wooden shanties which had 
sprung up from the sand at the mouth of the 
Suez Canal. 


sand or and it was always a 


Mr. Macgregor’s first purpose was 
to explore this canal, then to paddle upon the 
Red Sea and the Nile, and afterward to try the 
Syrian lakes and rivers. 

We pass brietly over the six weeks spent in 
Egypt. For twenty-five miles the canal is ex- 
eavated through the lake Menzaleh. 
Che narrow sand-bank which separates the lake 


m the Mediterranean had not yet been cut 


shallow 


through, and the Rob Roy was hauled across, 
and launched upon the motionless waters of the 
lake. It 


soon got entangled among the mud- 


banks; and the sharp little ragamuffins of an 
Arab village came scampering down in 


f ** backshish.” 


hopes 
They wallowed in the mud- 
ly water, their little round heads—looking like 
mooth cocoa-nuts, with only a single hair-lock 
left on the top of the shaven crown, by which 
ck to Mohammedan belief, the 
Prophet will drag them into Paradise—bobbing 


above the surface. 


according 


They made themselves quite 
disagreeably familiar, and the canoe stood a fair 
chance of being overset. 


Sut Mr. Macgregt yr 


f it is tied around my breast, so as to 


| near Damascus. 


understands how to manage boys. Sel 
the stoutest and noisiest of the crowd, he 


Ay 


~( 
hire 


him as *‘ policeman,” 
wages 


paying him a mont! 


in advance. This advance was but 
penny, and for this the lad made the others 
drag the canoe, with ail the crew aboard, a long 
way through the shallows. This they did cheer 
fully, evidently thinking it a ‘jolly lark,” how 
ever that may be expressed in Arabic. It is to 
be hoped that the penny was fairly divided among 
the crowd; though how they could have car 
ried it is doubtful, since there could be no pock 
ets in the suit of black mud which constituted 
their sole garment. This same difficulty after 
ward came under Mr. Macgregor’s observatior 
He gave a penny to a naked 
urchin, who held it a moment in his hand, and 
then requested the donor to put it by for him 
until he had finished his sports. 

The waters of the canal being perfectly still, 
and each kilometer marked, gave Mr. Ma 
gregor an opportunity to measure accuratel; 
his rate of paddling. He found that he could 
make a hundred double strokes, right and left, 
in five minutes, and that these would propel 
the canoe 542 yards, being at the rate of not 
quite four miles an hour, and that he could 
easily keep it up for eight hours out of the 
twenty-four. 

At night, while passing through the shallow 
lagoons, the canoe was drawn up on the sand, 
and worked back and forth until it rested firm- 
ly, when the cabin was set up, and the voyage 
retired to rest. The loneliest spot was always 
chosen for this purpose, and a visitor seldom 
appeared. Once, however, on Lake Timneh, 
He proved to be a jackall, who had 
probably been attracted by the smell of the sup 
per which Mr. Macgregor was cooking by means 


one came, 





THE ROB ROY 


FLAMINGOES TAKING WING. 


his lamp. Flamingoes abound in these la- 
goons; and a comical sight was the manner in 
h they managed to take flight when dis 
irbed by the canoe. Up one springs from the 
we in which he had been wading, his long 

rli the the water 


gs dangling surface of 
ipon which he walks, while his wings are strug 


upon 
gling in the air, and his neck is stretched out in 
ront. It is only after a long and doubtfrl 
scramble between earth, water, and air th: 
scrimp little body, with its pretty pink 
wings, can finally manage to carry off the 
mg legs and snake-like neck. 
Mr. Macgregor’s anticipations of the success 


f the Suez Canal are far from sanguine, ‘‘A 
| sand,” he 
place for sinking cal ital. 


in the excellent 


says, ‘Sis an 
You can always dig 
You 
an even keep it clear if you pay dredges rather 
When Europe or Asia or Af 


rica is at war, of course the canal is closed, and 
) 
But 


deep if people will pay the diggers. 
than dividends. 


the expenses go on and the earnings stop. 


A NIGHT ON 


ON 


LAKI 


THE JORDAN. 


have always got 

cork in the other end of th 
tle.’’- 
in case of 


We imagine, however, t 
a war between France 
ind England, the 
easily drawn out. 

At Cairo Mr. Macgregor wit 


nessed a 


cork would b 


scene characteristic of 
the civilization which is | 
troduced 
is,” he 


building up, opening 


eng im 
** There 


knot king down, 


into 


Egypt. 
Says, ~ 
out, plant 
Ing, fencing, painting, cleaning 
almost civilizing the old Egyptian 

work 
here at 


cay ital. 
men 
reconstruction. 


Great gangs of 


are all dav toil ng 
Puny children, herded in long 


flocks by cruel task-masters, who flog them with 


long sticks, are carrying on their heads straw 
baskets full of As they 
march they sing; but it is in a rhythm of slay 


earth and stones. 


ery. The strongest repression of one’s feelings 
is scarce enough to keep us from knocking that 
his 


evening 


wretch over who has just belabored with 
tender little The 
brings a short relief even to the woe of these 
hepless little ones, 


bludgeon a girl. 
They sit round in a cirele 
with their baskets before them, while the roll 
call is droned task-master 
read,” 


over by a who can 
Early in December Mr. Macgregor, with the 


Rob Roy on board, embarked on a steamer from 


Alexandria for Beyrout, in Syria, in order to 
begin sacred 


the 
‘**Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 


his exploration of waters : 
Damascus ;’ 
the Jordan, hallowed for evermore for that its 
waters wet in baptism the head of Him who 


‘*for us men and for our salvation came down 


MENZALEM. 
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= — 
RR gts 5 
tric Labbe 


fay to visit some of tl 
press where the blind make Bibles for the 
in raised characters, to be read by the fing: 
instead of the eves. One of the most interest 
ing sights which he saw in Beyrout was a bli 
man reading the Bible to a group of cripp! 
seated around him. 

The French are quietly and almost impx 


ceptibly laying their hands upon Syria, fi 


seeing the time when the Mediterranean 
sars been be a French lake. French steamers, ma 
abroad, tain Vv governn t subsidies, run all alor 


is two days » coast; French sign rds hang ove 
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SOURCE OF 


French Napoleons 


rs the French have built 


common 

Within ten vea 
ie road from Beyrout a hundred miles south 
This road is the only 
in all Syria fairly pas wheeled 


» one has 


eastward to Damascus. 
for ¢ 


that son 


ile 
ehicle; although it is said 
ntly rode in a earriage from J 
“This French road,” says 


it 


ppa to Jeru 
Mr. Mac 


down 


saiem, 


rregor, ‘*is excellent ; is all marked 
n kilometers, very well kept, and rolled down, 
need, and But the toll of three 
ines for each mule is enough to deter hun 
he road; 

plod on their way along the old worn out, steep, 
muddy, slippery, winding bridle-path, which 


runs for miles along the carriage-way ; 


drained, 


lreds of these from using t so they 


and 
hus you see strings of heavy-laden asses, cam 
els, 
nd sharp rocks, with their drivers ankle-deep 
n mud, while even the flat surface of the new 


road is used by a seant few, and no cart or car- 


and mules toiling along among boulders 


riage goes upon it except as a part of the Com- 
It is a misei 


his gift of France to Syria is like 


uny’s monopoly. ible sight, and 
ust toa 
toothless beggar.” 

Sut 


Syria.” 


of France to 


grand scheme ] 


this road is not a “ gift 
It is a part of the 


is some day, not far remote, to make Es 


which 
ypt and 
Syria, like Algeria, a part of the French Empire. 
In its far-reaching extent this project of France 
that of Russia for 
he ultimate acquisition of the shores of the 
Black Sea and the Bosphorus. 

Over this French road Mr. Macgregor pro 
posed to transport the Rob Roy until the head 
waters of the Abana were 
to 


is onlv to be compared with 


first 


“1 
purpose was have the 


ON 


THE JORDAN. 


THE ABANA,. 
men’s shoulders, two carrying it, and 
But the 
owy Lebanon proved that this 
and the Rob Re y was pla ( 
crossing Mount 


’ whose sum- 


two otl 


first day ’s trial ir 


intains, 
10,000 feet. 1 
New England 
the 
then again climbing 
ie of Anti-Lebanon, leaving tl 
lofty peak of Hermon to the South, the canoe 
the 


river whi 


mits rise l h ht of 


our own 


topping by two-thirds 
P} 


White , then descending into fe 
-SVPIA, 


the lower ra 


ist reached Ain Fiji, a source of 
Abana, now called the Barada, the 
runs through Damascus. 


anciel 


This source of the Abana is in a dark del 
shadowed by cliffs, 


ruins of two old temples, and the 


rugged lere stand tl 
stones of an arch from out of which bi 

pious stream, which, after tumbling 
and boulders fi 


rock 
ww seventy yards, plunges into : 


over 
deep gorge where it meets another branch, tl 
two forming the Abana. Near the 
Doomar, midway between Fiji a 
ten miles from each, the Rob Ro: 
the river. Tidings of the a pre ach of 
Damascus by iph, 


many p ns had ridden 


village 
Dam: 


} } 
is LAUNCHesE 


scl 


upon 
the canoe had reached elegt 


and out to witne 


ere 


resembles a swit 
} 


’ 
high snow-« 


ream, with 
» side, and on the other blutt 


th here and there a bit of green wood 


ed sward. ‘The stream, now probably for the 
by a hr 


ep gorge, sometimes « 


first time traversed iman being, 


strate trees, whose 


whiie t 1 
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RGE OF 


Here a heavy rock overhangs on 
, while the . soft 

icture of this is presented in an in 
und 1 


dec 


right shore is of mud. 
The whole } 
stant, as you r e 


t he 


will « 


a point, and th ision 


mus instantly made, or the current itself 
“Strong to the left hand; 

with the right! 

.. then duck the head for ten sec- 

onds under that thorn, 

the l tree; drift 

strokes will free ns sure 

: } 


seize 


lec ide, 
iat bough Swing round a 
quarter-circl 
and shoot across below 
secon under the third, and five 


ly! 


ly, the canoe was borne 
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ZW, 
CP 


Mi hea ll lll Ml lll 


4h 


ii aaithlags 


THE ABANA, 

through a thicket of trees, with magnificent 
snowy crags behind them. 
but grows ‘ 
furlong, for little canals lead off the water t 
At least twent 
times the canoeist had to jump out, and could 
only keep his footing in the swift current by 
the aid of a strong pole. 


The river is abe 


sixty vards wide; narrower every 


irrigate the cultivated fields. 


Sometimes the bo: 
had to be dragged ashore and hauled around 
some impassable obstruction. Now it was 
clump of fallen trees ; now a dam and mill-race. 
It took five hours to reach a point which is only 
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1 plain sight At last,” writes 
Macgregor, ‘the gorge loosened its hold upon 
| oe soon floated along the now 





old Damascus 


me in the 


hile Damascus- 
‘illiant bef 
1 its groves of green and white shini 


The 


d approach to this city from the west, 





evening 


yre 






| airy minarets, a glorious scene. 






nfolds to the traveler all its gentle beau 









1a lofty hill, [ had well remembered nine 
vi $ ago. That is one of the sights of 
ld: but the sudden emerging now fron 
1d rocks and dense jungles into the 





with such a picture before me, was 








riking by far than the other view. 
And now,” he continues, “ the river 





tself 






med tired of tha struggle, and it gurgled, 
Imost sleeping, between the green river banks. 





most pleasant repast was spread on 





soft grass, and the little knot of wondering 
lurks which soon collected was good proof 





that even Moslems, with ail their apathy, could 
Then 


under 





g at a boat on the river. 





d into the town itself, 





ind two men earri 





drag 
ng Mosl 
ind the hotel folks bowing. There 


otel, with colors flying, my man, Hany, 





sing ‘ms wondering, 


ing, mud-splashi 





on the cool 





water of the fountain in the court-yard I placed 





} } 





ilue sails set, 





» canoe, with her g 
en flag reposing. Soon began the | 1e of 
visitors; each one as he left sent dozen 





cha of Damascus 
and the Arabic 


t} 


the 


Even the P: 
rlish Consul ; 


friends to see, 
he E 





came, and ft 





arrival of 





newspapers gravely chronicled 
pay 





the canoe in the same page with the movements 







of the Greek iron-clads, stirring up their fires 
then for a European war.” 
Of Damascus, the oldest inhabited city on 







the globe, Mr. Macgregor says little, and that 
little not altogether complimentary. ‘* Damas 
cus,” he Says, ‘“*has never yet, I think. been 
well describe and the reason may be 

the traveler who has enough acuteness to paint 





has sense 


f the 


Ss a sentimental humbug. 


a good word-picture « town 





enough to see that it i 





In vain he tries to feel an admiration which h 





can not support by the appearance of the place. 





It may be the oldest, but in wet weather it is 
surely the filthiest of towns. It may be 
but the mud-walls and 
the wealth. 
its situation is its chief be ty, and once inside 





rich, 





are what not 


see 





vou 






Damascus is a disappointment ; 






it you can not realize that outside these dirty 





] 
and 





lanes, tumble-down walls, gloomy shoy S, 





crooked bazars are the lovely groves, the gush 





ing fountains, the teeming gardens, and tl 





glorious hills.” 
But the Rob Rov had come hither to solve a 
xa) presented itself to 






problem which had long : 
Mr. Macgregor. 
looked over the plain of Damascus from t 


In the 





Twenty vears before, he had 
he 








chapel whence the first view is caught. 
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were sand-clouds, whit oft | 


the breeze, and that they were coursing o 











silent and desolate region, almost unkt 
through which ran the river Abana, wl 
though it had run there for and had t 
described in prose and sung in ver 1 
away ll ‘ ow and where 1 
ki ev 

I Rob R 1 come to solve this 1 
tery, | ving the Abana down to its 
But, tl gh this end was known to be 
morass hardly a score of miles from the cit 
nobody could give any reliable iformati 
All agreed, however, that the morass or ** lake 
of Ateibeh was impenetrable; ‘‘full of w1 
pools which sucked people down; of hy 1 


panthers, and wild-boars, which ate ] 
of agues, snakes, jungle, sun-stroke 
and many other horrible things. 

As a preliminary, Mr. Macg 
of a few miles eastward of Damascus along 
The speed of the rive 


fevers, 


regor took a ride 


thy 


course of the Abana. 


for it running throug 


course 


was mode rate, was 


but its intric: 





mer 

one, 
All th 

e purpose of irrigatio 


» of 


WAS, 


“that « 
f the 


this sort,” says he, 


can appreciate the richness and beauty « 


Damascus plain, or can understand the marvel 
ous ingenuity and perseverance with which the 
Abana has been led through the desert to wate 
it In Egvpt., indeed, the sluices and canal 

es are int ite enough, but nothing to wha 
is de her¢ Banks, dams, lashers, and + 


iter into everv nook of tl 





country; to force it underground, and, as 
, even up hill, until every available dro) 

has been wrung out for use. Below the sl 

groves, athwart bright, level meads, oozin 


over, murmut beneath, and softly hurryin; 


ing 
ng 


by, there is water everv where, and nearly al 


this from that one river which has fed millior 
of 


1, Damascus would perish.’ 


ages time; and if that rive 





of people for 
T 
I 


ns 


As a result of his inquiries and observatic 
Mr. Macgregor decided to try the Abana with 





his canoe: and where it could not float, to have 
it conve ed on land. How this was to be done 
in a region wl ere there was nos ic] igasa 


road was a question. After deep cogitation a 

rv simple plan was devised A couple of 
poles, a little longer than the can ere placed 
two fe ipart, and fastened together by side 


Upon this frame the Rob Re 


, Wrapped 








» in carpets, was lashed. This fraine, holding 
he canoe, was tied upon the back of a stout 
hors vhose back was padded with a bag of 
straw, by way of cushion. And so whereve 

he horse could go, the canoe went safely with 
him 

A little eastward of Damascus the Rob Ro 
vas hed upon the Abana, now grown laz 
enough. The channel led through groves and 
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THE ATEIBE 


orchards, 


and beds. 
tortoises toppled down the banks; 
out of sight ; 
off into the 
thickly peopled, and the inhabitants would run 


meadows ozier Sleepy 
lazy land- 
00 fat to fly, 


rabs crawled ducks 


ittled brakes. s region is 
yr ride for miles to follow the strange sight of a 


boat, the first which has ever traversed these 
waters, 

At length the Rob Roy, sometimes on water, 
ind sometimes on horseback, got down to the 
lagoon of Ateibeh, half land, half water, and all 
mud, in which the Abana finally loses itself, hard- 
ly twoscore miles from the point where it bursts 
Here 


was a ‘* wide sea of shallow water, concealed by 


from the snowy mountains into the plain. 


grass in tufts, like an Irish bog, and with soft, de- 
ceptive mud, deep holes, and trickling stream- 
lets. Hundreds of cattle stood up to their 
stomachs in water; our mules plunged deep 
above their girths, and the men sank down re 

peatedly. One of the little donkeys disappeared 
under water, head, ears, and every thing; but a 
clever muleteer caught him by the tail, and we 
pulled him ont.” But by dint of much wading 
und paddling, the real mouth of the Abana was 
found; and here 
night of 1868. After all, the party were only 
twenty miles from a great city, and they had 


brought 


was passed the Christmas 


materials for an orthodox Christmas 

ier, There were, among other things, a 
stuffed turkey and a plum-pudding swimming 
in the flames of brandy. 

Leaving the Ateibeh Marsh, the Rob Roy was 
borne on horseback ten miles southward to Lake 
Hijaneh, in which the Pharpar, the other so- 
called river of The 


dint 


Damascus, loses itself. 


Pharpar does not, however, run by the city. 


Ateibeh is simply a morass; Hijaneh may be 
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called a pond, for here, in the centre of a dense 
jungle, is an open body of clear water ; andeeat 
its edge is an island of a few acres, upon which 
are the massive walls of four strong buildings, 
in which no man has dwelt for untold genera 
tions, Wild-boars are its only inhabitants, and 
the surface was torn up by their deep ruts. 
Upon its borders, half buried in slime, were 
huge stones, ruined walls, and what look like 
the piers of a bridge, squared and cut for m 
known purposes, by unknown men, at a time un 
known. This deserted island appears to have 
been a fortress; but there is no record that be 
fore Mr. Macgregor any man has seen it since 
history has been written. The reeds surround 
ing the island are furrowed by boar tracks, 
along which the Rob Roy could be propelled ; 
but the animals who made them were not seen 
Lake Hijaneh having been explored, Mr. 
Macgregor wished to take a look at the remains 
of the ‘* Giant Cities,” in the region toward the 
south which the Bible styles Argob—‘* the stone 
country”—and Bashan, wherein of old dwelt the 
giant Og, whose bedstead was of iron, nine cubits 
long. Over this region the Turks hold merely 
nominal control. After traveling a couple of 
days over bleak stony hills and dry river-courses, 
they saw what in the distance looked like an ir 
regular mass of rock and stone a mile in lengt} 
the ruins of the commoner houses; but at the 
extremity were fifty or sixty structures almost 
uninjured. The walls of these, five or six feet 
thick, were of blocks of basalt, some of them 
well cut and polished. Many were two stories 
high, and some three, 
The 


long, were of 


But every thing was of 
rafters, twelve fourteen feet 
stone; the stairs and floors of 
stone; there were stone mangers in the stables, 


stone. or 
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STONE DOOR 


tone cooking-places and troughs in the kitch 
ns. The very doors and window-shutters were 
solid siabs of stone. 


,ouse which they occupied was seven feet high 


The outer door 


ind six inches thick, composed of two leaves, 
pening inward, moving upon stone pivots, yet 
30 nicely balanced that they could be opened 
ind shut with a finger. The fur 
nished with a stone shutter four feet high, open 


window was 


How old these structures are no 
In the court-yard of one is a Greek 
inscription bearing date five centuries before 
Christ. 

Returning to the Pharpar, the Rob Roy was 
It 


ainly the erookedest of rivers—bend within 


ing outward. 
me knows. 


launched upon its winding waters. is cer- 
vend—so that one had to paddle seven or eight 
miles in order to accomplish what would be a 
mile in a straight line. 

On New-Year’s Day, 1869, Mr. Macgregor 
returned to Damascus, and the next day set out 
to recross the mountains in search of the head 
waters of the Jordan. The Jordan and the 
Abana rise on opposite sides of the range of 
Anti-Lebanon, their head waters almost over- 
apping. Neither sends a drop of water to the 
sea, the one being lost in the deep gorge of the 
Dead Sea, and the other disappearing in the 
marsh of Ateibeh. 

Skirting a spur of Mount Hermon they wound 
up a steep crooked path, amidst slippery rocks, 
projecting trees, loose stones, and deceitful mud. 
Two men could hardly hold the Rob Roy in its 
place upon the horse’s back, as it swayed to and 
fro in the cold blasts which swept down from the 
snowy summits. On the fourth day they pitched 
their tents at Rukleh, a town hemmed in by 
piles of sharp gray rocks, tumbled together in 


wild confusion. Climbing these, one perceives 


; heights had been occupied. 
of the | 


IN BASHAN, 


that in the olden time every nook of these jagged 
There were end- 
less 


winding avenues, 


ls to sustain the soil wher- 
ever a few square roods of space could thus be 


secured, 


gardens hanging upon 
steeps, retaining-wa 


Temples and altars and tombs har- 
bored in clefts of the rock, all showed that Life, 
and its follower Death, had peopled these re 
gions now so desolate. ‘These remains £0 far to 
justify the accounts given in the text of the He 
brew Scriptures of the dense population which, 
in the time of the monarchy, once occupied all 
Palestine. 

Still onward went the Rob Roy, mostly on 
horseback, but often borne by hand. The lay 
of the land showed that they must now be ap- 
proaching the sources of the Jordan, They 
searched here and there, finding spring upon 
At last, 
in a lonely field, one was discovered from 
which flowed a little brook. This grew grad 
ually larger, and at length tumbled, in a pretty 
little cascade, over a low ledge of rock 


spring, whose waters were soon lost. 


and ran 
This, whic h 
Mr. Macgregor styles Aim Rob R »Y, ** Rob Roy 
Fountain,” he regards as the true source of the 
Jordan; that is, the farthest point from which 
a constant stream makes its way. This young 
Jordan, here called the Hasbany, is a pretty 
brook, growing larger and larger until it spreads 
into a pool. The natives averred this to be a 
thousand feet deep ; 


away in a bright dancing stream. 


but upon being sounded, 
the line touched bottom at the depth of eleven 
feet. Upon this pool the Rob Roy was first 
launched upon the Jordan. But the canoe had , 
to be carried past a little cascade, which turns 
a mill, and then the stream is crossed by a nai 
row stone bridge, and then the Rob Roy fairly 
commenced her downward voyage. 





cgerenmepnenanpys << 
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The river was still too narrow for paddling, 


and Mr. Macgregor, pole in hand, now mounted 


astride of the canoe, and now wading and drag- 
ging it after him, managed to make way for a 
space. At length the brook, now swollen by a 
sudden storm into a headlong torrent, rushed 
through a ravine where the @anoe could not 
live; and the Rob Roy was borne overland to 
another branch, the head of which forms what 
is historically known as the source of the Jor- 
dan. The region is far from a peaceful one. 
Not long before the bodies of three men had 
been found under a tree hard by. At a place, 
now called Tell el Kady, once Dan, the extreme 
northernmost limits of the kingdom of Israel, 
this historic Jordan bursts forth in a noble 
spring, said to be the largest single source in 
the world. The “Tell” is a great mound, al 
most square, the sides being from 250 to 300 
yards. In one corner is the spot where it is 
said King Jeroboam set up one of the two 
ealves of gold, which the Israelites were to re- 
gard as the gods which had brought their fa- 
thers up out of the land of Egypt. This mound 
resembles the rim of a voleanic crater, sloping 
inward into a tangled thicket, around which is 
yet a low dais, apparently the remains of an 
amphitheatre. Out of this the water rushes 


into a circular basin a hundred feet wide. The | 


Rob Roy was set afloat upon this pool, which 
Macgregor was assured was bottomless. He 
sounded it with a pole, and found its depth to 
be just five feet. 

One more so-called ‘* Source of the Jordan,” 
had yet to be visited. This is at Banias, an 


hour’s ride eastward from Tell el Kady. The | 


way lies through a well-wooded region, whose 


tine clumps of oak give it an almost park-like | 


character. Soon the traveler finds himself 
among beautiful ruins—bridges, walls, and pros- 
trate pillars—the remains of the city of Cxsaret 
Philippi. This was probably the extreme north- 
ward point reached by our Saviour in his jour- 


|neyings upon earth. Near this place 

that Peter made the confession, *‘ Thou art ti 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” and r¢ 

the reply, ‘“Thou art Peter, and upon this 1 
will I build my church.” 

The modern representative of Caesarea Phi 
lippi is the insignificant village of Banias (ar 
Arabic corruption of Paneas, ‘* the city of Pan, 
for to this heathen deity was dedicated the fount- 
ain hard by, which is one of the three recogniz 
sources of the Jordan, and by many esteeme: 
the principal one). This fountain bursts fort] 
in front of a deep cavern which pierces the foot 
of a steep limestone cliff. The stream flowin, 
from this fountain soon loses itself in a wid 
morass, dotted here and there with patches of 
bright water. 

After a course of half a dozen miles tl 
stream (here called the Leddan), flowing fron 
the fountain at Tell el Kady, unites with the 

| Banias ; and three miles below they are joine 
| by the Hasbany. ‘‘ Of these streams,” says 
| ‘Thomson, ‘‘the Leddan is far the largest, the 
Banias the most beautiful, the Hasbany th 
longest.” “The united river now for the first 
time takes the name of Jordan, ‘‘ the Descend- 
| er’—rightly due both to the fast flow and enor 
| mous fall of the river, which also descends deep 
er into the bowels of the earth than any othe. 
river in the world. 

To the meeting of the waters the Rob Rov 
was borne on horseback, The explorers put uy 
for a night at a little mill. The host had come 

| to this place a year before. He was a Chris- 
| tian, and four of his children had been massa 
| cred not long before by the Mussulmans. The 
| only survivor was a beautiful girl of ten, ‘* with 
a happy angelic look.” Her father held out her 
little right hand to show how it was gashed and 
| scarred, and worthless for needle-work. In the 
|room was a heap of corn, and steelyards t¢ 
| weigh it; but not an article of furniture except 
la single straw mat. Soon a party of half a 
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joxen Arabs entered. They had come to buy 
gunpowder of the miller. He pulled out an 
old canvas sack upon which Mr. Macgregor had 
been leaning, smoking his pipe. The powder 
One of 

Each 
of the Arabs flashed a pinch of the powder in 
his rusty gun; and all began chaffering and 
wrangling over their purchases as they were 


was lying perfectly loose in the sack. 
the visitors was also smoking a nargilleh. 


weighed out. Some put the powder into bits 
f paper, others into goat-skin bags, and others 
laced it loosely in their pockets. 

' The river for some miles runs through the 
lagoon known as the Lake of Huleh. Herds 
of buffaloes and horses were browsing on the 
] green The 
curiously various in their architecture. 


hamlets are 
Here 
is a stone house with a flat roof; then a mud- 
wall, with a round top of reed matting; 


uscious few 


grass, 


then 
dwellings with mats for the side walls and roofs 
shaped like a pulpit cushion, the tassels repre 
sented by heavy stones tied with straw ropes to 
keep the roof in place ; then are black Arab 
tents, with woven reeds at the sides; and then 
every variety of tent and thatch 
and mud and mat combined. 

The Rob Roy was launched upon the Jordan ; 
the stream, about a hundred feet wide, running 


regular tents: 


swiftly on a course almost as winding as that of 
the Pharpar. Mr. Macgregor sent his attend 
ants with the animals to skirt the edge of the 
morass, while he alone in the canoe undertook 
to paddle down the river. He had gone a few 
miles when all at once he saw a head peering 
over the dense fringe of canes. Then there was 
a yell, replied to by answering yells; and soon 
a crowd appeared on the banks, dancing and 
The bore the 


shouting ferociously. current 


canoe along too rapidly for them to keep up 


THE 


59 
with it; but they cut across the bend, and sa 
luted the stranger with a harmless shower of 
clods. At the next bend the 
creased to half a hundred—men, women, and 
At the bend the voy 
ager was again saluted by a fresh shower of 
missiles, and the ery, in Arabic, **To land! to 
land!” He made a polite bow, and answered 
Ingleez, ‘* Englishman,” and paddled along 
Half a dozen brawny fellows flung off their gar 
ments and plunged into the water, swimming, 

dog-fashion,” in a splendid manner; but yet 
they were no match for the canoe. 

At the next bend they were still furthe: 
ahead, and ready for action. 


crowd, now in 


children—were ahead. 


They had drawn 
up in a line, some standing waist-deep in the 
Mr. Macgregor floated 


close to one of the swimmers, splashed 


water, others swimming. 
him in 
the face with the paddle, and slipped past him. 
The crowd on shore set up a laugh. One stout 
fellow made a magnificent dive from the bank 
and came up by the stern of the canoe, with his 
The Englishman shoved 
him off with his paddle, saying, in the best 
Thanks!” 
he had received some signal service. 
run the blockade; 

bank was lined by 


arm over the deck. 
Arabic at his command, * as though 

He had 
The 


an ever-increasing crowd. 


but it was of no avail. 


Some had spears, some ox-goads, others huge 


round-headed clubs. 


Another shower of mis- 
siles came harmlessly, not one hitting even the 
canoe, 


Baroda! baroda! “The 
and in an 


Then arose a cry: 
! the gun!” 


gun! Macgregor 
several 


But 
only one of the fellows seemed at all inclined 
to fire. This one looked as though he meant 
** business.” 


instant 


saw long guns pointed at him. 


He examined his priming, cocked 
his piece, and brought the muzzle to bear, at a 


ROB ROY A PRIZE, 
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ve of feet. <A 
id a shot from the gun 


vigorous 


} 


—the ball splashing close 


ase was Clearly up; the canoe 
shouted 
full of 


canoe Was 


fair to use a gun!” 
But the 
Suddenly 
; 


benind, 


water was 


the 


The same big fel- 


now 


w minutes before made the 
had got hold of it with one 
ie other he brandished the 
falo, He made a pass with 
rded off by the paddle. But 
ers had laid hold, and the Rob 
Roy wa 
** Backshisl 


hut 


“ce Yes: 
Meanwhile, Macgregor 
ng with his chief captor, af- 
black poll, as one 

‘* Not fair to use 
es Not 
replied the Arab, pointing to 
hec 


was now insinuated. 
to eikl " , 
commenced park 


ectionately patting his bare 


f 
Ol a 


mastiff. 
e, pointing to the bone club. 

r to use that, 
the paddle. 


1} 
was highly 


Che fellow ime pacified, and 


elate when the prisoner formally 


appointed him as his protector. Macgregor 


now tried his skill at charming the mob, who 


had begun to grow good-natured; but there is 
nothing so uncertain as the temper of a mob, 
*‘l am English,” he said. a 
inswered. ** One 
one finger 
holding up both hands. 


and set up a laug 


Friends,” they 
Englishman’- up 


‘*ol) the rest Arabs,” he continued, 


holding 


The crowd was tickled, 
, in which the captive joined 
heartily. One little imp of mischief tried to 
up 
of mud, she dashed it down upon the canoe, 


ak the harmony. Seizing a huge lump 
It was an even chance yet which side the mob 
would take. But Macgregor was equal to the 
occasion, Witha look more of sorrow than of 
anger, he pointed silently at the great muddy 
spot on the clean top of the canoe. The na 
2s ] moment in silence; and 
then, as by a single impulse, they seized the 
gir) and carried her off; the sound of 
heavy ks and loud screams evinced that 


tive »oOKed on for a 
but 
thwat 
she was undergoing severe discipline. 

In the confusion the captive almost succeed- 
ed in making otf; but was again captured. He 
refused to quit the 


ly knew 


before he fair 
found himself 
and canoe lifted bodily out of the water, and 
borne up the steep, muddy bank, and off to the 
tent of the sheikh, in which the canoe was de- 
posited, 


and, 
on, he 


canoe 5 


what was going 


Macgregor, with grave courtesy, ad- 
vanced to the sheikh, shook his hand, informed 
him that he was an English traveler on his way 
to the lake, and would rest in the tent until the 
sun was cooler. The sheikh went out to con- 
his cabinet; in an hour he came back, 
You can not go to the lake.” “I 
‘< Impossible,” replied the sheikh, with 
a little wink of the eye. Macgregor replied by 
a wink, and went out. The Englishman saw 
that the Arab was open to an ‘‘ arrangement,” 


sult with 
saving, °° 


must, 


The wife of the sheikh now came in, and 


Macgregor laid himself out to make himself 


He 
bed, lamp, compass, and cooking 


The woman, who was “ 


agreeable, 


its fittings 


showed her his canoe with aj) 


ap- 
quite refine 


and very intelligent,” was lost in amazen 


nent 


paratus. j 
and full of compassion, when he complair 

that he, a stranger and alone, was losing 
fine sunshine. She brought in her hust 
that he the wonderful cay 
While Macgregor was showing it, he mana 


aul the 


also might see 
to open his hand so that the sheikh might s¢ 
gold Napoleon. * Shwei—h-s-sh,” whisper 
the Arab; and the Englishman knew that 
bargain was as good as made, 

But who ever heard of an off-hand ba 
with Arabs? The council of 
in, with their decision: 


the sheikh can 
‘You can’t go to 
but shall have a horse to-morrow.” ‘The ne; 
tiation went on; but on the part of the Arabs jt 
always came back to the one point 

shish.” 
the 


ua) 


All this time no food had been offere; 
stranger. ‘To eat together, and « 
to take salt together, is the one invivlate | 
of amity. Macgregor undertook to gain 
pledge. He set his little cooking apy 
operation, and soon, by the help of ** preserved 
soup,” had a dish ready. Its flavor fell pleas- 
antly on the Arab olfactories. { 


Then he open 

a litthe box—a snuff-box, in fact—filled with a 
white granular substance looking like powdered 
sugar, This he offered to the 
placed a little in his mouth. In an 
Macgregor had swallowed the remainder, a 


sheikh, whi 
Instant 
gave the Arab a hearty thump on the back, 
The sheikh made a rather w ry face. ‘What 
is it? Is it sugar?” asked the by-standers, 
‘No; it’s salt,” replied the sheikh. The stran- 
ger had fairly eaten salt with the Arab, in his 
own tent, and so for a whole day he had be 
come the guest of the sheikh, w ho was bound 
by the most stringent code of his race to pro 
tect him at al) hazards, even though he had bee: 
the murderer of his own son, 

Now came a bit of by-play as to the way 
which the yellow Napoleon should pass fron 
the English traveler to the Arab sheikh. 
transfer must be made, but in such a way that 
no ‘‘injunction” should reach it, and nobody 

Travele1 
Traveler's 
hand, holding the coin, slips accidentally ini 
that of sheikh. 
virtuous, but very gentle, indignation, All this 
time the parties of the first part and of the se 
ond part stand side by side, looking straight 
ahead, their hands behind their backs, never 
fairly separated. The yellow representative of 
the French Emperor is somewhere among thos 
Now one five had it; then the oth 


be able to testify how it was done. 
and sheikh find themselves alone, 


Sheikh pushes it away, with 


ten fingers. 
er five. At length the Englishman found his 
hand empty; but we do not think he can testify, 
“of his own knowledge,” whither the Napoleon 
went. 

At all events the sheikh went away to talk 
with his cabinet. He did not reappear; but 
the premier announced the decision: ‘* You 
can go to-morrow.” But this did not at all 





THE 

Macgreg He 
ght the court, and every 
body knew it. So he pulled 
it an old copy of the Times, 


or. 


hag 


merely saying, ‘To-morrow ! 
No! I'm English ;” and went 
ading the newspaper, I 
official ap 
that the 

ler might leave at once. 
[his did not quite satisfy the 
uy i of the Rob Rov. He 
sisted that the Arabs must 
ury the canoe back to the 

! This 
s much formality as the case 

iitted. The 


indomitable 


ni 
minutes an 


ared, announcing 


was done with 


Rob Roy with 
commander 
again set afloat npon the 
lan, amidst the congratula- 
s of the Arabs 

But the day's adventures 
‘re by no means over. ‘The 
e somehow got out of the 
2 river channel, and was involved in the thick 

1ds of the marsh, through which there was no | 


lity of making way. So back the Rob 
Roy had to go; and the captain was lodged in 
q I 


the place which he had left in the morning 
not, however, in the tent of the sheikh, who 
vas somewhat ashamed that some of his people 
had tr after he had 
‘te Instead of the royal abode, 
Mr. Macgregor supped in the tent of the 

with 


Arabs. 


ied to get backshish made 
gs right.” 
prem 
a large and distinguished circle of 
Prominent among the. guests was a 

youngster to whom Macgregor took spe- 
ial fancy, not lessened n he 
that this was the identical person wh 
1ad all the morning kept his gun trained at the 


which was whe 


earned o 
voy iger’s head. 

Macgregor with all 
through his head. 
ird a 


went to rest, sorts of 
schemes for escape running 
Toward morning he he: 
‘Rob Roy!” An answering 


vr 
given; and soon Hany, 


distant shout, 


response Was | 
the faithful dragoman, 
came upon the scene, followed by the rest of 
the Englishman’s attendants. 

It was beautiful to see how Hany took mat- 
ers into his own hands. He made the old 
premier bestir himself; called up all the Arabs, 
and gave them a sound rating. One of them 
demurred a little, and got kicked for his im- 
pudence. Hany managed to pick a bit of ap- 
parent quarrel with another of Macgregor’s | 
attendants, Latoof by name, who had failed | 
to be prompt in blacking the master’s boots. | 
**Don’t mind this,” whispered the dragoman to | 
his employer, ‘‘ Latoof and I have arranged it 
all.” To the Arabs Hany was contemptuous ; to 
the Englishman apparently most abject. ‘You 
see,” he exclaimed to the natives, ** how like 
grasshoppers you are before me; yet I am the 
slave of the Howaja—and him you have dared 
to insult!” 


Mr. Macgregor ventured to intimate that 


Syria, and it and 
p! bal | 

t\ 
the 


‘* Waters of Merom.” 
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Il humbug. 
point: ‘Wi 
manage thes 
the Arabs down. 
sumptuons repast, 
had to and fei 


had to pay. The 


this was a 
to the 
never en 
He gr 

at which the 
gn hunger. 


them a rathe) 
English Lore 
For all this he 
amount was not very exor 
he fe: 


and protection, 


sit 


ing, and porters, 
and all for 


bitant. says, *‘a ist, and a lodg 


and excellent 
fun ; the ve 


4d.” 


ry reduced tariff of 16s 


On the lagoon, where he re-embarked next 
Macgregor sa 


W hic iN | C 


W a native afl 


punted along with a long 
sticking up like a This 
was the first native water-craft which he saw in 
five little boats on Lake Gen 
y make up every vessel in the 


it on a bundk 


pole, his spear mast. 


nesareth 


country, 


inates in 


e lagoon, at its lower end, term 
little Lake Hooleh—the biblical 
After several fruitless at 
tempts to follow the Jordan through the marsh 
Mr. Macgregor had the Rob Roy borne over 
land to the Jake, which he cireumnavigated, and 
was rewarded by the discovery of the spot where 
the river entersit. The stream is bordered on 
each side by a wall of papyrus, the stems st 
ing so thick that a bird can not penetrate, 


ind 
and 
the utmost exertions could only force the sharp 
bows of the canoe a yard into the dense thick 
et. Mr. Macgregor is apparently the only man 
who for centuries has seen this mouth of the 
Jordan. 

Lake Hooleh is 150 feet above the 
the ocean. 


level of 
Ten miles below, in a straight line, 
is the Lake of Gennesareth, which lies 658 feet 
below the ocean level. In ten miles, 
the Jordan falls 800 feet. The river soon be 
comes a roaring torrent in which no boat could 
live. The Rob Roy was therefore borne by 
land, keeping as nearly as possible to the chan 


nel of the river; and was safely set afloat upon 


therefore, 





62 
the lake hallowed for evermore by the presence 


of Him who often sailed its waters and 
trod its shores. 


The sacred sea or lake is designated in Scrip- 


upon 


ture by four names. 


wrthographical variations, are, ‘* Chinnereth,” 
Gennesareth,” ‘* Galilee,” and ‘*‘ Tiberias.” 


These, with some merely 


Its shape is almost like that of a pear, the stem 
being at its lower extremity. Its 
length is about fourteen miles; greatest breadth, 
seven Its average depth is about 100 
feet, the deepest soundings 160 feet. It oceu- 
pies the first of the great depressions by which 
the valley of the Jordan sinks below ocean level. 
The Rob Roy was for a whole fortnight employ- 
ed in the navigation and circumnavigation of 
this lake. Mr. Macgregor paddled around and 
icross it; and his narrative forms a most valu- 


extreme 


miles. 


able 


addition to our stores of information re- 
specting one of the most interesting portions 
of the Holy Land. 


changed. It is 


The lake itself remains un- 


still swept over by sudden 
s almost nineteen centuries ago, 
One 


such storm the Rob Roy encountered, narrow- 


storms, as it wa 


when the Saviour walked upon its waters. 
ly escaping wre k. 
its waters were flecked by the boats of fisher- 
A generation after, Josephus got to- 
gether, as he says, 230 little boats for an enter- 
Not long after, if 
may believe him, there was a great naval 


In the days of our Lord 
men. 


prise against the Romans. 
we 
battle fought upon the lake, the water of which 
was colored with blood, and the shore strewn 
with corpses. If after that, for seventeen cen- 
turies, there were vessels on the lake, history 
But if the waters are 
Sav 


has no record of them. 
unchanged, the country around is altered. 
ing the flea-bitten town of Tiberias, there is no 
place of ancient note whose site can be positive- 
ly identified. 
** home” 


Capernaum, the ‘‘own city,” the 
of our Lord, lay somewhere upon the 
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western shore of the lake; but where no ma; 
can now certainly say. Robinson places jt a 
one point, Thomson at another; Macgrego; 
agrees with Robinson. 

The whole length of the Jordan, measuring i; 
a direct line, is 120 miles ; or about 200 miles. 
measuring the windings of channel. From th 
Lake of Gennesareth to the mouth is 70 miles 
in which the river descends about 650 feet, ay d 
falls into the Dead Sea 1300 feet below the ley: 


of the Mediterranean, fifty miles distant. Could 


a channel be cut between the two waters, ; 
narrow lake nearly 200 miles long would by 
formed, more than 3000 feet deep in its lowes 


part. 
appears to have been only twice descended in 
a boat: in 1847, by the English Lieutenant 
Molyneux, who lost his life on the Dead Sea: 
and in 1848, by the American Lieutenant 
Lynch. The Rob Roy could easily have gon 
down to the Dead Sea; but that has been oft 
en described, and the passage, as shown by 


The Jordan was never nav igable, and it 


Lynch, presents nothing which can not be see1 
from the Mr. Macgregor had gon 
mainly to see what could be seen only in 

boat, and what no boat had ever done before. 
So, after venturing a few miles down as far as 
to the rapids, where Lynch with his two heay 
boats was detained for hours, but which th 
Rob Roy passed in a few minutes, the canos 


banks. 


was once more put on horseback, and borne 
over the plain of Esdraelon, past Nazareth and 
Cana, to the Bay of Acre, and embarked on the 
‘* ancient river’ Kishon and the 
as the spot where, according to doubtful story, 


Selus, famous 


Then, after a lan 
journey to Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, Mac 
gregor shipped his 


glass was first discovered. 


canoe to Alexandria, an 
thence back to England, reaching Southampto 
on the 9th of April, 1869—six months, to a day 
from the time when it had set out. 
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OF THE ATLANTIC. 


OF THE ATLANTIC. 


A NEW THEORY OF ITS FOUNTAIN AND FLOOD. 


A SUBMARINE VOLCANIO ERUPTION. 


yk all the works of the Creation, Adam only 
( excepted, not one has attracted more in- 
terest than the Sea. Although every blade of 
srass, however tiny, is in itself a museum of 
wonders, defying the highest human and an- 
gelic art to reproduce it, yet, by the testimony 
if Scripture, the master-pieces of the Divine 
Craftsman are, emphatically, ‘‘in the deep.” 
if the geologist traces His mysterious ‘‘ foot- 
rints” in subterranean slate and sandstone, 
ind the telescopist sees Him in the heavens afar 
iff, it has been reserved for the humble geog- 
apher to draw nearer, within the very sound 
if His footfall, whether He marches by in the 
steady sea-current, or whether, as of old at 
Gennesareth, He walks upon the stormy waves ; 
for ‘* His way is in the sea, and His path is in 
the great waters.” 

Fretted and tossed, as it is, by many and 
‘onflicting forees, the Ocean is to be viewed as 
in organic mass, living, breathing, instinct with 
vitality, as truly as the plant or the animal, 
“Its vast surface,” to use the image of Schlei- 
len, ‘‘rises and falls as if it had been gifted 
with the power of a gentle respiration.” 
and sensitive to the faintest 
it, with stately grandeur it 


ingly impressible 
breeze that fans 
rolls calmly on in 
very teeth of the hurricane, and against the 
fury of the typhoon and the cyclone. Mythol- 
ogy. represented it as the plaything of an im- 
potent deity, obedient to his trident; modern 
poetry paints it as an ungoverned and implaca- 
ble giant; true science reckons it, however, as 


a part of the terrestrial machinery, simple yet | 


grand, so contrived and so regulated that all 
its movements, ‘* Quam fluctus diversi, quam 


| number, the 


Seem- | 


its appointed channels, in the | 


mare conjuncti,” combine to ren 
der the earth a fit abode for man. 
It is from this stand - point, 
which, we shall assume, science 
has attained, that we now pro- 
pose to consider one of the most 
remarkable of all oceanic phe- 
nomena— Zhe Gulf Stream of th 
Atlantic. : : 
The winter of 1869, through 
out the British Isles, was mark 
ed by an extraordinary display 
of mild and genial weather. 
Early in the year, however, and, 
strange to relate, at the 
time when those balmy influ 


very 


ences, which have been so gen- 
erally conceded to the agency 
of the Gulf Stream, were felt to 
be most potent and paramount, 
the Royal Geographical Society 
entertained a serious discussion 
as to whether there be any such 
Meta- 
physicians tell us of one of their 


thing as a Gulf Stream. 


unhappy victim of his own specu- 
lations, who, in the ardor of his conviction that 
existence could be affirmed only of mind, act- 
ually denied that he had a body. It is, there- 
fore, not without some countenance and paral- 
lel, that these geographers (for blessings sel- 
dom brighten except as they take their flight) 
should challenge as a myth a living reality, and 
one which, in its benign and salutary offices to 
them, has no equal but the Sun. But, had no 
such challenge passed, and no such question 
been mooted, the greatly increased interest and 


| importance of the subject, which has been il- 


lumined only by an occasional and straggling 
ray of light since Sir John Herschel’s article in 
the * Encyclopedia Britannica,” ten years ago, 
render its revival almost a necessity. Of course 
the intelligent reader will not expect, within the 
narrow limits of a magazine article, an elabo 
rate or scientific treatise. But no pains will be 
spared to make every topic introduced clear to 
the mind even of the inquirer least accustomed 
to pursue such investigations. 

Iumbus, in 


‘‘T regard it as proved,” wrote C 


the diary of his third voyage to the New World, 
when seeking to enter the tropics near the me- 
ridian of Teneriffe, ‘that the waters of the sea 
move from east to west as do the heavens; that 
is to say, like the apparent motion of the sun, 
moon, and stars.”” However we may explain 
this westerly flow of the vast watery masses in 
the equatorial seas, the fact remains as one of 
the best attested and most unquestioned of 
oceanic phenomena. Over the torrid and liquid 
wastes, both of the Pacific and Atlantic, sweeps 
this mighty and majestic stream, steady, per- 
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PILOSPHORESOENT SEA. 


as unfailing as the stars in their 


courses. In the Pacific, notwithstanding it 
eds find its impeded way through the 
meshes of the Polynesian archipelagoes, it 
yields to no resistance, presses on to the shores 
of the Pp ult 


it pours 


uy Philippines and Formosa, whence 
ts floods, in part, to the north, off the 
coasts of Japan, and in part through the China, 
Celebes, and Java seas, into the basin of the 
Indian Ocean. Some have supposed that, 


originally, these channel-ways to the south 


were made by the westwardlv washing of the 


water, rending Australasia from the continent 
of Asia. 
rent of 
miles. 
The equatorial current of the Atlantic, which 
chiefly concerns us now, has its genesis neat 
the coasts of Senegambia and Liberia, on the 
west of Africa. 
the west with no obstacles in its route. 
Cape Verd Islands, within two days’ easy 


The breadth of the equatorial cur 


the Pacific exceeds three thousand 


It sets out in its movement to 
The 


i] 


SAli 
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of the coast of Africa, are wide-opened for 


its passage. Even here, however, where the 
current impinges on the islands, the breakers 
But from 
this point, in constantly increasing volume and 
velocity, and moving in something like the are 
of a great circle, it rolls 
until its limpid billows break in foam over the 
eastern of the Lesser and Windward 
Antilles. These islands, to the number of for- 
ty-seven, stand out in bold array, formed into 
a crescent-shaped rampart, as if erected for the 
very purpose of disputing the passage of the 
great current into the Caribbean Sea. Could 
all these barriers be removed, the passage-way 


are said to be peculiarly grand. 


on for 2850 miles, 


shores 


into that sea on the east would be less than five 
hundred miles wide. The huge island bastions, 
however, arrest and divert a vast quantity of 
the water, which, baffled here, issues northward 
in a mass of great importance. Enough water, 
notwithstanding the insular obstacles, has been 
forced through them to form a strong continu- 
ation of the old stream in the Caribbean Sea. 
This, regaining some of its lost momentum, 
runs rapidly on toward the Gulf of Mexico. 
Fragment as it is of the original current, it 
passes through the Yucatan Channel in such 
force and size as to have led Sir John Herschel 
to venture the assertion that ‘‘the excavation 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea 
is an evident effect of the continued and power- 
ful action of the set of the great South Atlantic 
current, and which, unless counteracted by oth- 
er causes, must sooner or later cut through the 
Isthmus of Darien.” 

The breadth of the equatorial current of the 
Atlantic at its 160 miles ; 
opposite Cape Palmas it is 360 miles; when 
the current has crossed the ocean it is 
1000 miles. 

Bearing in mind what has now been ad- 
vanced, the reader is in position to see the rise 
of that marvelous and inysterious flow of wa- 
ters which, issuing from the Gulf of Mexico 
with the speed and prowess of a mighty courser, 
hastens northward with freight more precious 
than the wealth of the Indies. Its name is the 
Gulf Stream. The cautious pen of Ansted de- 
scribes it as ‘‘a great and wide stream of heat- 
ed water, larger than all the rivers of the world 
together, running in a definite channel through 
colder water of a different color, so that when 
a ship enters the stream, in smooth water, one 
may see the bows dashing the spray from the 
warm and dark blue waters she is entering, 
while the stern is still within the pale green 
and cold waters of the banks of Newfound- 
land.” Clear as is this description, it gives us 
but a poor idea of the reality. The Gulf 
Stream, indeed, beggars all efforts at portray- 
al. To see it rolling in its grandeur i; not 
enough to enable the beholder to understand 
its wonder or conceive its power, The mind 
can take these in only when it can weigh and 
measure those facts and forces which lie con- 
eealed below the surface, and over which the 
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commencement is 


over 
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oldest tar may sail all unconscious and uncon- 
cerned. Our knowledge of the sea, even in the 
limited area we are now considering, is by no 
means perfect or exact. But, after all, we are 
not shut up to skepticism or imagination. It 
can not be said, as some seem to think, that 
we know as little of the great ‘‘river in the 
ocean” as De Soto knew of the Mississippi 
The United 
States Coast Survey, under its renowned head 
and director, Lieutenant A. D. Bache, has long 
since given to the world the nicely-charted re- 
sults of its arduous and untiring labors in ther- 
mometrical and other deep-sea surveys, long 
protracted in the North Atlantic. These re- 
sults, compared with others before and since 
obtained, in the hands of scientific workmen 
and able interpreters, have been as seed long 
sown, now ripening, and whose fruit is ready 
to be gathered. And, just here, it may be well 
to remark that, in bringing to light the myste- 
ries of the Gulf Stream, if we shall succeed in 
so doing, the entire system of oceanic circula- 


when he first saw it in its glory. 


tion, with its wondrous adaptations, is at the 
same time and necessarily revealed. 

As already intimated, the Gulf Stream has 
been described a “river in the ocean.” 
Nor is the expression a mere figure of rhet- 
oric. As rivers maintain their marked pecul- 
iarities, from their sources to their mouths, so 


as 


The classic 
Tiber was not more tenacious of its ‘‘ yellow” 
sands, nor is the White Nile of its chaste and 


does this majestic flow of waters. 


snowy floods, the Arve of its ‘‘ gray,” nor the 
Andean Salado of its “ brackish” taste, than is 
the Gulf Stream, in its vast course, of all that 
characterizes its volume as it bursts forth from 
its fountain in the Gulf of Mexico. From this 
point the stream cuts for itself a noble channel 
in the are of a great circle, right through the 
body of the Atlantic Ocean. ‘Turning neither 
to the right nor to the left, but obeying the un- 
seen and irresistible impulse of the earth’s ro- 
tation, it sweeps on with a velocity greater than 
that of the Mississippi, and with a volume more 
than a thousand times as large. No obstacle, 
not even the rocky islet, lies in its path for 
more than twelve hundred miles. The Grand 
3ank of Newfoundland—a submarine plateau, 
rising within 100 fathoms of the surface of the 
ocean—is barely, if at all, grazed by the extreme 
western skirt of the current. From Newfound- 
land its track again is clear as far as the bold- 
est and most skillful sailor has ever traced it 
into the polar basin. 

The banks and the bottom of the Gulf Stream 
are of cold water, but its volume is of warm. 
As it issues through the Narrows of Bemini its 
temperature is 86°. But after it has run over 
a thousand miles to the north it still retains its 
tropical heat. When her Britannic Majesty's 
ship, The Nile, in May, 1861, sailed from the 
harbor of Halifax for Bermuda, under Admiral 
Sir Alexander Milne, that officer, as he entered 
the Gulf Stream, found the water at the stern 
of his vessel at a temperature of 40°, while be- 
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fore Sed hives the siemenatel in the Stream 
stood at 70°. The heat actually set free in 
a winter's day by the Gulf Stream is enough 
to warm up the whole column of atmosphere 
resting upon France and the British Isles from 
the freezing-point to summer heat. It would 
be easy to that the thermal treasures 
bosom to the North Atlantic 
to use the words of another) ‘‘suf- 
if utilized, to keep constant blast a 
cyclopean furnace capable of sending forth a 
stream of molten iron as large in volume as the 
discharge of the mightiest river.” When the 
southwest winds take up the vesicles of vapor 
in which these treasures are stored, 


show 
its 


borne on 
would be 


ficient, 


and waft 
them to England, the amount of latent heat set 
free by precipitation overhead in one day is com- 
puted to equal that created by the combustion 
of all the coal consumed in the island annually.* 
If no more heat was received than is due to the 
position of the islands in respect of latitude, the 
mean winter temperature of Shetland would be 


only 3°, and that of London 17 According 


to the observations of the Scottish Meteorolog- 
ical Society, however, the mean winter temper- 


atures of these places are respectively 39° and 
—Shetland being thus bene fited 36° and 
London 20 “In Iceland and on the Nor- 
wegian we learn from the same high 
authority, ‘‘ the increase of heat thus accruing 
much greater.” To all such places, 
the path of the Gulf Stream, even with- 
in the arctic circle, the vast current may be re- 
garded as both a repository and dispenser of the 
sun's warmth given out in summer, and of the 
genial and vitalizing forces which clothe equa- 
torial lands with a sea of foliage. 
this that several of the i 
of equal winter temperature, 


or 
of 


coast,” 


is very 
along 


So true is 
r lines 
are bent fre car- 
ried by the Gulf Stream sixteen hundred miles 
northward of their normal position! This de- 
flection of isochimenals in the northern hemi- 
sphere is due to the fact that the Stream makes 
its warmth felt most sensibly in January, just 
as the hyperborean flow from the Antarctic 
Ocean is coldest in July, deflecting the iso- 
thermals from their normal position the most 
in that month. This peculiar distribution of 
the winter climate of the British Isles, as it be- 
comes known, is brought into requisition by the 
skillful physician in the treatment of diseases. 
The patient needing a milde 
sent to the southward, 
west end of the island ; and the weak constitu- 
tion recuperates almost as rapidly at Shetland, 
or on the west coast of Scotland, as in any part 
of England, except from the Isle of Wight west- 
ward around the Cornish Peninsula. ‘To speak 
of the early productions of the soil here is al- 
most unnecessary. At Penzance, in Cornwall, 
the equable character of the English climate is 
most strikingly developed. Penzance is the gar- 
den of the English vegetable markets. Green 
peas and early potatoes spring out of the ground 


isochimenals, 


r air is no longer 
unless directed to the 


* Maury’s ‘* Physical Geography,” p. 48, 3d ed. 


| though important, is difficult. 
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in February, and are on the table in May, and 
every variety of similar vegetable growth at these 
early dates. ‘Trees and plants, indigenous on ily 
to the tropics, often remain in the ground al] 
winter without injury. Oranges, lemons, myr- 
tles, camellias, magnolias, the Mexican agaye, 
require no protec tion from frost. Sothat Hi m- 
boldt spoke of it as ‘*the Montpellier of th 
North,” 

3ut time and space would fail us to accumu- 
late the evidences of the thermal forces and the 
balmy influences which demonstrate the exist- 
ence and climatic agency of the Gulf Stream, 
It clothes Ireland with her robe of ‘‘ emerald,” 
and England and Western Scotland with verd- 
ure. If from its smoky waters the fog rise 
to hide the rays of the sun, it does for Engl: 
what the sun, in that latitude, can not do, 
fructifies her soil, tempers her skies ; it puts re- 
newed vigor into the arms of her brawny me 
chanics, and gives the bloom to her m: Lidens’ 
cheeks. The Icelander also rejoices in its prox- 
imity. And the poor Norwegian, at the North 
Cape itself, in midwinter, exults in the fact 
that his he Path are kept open and his shores 
delivered from the severe tyranny of the Frost 
King. 

The waters of the Gulf Stream are highly 
colored. As i away from the straits of 
Florida as the coasts of the Carolinas they are 
of an indigo-blue. Their line of junction with 
the surrounding sea can be easily discerned 
with the nakedeye. ‘‘ Often,” it is said, ‘or 
half of the vessel may be perceived floating in 
Gulf Stream water, while the other half is in 
common water of the sea—so sharp is the line 
and such the want of affinity between those wa- 
ters, and such, too, the reluctance, so to speak 
on the part of those of the Gulf Stream to min- 
gle with the littoral waters of the sea.” 

The explanation of this peculiar phenomenon, 
Sir John Hei 
schel contended that it is due to reflection of 
the sun’s light from the sea bottom of great 
depth, and the deepness of the blue increases, 
where there is nothing to foul the water, with 
the depth. Mrs. Somerville states, that 
the reason the Gulf Stream loses its indigo hue 
near Newfoundland is that the water is shallow. 
It is said that the light illuminating the Grotto 
of Capri, in the Bay of Naples, is very blue ; 
also the color of the water in the Grotto of Vau- 

The Rhone, it is also said, where it 
from the Lake of Geneva, is intensely 
blue, its color far surpassing that of the bluest 
sea. But this interpretation of the indigo hue 
of the great tropical current seems unsatisfac- 
tory. Off the Carolina coasts, where it is bluest, 
the depth of the ocean is not over a thousand 
fathoms, while off the Grand Bank of Newfound- 
land it suddenly falls to a depth of four thou- 
sand fathoms—a fact which interferes with Mrs. 
Somerville’s statement. It is hard to see how 
the facts in the case can be accounted for by 
Herschel’s solution. For we have the edges 


too, 


s0 


cluse. 
issues 


| of the Gulf Stream so sharply defined that the 
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green water or cold banks of the stream are 
visible from a ship’s deck. 
water, the green and the b 


“he two bodies of 


ly 
il 


1e, moving side by 
le, though in opposite directions, have a bot- 


tom of the same depth. 


The discovery of copper in sea-water has sug 


J 
Stream was due to the presence of cuprate o 


gested to some that the blueness of the Gulf 
¢ 
ammonia. But chemical analysis of sea-water 


shows that this ingredient enters into it in less 
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than the proportion of one part in a thousand. 
The in his ‘* Physical 
Geography of the Sea,” takes the ground that 


author before quoted, 
the color of the sea is determined by its salt- 
ness. ‘*The salt-makers,” he tells us, 
the habit of judgir of the richness of 
water in salt by its color—the 
the fre At 1 
France, id along the shor 
where the ** saline 


‘are in 


ring 


£ he sea- 


he salt 


s of th 


-works of 
Adriatic, 


» carried on by the proc- 


the water. 
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ess of solar evaporation, there is a series of vats 
or pools, through which the water is passed as 
and is reduced to the 
The longer it is exposed to evap- 


it comes from the sea, 
briny state. 
oration the salter it grows, and the deeper is 
the hue of its blue, until erystallization com- 
when the 
tint.* 


mences, now deep blue water puts on 


reddish This seems consistent with 


what has, so far, been revealed of the great 
The saline theory, as it may 
be called, proceeds upon the known solar evap- 
oration the hot stream has undergone in the 
Gulf of Mexico. The great equatorial cur- 
rent of the Atlantic is blue; that of the Pacific, 
long under the sun, on reaching Japan, is called 
the Japanese “ Kuro-Siwo”’— ‘‘ The Black 
Stream.” The solution of the problem may 
be found to differ from all answers that have 
been yet given. ‘The both in 
the Indian and Pacific oceans is often highly 


colored. 


oceanic currents, 


by 


surface water 


Patches, red, brown, and white, are 
found stretching as far as the eye can reach, 
the water of which, when taken up and care 
4) 


Tuhiy 


examined under the microscope, is found 
to be full of the animalcule having the colors 
iestion. Along the shores of the Red Sea 
1 matter is washed up, which Ehrenberg 


d to be of 


Ag 

The same 
ymenon occurs in the Yellow Sea, where 
w spots have been found. 

n, in lat. 8° 46’ S., long. 105 


ro passed through a 


vegetable growth. 


Captain King- 
30’ E., a few 
tract of water 23 
f unknown length, s« 
| »spho escent organisms as t 
ht the aspect of ‘‘a boundless 
lain covered with snow.” Some of these ani- 
vere ‘‘serpents” of six inches in length, 
, of gelatinous film, and highly lu- 
is. ‘These were taken in a fork of the 
quatorial current of the Pacific. Another 
a-captain, in the Gulf Stream, off the coast 
of Florida, some years ago, fell in with ‘‘a 
school of young sea-nettles,” and, bound as he 
was to England, he was five or six days in sail- 
ing through them; sixty days afterward, on his 
return-trip, he again fell in with them, recog- 
nizing them as the same, as, on both occasions, 
he frequently hauled up bucketfuls and exam- 
ined them. The Gulf Stream is freighted with 
tl creatures. To use Irving’s figure, they 
appear to be clad ‘in brilliant coats of mail.” 
They mostly shine when excited by the agita- 
tion of the water, or when struck, as by an oar. 
One of them, more than an inch in length, when 
thrown down on the deck of a ship, bursts into 
a glow so strong as to appear like a lump of 
white-hot iron. In the storm, at midnight, the 
Gulf Stream, in the mechanical dash of its bil- 
lows, glares and burns with their fiery radiance, 
as if it were a sea of flame, and thus obtains the 
name which has been given it—‘‘ The Milky- 
Way in the Sea.” 


1ese 





* “The water of the brine-springs of Cheshire, En- 
gland, when pumped up is perfectly clear and free from 
particles in suspension. It is of clear sea-green col- 
0 


r."—Mospnratt's Chemistry, p. 104, 


When the microscope has done 


its work with 
these insects, we believe it will be found that 
they decide the color of the mighty current, 
We have dwelt here because, whatever solu- 
tion shall prevail in the settlement of this ques- 
tion, one thing is established, viz., the indj 
viduality and insulation of the Gulf Stream in 
mid-ocean, and its adaptedness to preserve 
through its long course those strange qualities 
which mark and distinguish it from surround 
ing waters, as if by the brush of an artist ‘* upon 
a painted ocean.” 

The eye of the traveler is arrested by no feat- 
ure of the great ‘‘river” in the Atlantic more 
than by the sharpness of its edges. Its water 
refuses to mingle with that around it. Won 
derful as this is, other streams exhibit the same 
stubbornness. The red flood of the Missouri 
and the inky waters of the upper Mississippi 
are distinguishable for several miles after their 
confluence. ‘‘In the offings of the Balize, 
sometimes far out as a hundred miles or 
more from the land,” we are told by the author 
of the ‘* Physical Geography of the Sea,” ‘ pud 
dles or patches of Mississippi water may be ob 
served on the surface of the sea with little or 
none of its brine mixed with it.” 

To this antipathy toward mingling with any 
foreign water, so strikingly evinced and di 
played by the Gulf Stream, we must add 
all-important fact. Nowhere, so far as we | 
any reason to believe, does it in any part of 
course, unless near or within the arctic basin, 
come in contact with the solid and highly heat 
conducting projections of the earth's crust 
The coasts of the United States and the shoals 
of Nantucket do not, as was once supposed, 


as 


touch, much less turn it or shape its direction. 
If, now and then, it is slightly invaded or im 
pinged upon by the polar current coming down 
at Newfoundland, not even does the Grand Bank 
itself reach to the Gulf Stream, or rob it of its 
heat. For the Grand Bank is the haunt of the 
codfish and other sea life that can not endure 
warm water, and, coming from higher latitudes, 
swarm only in their native temperature. The 
bottom of the bank, too, being two hundred 
fathoms deep, is overswept, if at all approached, 
by the westernmost and extremely shallow 
fringe of the stream, in this latitude not over 
one hundred fathoms deep. It has long been 
observed, moreover, that the water of the Stream 
distributes itself in the northern ocean into day- 
ers, With alternations of warm and cold water. 
And it is probable, as has been suggested by a 
great master of hydrography, that this stratifi- 
cation of the aqueous masses assists in protect- 
ing the tropical streams of the ocean. 

Captain Silas Bent, the authority just re- 
ferred to, thus explains it: “It is a natural ar- 
rangement of waters of different specific gravi- 
ties; that of the lowest temperature, being the 
densest, clings to the bottom; the warmest wa- 
ter, from the salt it contains, being next in 
weight, overlies the first; and then the cool 
fresh water floats sometimes on the surface (as 
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Captain Rodgers mentioned to me he had seen 
it northeast of Behring’s Strait), and is carried 
with and becomes a part of the current imme- 
diately underlying it.” This arrangement, he 
thinks, too, a wise provision of nature, by which 
the warm current is insudated, as it were, to pre- 
vent the loss of its temperature, while passing 
to the high latitudes. 

Such are some of the more striking linea- 
ments an all-wise God has graved upon this 
mighty effluent from the torrid zone of the 
earth. As long since as Anghiera’s day and that 
of Sir H. Gilbert (1523), the Gulf Stream has 
excited curious inquiry and wonder.* Many 
have been the attempts to unravel its philosoph- 
ical mysteries. With greatly increased and in- 
creasing light, the subject has not yet been re- 
moved from the field of conjecture. Early 
theorists explained it by assuming that the hot 
current bursting through the Straits of Florida 
and bounding northward was due to the dis 
charge of ‘* The Father of Waters” into the 
Gulf of Mexico. It was contended that the 
velocity of the Mississippi and the velocity of 
the great Stream were the same, and that both 
were sensitive to the same vicissitudes. 

Captain Livingston disproved the credibility 
of this view, by proving that the volume of wa- 
ter emptied into the Gulf was only one three- 
thousandth part of that running out. Lightly 
and hastily, however, as this refuted theory has 
been dismissed, it was countenanced by some 
remarkable facts which have never received an 
explanation and scarcely a comment, but which, 
as we shall presently see, are not to be despised 
or forgotten. 

In place of the hypothesis he had overturned, 
Livingston substituted one equally, if not more 
untenable, that the velocity of the Gulf Stream 
is due to ‘the motion of the sun in the ecliptic, 
and the influence he has on the waters of the 
Atlantic.” 
yearly tide” was conceived to be ‘‘ the true pa- 
rent of the Gulf current.” The sun’s apparent 
motion would affect the North Atlantic only— 
if in such a way at all—for a few months in the 
year, and could never thus generate a ceaseless 
and perennial tide, which, as has been beauti- 
fully said, ‘‘in the severest droughts never fails, 
and in the mightiest floods never overflows.” 

About the year 1770 the fertile and untiring 
brain of Benjamin Franklin, conscious of the 
magnitude of the subject, and its importance to 
the fortunes of the colonial commerce, began 
to busy itself in the study of Atlantic hydrog- 
raphy. He first offered a solution of the prob- 
lem which bore any marks of plausibility. His 
opinion was widely repeated, and became deep- 
ly rooted in the mind of sea-faring men, and as 
it is substantially identical with the latest the- 
ory advanced—that of Sir John F. W. Herschel 
—deserves special consideration. 

Dr. Franklin maintained that ‘‘the Gulf 
Stream is the escaping of the waters that have 


According to this view, ‘‘a sort of 


* Humboldt’s ‘* Cosmos,” voi. i. 
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forced into the 


northeast trade-winds, 


been Caribbean Sea by the 
that it is the press 
ure of those winds upon the water which drives 
up into that sea 


Stream.” 


and 
a head, as it were, for 
Whether this be true or not, it is 


this 


unquestionably well supported by oceanic phe 
nomena, Admiral Smyth, in his work on the 
Mediterranean, states that a continuance of 
in the Sea of Tuscany has been 
known to raise its surface l 


** gusty g le ;”” 
no less than twelve 
feet above its ordinary level. It is well known 
that in the Indian Ocean and China Sea the 
waters are driven alternately backward and for 
ward by the monsoons, It is the southwesterly 
monsoon that causes inundations in the Gat 


es, 


and a tremendous surf on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. se 
e German Ocean which, created by 
beat against the dykes of Hol 
land, and which, in the desperate struggle for 
Netherland liberty, were used by the great Will- 
iam of Orange against the armies of Spain. 


The historic student will recall th 
rises in tl 


westerly winds, 


Nautical annals have recorded one of those fear- 
ful storms that sweep over the West Indies, so 
violent that, as with resistless besom, it arrest- 
ed the Gulf Stream, forced back its mighty 
flood, and piled up its waters in the Gulf of 
Mexico to the height of thirty feet. The ship 
Ledbury Snow gallantly attempted to ride out 
When it abated she found her 
up on the dry 


the hurricane. 
self high land, and discovered 
that she had let go her anchors among the tree 
tops of Elliott’s Key. The Florida Keys, it is 
said, were inundated many feet, and the scene 
presented in the Gulf Stream was never sur- 
passed in awful sublimity. ‘‘ The water thus 
dammed up rushed out with a frightful velocity 
against the fury of the gale, producing a sea 
that beggared description.’* 

But amidst all such magnificent displays of 
the power of the winds, the theory advanced 
first by Franklin, and afterward revived, with 
a somewhat new dress and under the sanction 
of his own name, by Sir John Herschel, has 
never been received as conclusive, 

For reasons which we shall presently state, 
it rests upon a partial induction of the 
known. 


facts 


A fourth and last explanation of the great 
phenomenon of the Gulf Stream was offered to 
the public in 1855, by Lieutenant Matthew F. 
Maury. Although admitting that ‘‘the pressure 
of the trade-winds may assist to give the Gulf 
Stream its initial velocity,” he showed that, for 
hundreds of miles after it out of the 
Gulf of Mexico and enters the Atlantic, the 


comes 


* The tropical trade-wind of the Pacific, in wi 


exists one of the greatest of oceanic currents, i 
found moving sl near to the Galapagos Islar 
where it produces but a slight effect on the water of 
the ocean. The Thames, during a strong wind, is 
raised above its tidal mark. When the wind has for 
some time blown strongly from Suez, at the head of 
the Red Sea, it is said that the water of that sea has 
been forced southward to so great a degree as to leave 
the bed of the sea almost fordable, though at other 
times it is deep.—Horxriss on Atmospheric Change, p. 
884, 


WIV 
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great current sets against the trade-winds, and 
for part of the way runs right in ‘‘the wind’s 
He alleged, moreover, that the famous 
the Gulf Stream of the Pa- 
cific’—does the same; and that the vast set of 
water from the Indian Ocean, known as the Mo- 
zambique Current, runs to the south, against 
the southeast trade-winds, and changes not with 
Rejecting the hypothesis of 
inconclusive, and 


evc, : 


Japan current—* 


the monsoons. 


Franklin 
with many facts that had come to light since 


as as inconsistent 
Franklin's views were propounded, he reasoned 
The mean annual fall of rain on 
he entire surface of the earth is estimated at 
feet. 


annually from the ocean to cover the earth on 


in this wise: 


about five To evaporate water enough 
rage five feet deep with rain is one of the 

of th 

This water is evaporated principally from the 
‘Supposing it all to come from 
hall have encircling the earth a 
thousand miles in breadth, 
hich this atmosphere evaporates a layer 
Here, 
then, is a vast equatorial trough or ‘‘ lake, six- 
t deep, three thousand miles broad, and 
twenty-four thousand miles long,” 
and ever filling. 
equilibrium of the sea, and in the endeavor of 
the water t 


e grand atmospherical machine. 


torrid zone, 
thence, 


belt of ocean three 


we s 


from \ 
of water annually sixteen feet in depth.” 
teen ik 
ever empty- 
ing Evaporation destroys the 
» occupy this enormous space and 
restore equilibrium, all the waters north and 
To this 
circulation was added the increased 


south of this space are set in motion. 
ot 
specific gravity of equatorial and Gulf of Mex- 
ico water, salter and heavier from being longer 
under im th: 
cooler latitudes ; 
he northward tendency of the great 
stream, ‘'] 


cause 


the st in the water of higher and 
which, it was argued, account- 
ed for t 
ie effect of moderate winds, as the 
trades,” said the author, ‘‘is to cause what may 
be call ol a d 
rent. Drift i 
the trade-win 


ft of the sea, rather than a cur- 
s confined to surface waters, and 
ls of the Atlantic may assist in 
ting the Gulf Stream by drifting the waters, 
which have supplied them with vapor, into the 
Caribbean Sea. 


erea 


But, admit never so much of 
the water which the trade-winds have played 
upon to be drifted into the Caribbean Sea, 
what should make it flow thence, with the Gulf 
Stream, to the shores of Europe? It is because 
of the difference in the specific gravity of sea- 
water in an intertropical sea on one side, as 


compared with the specific gravity of water in 


northern seas and frozen oceans on the other, 
that tl In a word, whatever alters 
the specific gravity of the sea, whether the tem- 
perature, or evaporation, or the tiny secretion of 


iey so flow.” 


the myriad hosts of sea-shells, is a current-pro- 
ducing agent, 

We have already intimated that the philos- 
ophy of the Gulf Stream involves the elucida- 
tion of all oceanic currents, and we beg the 
reader, therefore, to bear with us as we consid- 
er these antagonistic theories. The time has 
come when the interests of science, navigation, 
and commerce demand that this whole question 
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shall be transferred from the region of theory 
into that of certitude, ‘ 

Rightly to estimate and appreciate the circu- 
lation of the Atlantic, or of any ocean, we must 
obtain some notion of its bed, and also of its 
littoral outline. The Atlantic must be con- 
ceived of as a vast channel, or, as geographers 
often name it, **‘The Atlantic Canal.” The 
opposite shores of this ocean, in both hemi- 
spheres, appear to have once been in adherence, 
but by some grand subterranean upheaval to 
have been rent asunder, and in the open gap 
the ocean water rushed in. i 

The bottom of the Atlantic greatly affects the 

movement and circulation of its waters, and es- 
pecially of the Gulf Stream. Extending from 
the arctic circle to the icy barrier that girds 
the antarctic continent, its length is 140 de- 
grees of latitude, or nearly 10,000 miles; and 
its width, between the two great continents it 
laves, 
land and Norway) to 1500 miles (between Bra- 
zil and Sierra Leone), and, at its widest part, 
3600 miles (between Florida and the shores of 
Africa). It is therefore an irregular, elongated 
valley. It is over the diagonal of this valley 
that the Gulf Stream is projected. 

The sub-basins of the Atlantic have been very 
distinctly traced. The elevated rim of its north- 
ern basin has been thus ably defined and delin 
eated by Ansted: 

‘¢ Starting from Iceland on the east side, an 
proceeding southward, we find the Faroe Is] 
ands, the mountains of Scotland, Wales, and 
France, the Western Pyrenees, the of 
Portugal and Spain, the Atlas, and the Azores 
From this point a multiplicity of shoals and 


varies from 800 miles (between Green- 


coast 


banks, crossing the ocean and terminating with 
the great bank of Newfoundland, form a de- 
pressed rim. In this way we find an almost 
continuous chain of mountain land, either sub- 
aerial or submarine, reaching finally to Green- 
land and returning toIceland. ‘This forms the 
Northern Atlantic basin.* 

The central basin of the stormy ocean is 
equally as well marked as the northern. Be- 
ginning with the submarine mountains off New- 
foundland, running to the Azores, and thence 
through Madeira to the Canaries and the Cape 
Verds, and thence westward, we pass by the 
island of Fernando de Noronha to Cape St. 
Roque. 

The floor of the Atlantic, as determined by 
deep soundings, consists of a series of descend- 
ing steps. Wide-extended and flat terraces 
stretch out beyond the present shores, and are 
succeeded by steep cliffs dropping down nine 
thousand feet. For the distance of two hun- 
dred and thirty miles from the coast of Ireland 
there is a slope of about six feet in a mile, or 
twelve inches in a thousand feet, In the next 
twenty miles there is a sudden descent of nine 
thousand feet, after which, for twelve hundred 
miles, all the bottom is nearly level. This is the 


* Ansted’s “ Physical Geography,” p. 129. 
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celebrated telegraphic plateau. By a succession 
of drops we finally reach the greatest depths of 
the Atlantic, at least thirty thousand feet, which, 
on the American side of the ocean, is some dis- 
tance south of the great bank of Newfoundland. 

We are now on vantage-ground from which 
to survey the whole field of discussion before 
us; and we are in possession of facts which, 
rightly read, unravel much of the mystery still 
clingit g to the Gulf Stream and Atlantic circu- 
lation. 
seen, is to be rejected, because it explains a 


Livingston’s theory, we have already 


phenomenon of ceaseless and perennial con- 
tinuance by a cause which acts efficiently, if 
it acts at all, only for a part of the year, and 
Happily, we think, for the 
cause of science, we are reduced to a choice of 
the two remaining hypotheses—the Franklin- 
Herschel theory, and that of Maury. Of these 
two it is impossible to form any combination, 
“The dy- 
namics of the Gulf Stream,” says Herschel, 
‘‘have of late, the work of Lieutenant 
Maury, already mentioned, been made a sub- 
ject of much (we can not but think mis- 
placed) wonder, as if there could be any pos- 


then.is withdrawn. 


It is impossible to reconcile them. 


in 


sible ground for doubting that it owes its ori- 
gin entirely to the trade-winds,” 

Let us put this to the test. 

The trade-winds of the northern hemisphere, 
in both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, com- 
mence to blow from the tropic of Cancer, and 
reach the equatorial zone from the northeast, 
at an rle with the 
“trade-wind belt,” or 


swept by the 


equator of 24 The 
the terrestrial girdle, 
se air-currents so ceaselessly, is 
three thousand miles broad, extending to 23 
north latitude, and to 


latitude. 


a still lower southern 
But this belt is not stationary.* It 
is obedient to the apparent motion of the sun, 
and moves and vibrates up and down on the 
earth’s surface, as the sun declines to either 
When he shines vertical- 
(June 21), the trade-wind belt 
is shifted nearly eight hundred miles to the 
north, When, again, he vertical to the 
tropic of Capricorn (December 21), the south- 
ern edge of the belt is eight hundred miles 
south of Capricorn. At the equinoxes, of 
course, the sun being directly overhead at the 
equator, the belt is commensurate with the 


side of ‘the line.” 


ly on Cancer 


is 


intra-tropical regions, transgressing them nei- 
ther toward the North Pole nor toward the 
South Pole. Without discussing the theories 
of the trade-winds, these are the agents on 
which Franklin and Herschel rely for their 
Gulf Stream theory. According to Maury’s 
theory the Gulf Stream may derive its “ ini- 
tial velocity” from the trade-winds; but it re- 
jects the Herschelian statement that, ‘if there 

* Columbus first fellin with the trade-winds on Sep- 
tember 14, 1492, just after leaving the islands of Ferro 
and Gomera in the Canaries, latitude 28° north. He 
would have met them several hundred miles further 
north had he passed on the meridian of the Canaries 
two months earlier. The trades in September have re- 
ceded with the declination of the sun. 
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were no atmosphere, there would be no Gulf 
Stream, or any other considerable oceanic cur- 
rent whatever. ’”* 

We have already seen that the main equa- 
torial current of the Atlantic is a considerable 
one, and likewise that of the Pacific. But it 
is impossible to account for either of these tre- 
mendous streams which flow from east to west 
(as Columbus so long ago pointed out) by evap- 
oration, temperature, or difference in specific 
gravity. However these forces may come into 
play in the production of the Gulf current, they 
can never be assigned as the dynamical agents 
for the equatorial current. If it should be urged 
against Herschel’s view that the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, from being longer under the 
sun, are heavier than the waters in the East At- 
lantic, then it would follow that the equatorial 
current ought to flow from west to east, just 
contrary to Were there, 
o atmosphere, the axial revolution 
of the earth would never cause the ocean sur- 
face any friction with surrounding matter. But 
the moment the globe began to revolve in its at- 
mospheric envelope, the fluid and mobile parti- 
cles of the sea, impinging on the air, suffered re- 


its 


known course. 
however, n 


action, and began to flow westward, as we now 
find.- The waters which flow equator-ward along 
the shores of Senegambia, in which the equato- 
rial current of the Atlantic has its genesis, may 
have a westwardly motion from the same force 
which guides the trade-wind to the west; but, 
at the very utmost, this could only avail until 
There 
the circumferential velocity of the earth is great- 


these waters have reached the equator. 


est, and the westwardly set would be stopped, 
were there no other powers and forces to urge 
it on toward the Antilles. The trade-winds are, 
therefore, the only agencies which can supply 
this perpetual motion to the equatorial current. 
And this much must be conceded to Herschel’s 
doctrine ; Not to reiterate what 
has been already advanced against it, we vainly 
demand of it to meet known facts, In the dead 
of winter, for instance, when the trade-wind belt 
is removed mostly below the equator, certainly 
below the tropic of Cancer, how is it that the 
Gulf Stream, in unabated majesty, and with un- 
diminished volume, ceases not to issue from the 
Gulf of Mexico? How is it that, even then, it 
forces its way beyond the tropic of Cancer, be- 
yond the British Isles, and far within the are- 
tic circle, keeping the harbor of Hammerfest, 
near the North Cape, free of ice ? 

More than this, in the summer, when the 
Gulf Stream’s velocity is greatest, and while it 
is rushing through the Straits of Florida in its 
greatest volume, the trade-winds in the East 
and Middle Atlantic receive a serious check 
and drawback. Then it is the Desert of Sa- 
hara drinks in the fiery rays of the sun. The 
air over its vast area is heated, and rises toward 
the clouds in columnar masses. Beneath, a 
vacuum is created; and from all sides of the 


but no more. 


* Herschel, Art. 37, “‘ Physical Geography,” 8th ed. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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arid and blazing waste there is an in-draught 
of air. The monsoons, in a word, are now pre- 
yailing. The trade-winds, which propel the 
waters of the sea into the equatorial current, 
are overmatched by the counteracting mon- 
soons. So mighty ‘are the influences of these 
periodical winds that even those formed on the 
deserts of Arabia have been distinctly tracked 
into Austria and other parts of Europe. The 
monsoons of the Indian Ocean, so famous, are 
of six months’ duration in the year, and sweep 
asea zone more than two thousand miles broad. 
The effect of the sun’s heat on the great Desert 
of Sahara and the sun-burnt shores of Africa 
is to turn back and divert the trades of the 
Eastern Atlantic. And this monsoon influence 
extends out to sea over a thousand miles! If 
it were possible to settle questions such as the 
one before us by the simple taprimatur of great 
* and honored names, like Herschel’s, we should 
not have ventured to challenge his theory, or 
test it with the opinions of others, far less with 
our own reasoning. 

Exception may possibly be taken to the state- 
ment that Herschel’s and Franklin’s theories 
are substantially the same. We are not un- 
aware that the English philosopher, in account- 
ing for the Gulf Stream or other ocean current, 
thinks it not essential for him to assume or 
prove the existence of what is called “a head 
of water.” He very justly remarks: ‘A cir- 
culation in a closed area, produced by an im 
pulse acting horizontally on the surface water, 
may perfectly well coexist with a truly level 
course of each molecule.” What may be anc 
what ts are two very different matters. Dis- 
missing all opposing views with an assertion of 
his own opinion, Herschel has not hereby in- 
creased fame. He suggests no 
reconciliation between his theory and the many 
known phenomena at war with its assumptions. 
In truth, his hypothesis was defunct when he 
espoused it, and it has been as much as even 


his scientific 


his great name could do to galvanize it into a 
transient, unnatural vitality. What, then, are 
THE FORCES GENERATING THE GULF 

STREAM? 

First, it seems clear that the initial velocity is 
given by the momentum of the equatorial cur- 
rent, flowing westward under the impact of the 
trade-winds. This is but feeble, and would 
A second cause is the differ- 
ence in spe cific gravity of the equatorial water and 
the polar water. 


soon be spent. 


This is equally true of the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico and the Baltic 
Sea. The density of the Baltic is: 

Highest yet recorded 

Lowest 

Averag 

Aver 1.0042 
The average density of the 
lantic is considerably higher than of these frigid 
yet lighter seas. The specific gravity of the 
Atlantic is, for the average, 1.0266. The heavy 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, as we shall soon 


| mometer suddenly fell to 


waters of the At- | 
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see, above the average Atlantic density, by a 
law of hydrostatics, would seek an exchange 
with the lighter, though icy, waters of the Bal 
tic, were there no other point of the sea with 
which they might change place. But if we 
compare the specific gravity of Gulf Stream wa- 
ter with that of Arctic Ocean water, we perceive 
that, besides the Baltic, the vast polar basin jt- 
self offers to the mass of equatorial water a 
hydrostatical inducement that will take no de 
nial, ‘*The mean specific gravity of the Arc- 
tic Ocean water” (according to the long-contin 
ued and elaborate experiments of Commander 
Rodgers), ** reduced to the freezing-point (27.2 
Fahrenheit) of sea-water, was 1.0263. The 
specific gravity of the Gulf Stream water, re 
duced to the same temperature (27.2°), was 
1.0303. If these be taken as specimens of the 
water of torrid and frigid zones, it would ap 
pear that the waters of intertropical seas have 
fifteen per cent. more salt in them than the sur 
face water of the Arctic has.’”* The 
specific gravity of the Gulf Stream water on the 
thirty-fourth parallel of north latitude is found 
to be thirty per cent, heavier than the sea-water 
along the American coasts, which is cold, and 
in every way marked as an effluent from the 
arctic, 


Ocean 


But Rodgers, in his experiment, by reducing 
the polar water to a low temperature (27.2 
Fahrenheit), chilled it far below the degree at 
which he found it, which, in latitude 72° 2 
north, was nearly 48° in temperature by the 
thermometer. This, of course, would some- 
what affect the inference to be drawn theoret 
ically from what has been said. In his investi 
gations north of Behring’s Strait, in 1855, he 
found that, in point of fact, the water was in 
layers, alternating with warm, cool, and hot, 
and he thus labels these layers: ** Warm and 
light water on the top,” “cool in the middle,” but 
** hot and heavy at the bottom,” 

The temperature of the sea near Scotland, 
according to Alexander Buchan, off the Ork- 
ney Islands, is 48.8° Fahr.; off the Shetland 
Islands is 48.4° Fahr. ; mouth of the Firth of 
Forth is 47.8° Fahr. The Gulf Stream water 
which passes the Orkney Islands, giving them 
the mild winter alluded to by Sir Walter Scott, 
has ascended from the ocean floor many hundred 
feet since it left its fountain in the Gulf of 
Mexico. For Lieutenant Bache found, “ off 
Cape Florida, about 12 nautical miles east from 
the light-house, at the depth of 450 fathoms, 
the temperature was forty-nine degrees Fahr- 
enheit, in June, 1852.” (See Bache’s *‘ Notes on 
Gulf Stream.”) Beneath this depth the ther- 

85°! The reason, of 
course, was that the banks and bed of the Gulf 
Stream are here of cold water. If it be asked, 
Why does the Gulf Stream remain on top? we 
answer: While in the polar basin, the water 
which moved as a surface and ice-bearing cur- 
rent to the south, along the shores of Greenland 


* Consult “The Physical Geography of the Sea,” p. 
207, 225, and 226. 





and Newfoundland, was lighter than the equatori- 
alwater. Onits passage, by mingling with the 
northward flowing water (both surface and un- 
dercurrent), it is every hour becoming salter 
and salter, and hence heavier. 
this 
flow meets the 
the Gulf and 
quator, and from them obtains the salt to give 
to its chilly mass a superior specific gravity, 
Before meeting the equatorial water, that from 
lacked specific gravity or density. 
Robbing the hot water of its salt, and thus be- 
coming the heavier body, it drops down to the 
ea-bottom, and underruns the warm water all 
the way to the shores of Cuba, where it is found 
at great depths, and known by its icy tempera- 
ture of 835°! We have not commented upon 
the “cold water bed,” 
water,” which form the channel for the great 
equatorial or Gulf current. The reader will see 
that no constant stream can move into the polar 
basin without keeping it in ceaseless motion, 
and forcing an equal body of water out of it. 
This, of course, takes place in both hemispheres, 
and the refluents from the two poles conspire in 
keeping up the oceanic circulation, Could 
sea-wall, however, be built of solid masonry, 
connecting Cape Horn and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and another be built in the Arctic Ocean, 
cutting off the Atlantic from all polar 
communication, the present system of currents 
would be only modified, not destroyed. For, 
the weight of the hot seas exceeding that of the 
cold, the forces of hydrostatical equilibrium 
would come into play. This physical law has 
been beautifully likened to a MAGICIAN IN THE 
SEA. 


heavier and 


On reaching the banks of Newfoundland, 
-e-bearing and 
trop jical and 


berg-drifting f 
salty waters from 


the pole 


thus 


Standing midway between the pole and 
the equator, he strikes first the hot water and 
then the cold with his wand. The hot water 
going to the pole and the counter-stream going 
to the equator feel and obey the stroke, and 
thus for ages have kept up their ceaseless cir- 
culation and their perennial fullness, 

Another co-operative agency in sustaining 
the movement of the stream is 

“THE BONNY WEST WINDS.” 

After passing to the north of the trade-wind 
belt, in latitude 24° north, the volume of the 
Gulf Stream receives a new impetus from the 
drifting impact of the southwest and the famous 
‘bonny west winds.” These, for nine days in 
every twelve, blow steadily over the North At- 
Jantic, and sweep its waters, in a surface move- 
ment, toward the British Isles and Northwest- 
ern Europe. These winds have descended 
from the upper regions of the atmosphere in 


the torrid zone, and are the antitrades, which, | 


according to Kane’s observations, largely pre- 
vail even into the polar basin. 
seen, 


If, as we have 
the trade-winds were the efficient cause 
of the equatorial current (though not of the 
Gulf Stream), it is very clear the antitrades, 
which, by a law of meteorology, must just equal 


their counter-current—we say, it is clear the 
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and the ‘* banks of cold 


| strewn with the wrecks of ages. 


| way. 
| of the United States, 
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antitrades (were they to blow as steadily as the 
trades) must impel northward and 


eastward 
the whole mass of Gulf water, 


and any other 
with it, with the same force the trades give to 
the equatorial water. Did the antitrades blow 
due north, the shores of Greenland and Ice- 
land would bloom and blossom with the flora 
of the Antilles. But these winds deflect the 
vast equatorial flow somewhat to the east, and 
cause it to trend toward the shores of Norway. 
But the stream is not turned away from its 
course, because it is moving in obedience 
other calls more potential than wind, 
the wind 


to 
It uses 
a servant, and not as a master. 
Like the noble ship, whose course is at right- 
angles to the breeze which is received on her 
quarter, the equatorial Gulf water curves grace- 
fully toward the track charted out for it by the 
Lawgiver of hydrostatics. 

Such are, the forces which alone 
can be enumerated as propelling the equatorial 
Gulf mass into the polar receptacle. 

There are other forces at work, 
assisting and accelerating 


as 


we believe, 


no doubt, in 
this flow of hot wa- 
ter and in promoting oceanic circulation, The 
tiny sea-shell and the swarming myriads of the 
deep play an important part. The vast floods 
of fresh water from the grand river systems of 
America are factors in the result. ’ 
of the Atlantic, 
the 


The storms 
which are traced in numbers to 
Gulf Stream flow, conspire to hasten 
movement and swell its volume. The Stream 
is called by sailors ** The Weather- Breeder” —a 
doubtful appellation. Its path is, indeed, fear- 
fully visited by the terrors of the deep. ‘* Storms, 
squalls, hurricanes, water-spouts, lightning and 
thunder,” in the words of R. H. Dana, “ give 
continual and terrific variety to this stupendous 
ocean current. ‘Truly it is grand, in the deep 
silence of midnight, to pace the deck and listen 
to the roaring noise of the Gulf Stream as it 
travels on its ceaseless course,” 


its 


Along its way 
the caverns of the deep are doubtless thickly 
Sut not from 
any agency of its own, and rather because the 
storms of the Atlantic seem to love this high- 
Mr. Espy has shown that the storms 
and ‘‘even those which 
arise in the Mississippi Valley, travel east, and 
often march out to sea to join the Gulf Stream.” 
The Smithsonian Institute has mapped one of 
the latter, which, 
as, 


beginning at Galveston, Tex- 
after a long circuit by the Lakes, finally 
joined the favorite Stream by way of Nova 
Scotia.* These occasional phenomena ought 
to be reckoned among the causes of the Gulf 
Stream—volume and velocity—but not of its 
genesis or its perpetual circuit. 


IS THE GULF STREAM CRADLED OVER A 


VOLCANO? 
We have seen that all the way from the 
coasts of Africa the water which feeds the ev- 
ee fountain of the Gulf Stream has been 


1870 


* See the Bureau (Chicago) for January, 
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under the fiery blaze of an equatorial sun, It 
is highly probable that, after reaching the Gulf 
of Mexico, this water receives a vast quantity 
of heat from a subterranean furnace. The vast 
plateau or Mexican table-land is rent by a most 
singular crevice, through which the internal fire 
of the earth finds vent. From the Gulf to the 
Pacific Ocean stretches this fissure, in a line 
about sixteen miles south of the city of Mexico. 
Along this parallel rises a long row of active 
voleanoes, conspicuous among them Orizaba, 
with its ever-fiery crater, ‘seen like a star in 
the darkness of the night,” Popocatepetl, Tux- 
tha, Toluca, and Iztaccihuatl, forming a volcanic 
circus around the city of the Montezumas. Not 
far off is the volcanic cone of Jorullo, which 
suddenly appeared and rose on the night of 
September 29, 1759, to the height of 1683 feet 
above the plain. This is only one out of six 
mountains that have been thrown up in this 
region by plutonic forces since the middle of 
the last century. It has, therefore, suggested 
itself to geographers that the vast basin of the 
Mexican Gulf, in many places of very great 
depth, reposes upon a seething mass of voleamic 
fires. ,We can not now stop to consider this at 
length, but are loth to pass it by. The subject 
is so full of interest, and bears so powerfully 
upon the hydrostatic theory of the Gulf Stream, 
that we venture to press it upon the reader by 
the following beautiful and forceful passage from 
the work of Mangin, whose ‘*‘ Mysteries of the 
Ocean” is so universally admired : 

‘The solar heat, undoubtedly, does not act 
alone upon this caldron of the Mexican Gulf, 
which is every where surrounded with coasts 
and islands bristling with semi-extinct craters, 
still agitated by frequent earthquakes, and be- 
traying to the careful observer the glowing fur- 
nace seething beneath the waves. 

“Who knows but that it is to the operation of 
the submarine fires that the Gulf Stream, sprung 
from this estuary, owes the force of irresistible 
expansion, closely analogous to the detention 
of vapor, which enables it to furce a passage 
through the mass of waters even to the arctic 
circle ? 

“Who knows but that it draws from this same 
furnace the enormous provision of heat which 
it lavishes on its circumference (parcours), and 
enough of which remains in the end to melt the 
ices of the polar sea? At all events, it is curi- 
ous to see another, and nearly as powerful a 
current, starting from that point of our hemi- 
sphere whose meteorological and geological con- 
ditions are nearly the same as those of the Gulf 
of Mexico. I refer to that other great artery 
of warm salt-water which rises in the Bay of 

3engal, in the centre of another circle of fire, 
and on a bed which the internal convulsions of 
the globe have besprinkled with volcanic isl- 
ands,” * 

Almost at the moment of writing these words 
(February 19), the telegraph announces an 


* Mysteries of the Ocean,” p. 110, 


| 400 miles. 


—_—___ 
earthquake at San Francisco, “coming from 
the southeast”—the very quarter in which lie 
buried the cyclopean furnaces described. Late 
disturbances around the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi and the sudden elevation and agitation of 
waters in the Bayou Plaquemine, two years a 
confirm what is here advanced.* 

Two points in the discussion of the subject 
remain to be considered. But they are para- 
mount, and, we believe, of novel interest and 
importance. One of these is 


g0, 


THE RECURVATION. 

Our maps and charts frequently give to the 
‘**blue,” tepid stream a decided easterly, and 
afterward southerly, curve from the Nantucket 
Shoals and the Grand Banks of Newfoundland 
toward the Azores. That there is a movement 
of the water giving an appearance of truth to 
this idea is not to be questioned. The Sar- 
gasso Sea of Columbus, “the centre of whirl,” 
as in the eddy, to use a popular expression, 
fully attests the rotation of waters in the At- 
lantic; and it is plain the Gulf Stream must 
furnish a share of the revolving tide. But we 
are not to mistake a drift by the antitrade- 
winds, however wide, for the mass which makes 
the Gulf Stream. It follows as a corollary from 
the true doctrine of the Gulf Stream formation 
that it can never pause or turn aside in its 
course till it has obeyed the hydrostatical call 
from the polar basin. It is restless till it rests 
there. The recurvation toward the Azores is 
necessarily a mere drift—a pellicle of water, 
Could this be skimmed from the surface, we 
should see, beneath, the onward-flowing mass of 
tropical water, rushing, in undisturbed and un 
ruffled majesty and grandeur, toward its north 
ern and arctic goal. Every observer has noted 
how the stream widens after passing the Caro- 
lina coasts, and it is always argued that the vol 
ume is the same that issued through the Nar- 
rows of Bemini, but has only become thinner. 





* Hopking, a distinguished writer on this subject, 
thus argues: ‘‘ The distance of the equatorial surface 
of the ocean from the centre of gravity is, say, about 
thirteen miles more than that of the polar surface, and, 
were gravity the only force that was constantly in ac- 
tion, the water of the equator, notwithstanding any in- 
fluence of wind, would run down to the poles, just as 
water will ordinarily run down a hill. But this is pre- 
vented by centrifugal force, which, to a certain extent, 
counteracts the attraction of gravitation; and the nat 
ural level of the water of the ocean in every latitude, 
when undisturbed by wind, is determined partly by 
both gravity and centrifugal force.” The centrifugal 
force of the earth, however, compared with the force 
of gravity, is as 1 to 289. Before the centrifugal force 
could equal the force of gravity, the earth would have 
to increase its rotative velocity 17 times. (See Smith's 
Mechanics.) If, then, the equatorial water is moved 
toward the poles by gravity, it has a fall of 12 miles in 
8000. The Amazon River only falls 12 feet in the last 
700 miles of its course; and the La Plata 11 feet in 
The reader can apply these figures for 


himself. Hecan easily see that the trade-winds, blow- 


| ing from the tropics toward the equator, alone serve 


to prevent the equatorial waters from rushing toward 
the poles in torrential velocity. But the wind can not 
reach the deep sea, and hence can not retard the un- 
seen and submarine flow of the water. 
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BASIN OF THE NORTH ATLANTIO. 


There are many reasons for rejecting this view, 
which, we believe, is the universally accepted 
notion. A single but sufficient one is the vol- 
ume of water which unites with the Gulf Stream 
some time after it leaves Cape Florida. There, 
too, its depth is not more than 370 fathoms in 
some places, according to Lieutenant Bache, 
who, in his Report of the Coast Survey (1855), 
states: ‘* The existence of the water of the po- 
lar current below those of the Gulf Stream was 
established by Lieutenant-Commanding Craven, 
who found the temperature of surface water at 
82°, but in 370 fathoms he found it to be but 
two degrees, of Fahrenheit’s scale, above the 
freezing-point of fresh water (34°), p. 6. But 
elsewhere, by the same authority (1852), he 
fixes the depth of the stream on the Charleston 
section at from three hundred to five hundred 


fathoms! 


Thus it seems, in flowing from the Gulf to 

Charleston, it has not only widened but deepened 
| its bed! OF Hatteras, at 525 fathoms, the tem 
perature was only 54°! 

We adduce these facts to show that the sur 
face flow or drift, in the recurvation, is no test 
or index of the true course of the current it- 
self. To ascertain this, we must feel to the 
bottom of the warm set and discover the cold- 
water channel (over which it moves) with the 
bulb of the thermometer. It may be well for 

|the navigator to know every eddy and drift of 

the sea; but the thermometer only can reveal 
the hidden mechanism and wheel-work be- 
neath the waves. Meantime the physical law 
of hydrostatics which gives birth to the great 
current must be allowed to be the decisive and 
controlling shaper of its course. 

The phenomenon of the Sargasso Sea by no 
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means proves a recurvation of the Gulf Stream, | 


} 


sea s 


This weedy 


the ocear 


‘*Tn some cases,” 
stems are 800 feet long and nearly a foot in di- 


ameter. ‘The weed is not always floating, but 


sometimes grows up from a submarine plateau.” 


This vegetation evidently rests in a circle of 


comparative tranquillity ; but it is by no means 


necessary to suppose, as some have done, that 
it marks a centre around which eyery portion 
of the North Atlantic must revolve. The slight- 
est rotation of surface water around it would 
fully explain its stationary character, especially 
when we reflect on the great length of its stems 
shooting down to great depths, and occasionally 
serving, with its roots, to anchor the swimming 
field securely in its position. 


THE TOTAL GULF STREAM VOLUME 

is the most important problem for geographical 
science now to solve. Little or no attention has 
been given to its solution, save only to determ- 
ine the mass of water running through the Flor- 
ida pass. Vast as this is, and sufficient to form 
a thousand such rivers as the Mississippi at New 
Orleans, it is but a part, and the smaller part, of 
the true Gulf Stream, as that tropical current is 
recognized on its way to Europe. It seems 
strange that those who have refuted so ably the 
Franklin and Herschel theory, and who argue 
that the issue from the Gulf of Mexico is caused 
by evaporation of equatorial waters and the con- 
sequent alteration of specific gravity by the salt, 
should never have suggested that other masses 
of equatorial water (besides those in the Gulf of 
Mexico) would obey hydrostatic laws and seek 
to preserve equilibrium with the polar seas. 

Reasoning upon the facts now adduced, the 
writer of this article has been led to the convic- 
tion that the Gulf Stream proper has scarcely 
gotten beyond the coasts of Carolina when it 


receives an enormous accession of tropical wa- | 


ter. It seemed to him unaccountable that the 
vaster flow of the main equatorial current, 


which moves from the shores of Africa in an 


ever-widening sheet, should, when arrested by | 


the Antilles, send off no tributary to the ma- 
jestic current from the Gulf of Mexico. It is 


and keep in perpetual flow the equatorial or 
westerly current. But their force can not ex- 
tend to great depths beneath the surface of 
the sea; and hence this current can not be so 


deep as if it were set in motion, like the Gulf | 


Stream, by the force of specific gravity. The 
force of the winds would be comparatively su- 
perficial ; but the forces of specific gravity would 
be both superficial and submarine. 


ve 
fore, not 


It is, there- 

inconceivable that, while the broad 
equatorial current is rolling to the west as a 
surface flow, there is another and mighty mass 
moving beneath it, to the northwest, as an wn- 
dercurrent. The Gulf of Mexico has been com- 
pared to a ‘‘hoiler” or ‘* caldron,” in which the 
water has been evaporated by the sun and be- 
come heavy endugh to force its way out in 


100ts its fibres down deep into 
says Fay, “the 


| tainly as we know that the tropical sun is hot 


| earth’s rotation. 
of the globe at the equator is carried toward 
clear that the trade-winds can alone generate | 


search of lighter water. But may not this fig- 
ure be extended, as Dové did extend it, to ap- 
ply to the whole equatorial sea-basin? As the 
equatorial surface water gets warmer and salt- 
er it sinks by its weight, and thus drops down 
beneath the line at which the trade-winds can 
affect its motion. In other words, as it grows 
heavy it falls out of the westward set of the 
equatorial current. It is no longer under any 
constraint, save that which the law of hydro- 
statics imposes. Having a high specific grav- 
ity, there is no reason why it should not, just 
as the Gulf Stream proper, and acting under 
the same impulse, move to higher latitudes jy 
search of lighter and interchangeable masses, 
Seen or unseen, we know, as surely and cer- 
that some such movement must take place, and 
take place on a grand scale; and we might 
show that this movement, sooner or later, 
must conspire and fall in with the movement 
of the Gulf Stream itself. 
movement is. 


Let us see what this 
Were the globe in a state of 
quiescence, and had no daily revolution on 
its axis, the entire volume of the Gulf Stream 
would, after leaving Florida, run nearly di 
north, laving the eastern shores of our conti- 
nent. But experience and observation show 
that its course is otherwise. The axis of the 
Gulf Stream is found, by actual measurement, 
to lie 80 statute miles from Charleston. The 
American shore, north of Charleston, project- 
ing, the axis is 50 miles from Cape Hatteras, 
210 miles from Sandy Hook, and 240 miles from 
Nantucket —though the warm water reaches 
nearer the shore, on an average 50 miles. And 
thus the Streain, which ran near the Everglades 
of Florida, on the 80th meridian of west longi- 


| tude, has, before reaching Newfoundland, ob- 


tained an easting of more than twenty-five de- 
grees. This is not due to its being deflected 
by the coasts, nor yet even by any shoals or 
sand-banks whatever. If we except the sur- 


le . . 
| face influence of the antitrades, already alluded 


to—winds blowing from the southwest —this 
easting of the Stream water is due solely to the 
Every thing upon the surface 


the east, at the rate of about 69 miles in four 
minutes. But if we recede to the north or 
south of this line the eastern velocity is so di- 
minished that at the latitude of 60° it is reduced 
to one-half, and at 82° it is reduced to one- 
eighth of its original amount. The rotative 
velocity to the east, of an object on the equa- 
tor, is 5% of a mile per second, and 1000 miles 
per hour. It is easy, therefore, to see that, as 
equatorial water having an easterly velocity so 
great is borne to higher latitudes where the 
velocity is less, it will trend to the east. The 
drift-wood and floating sea-weed are found, 
therefore, on the European side of the Gulf 
Stream. The bamboos, the relics of carved 
wood and trunks of trees, conveyed to the isl- 
ands of Fayal, Flores, and Corvo, contributed 
to the discovery of America by confirming Chris- 
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VERTICAL BEOCTION OF 


topher Columbus in his belief of ‘‘ the existence 
of Western Indies on the other side of the At- 
lantic.” If we take the illustration of a rail- 
road in our hemisphere, running north and 
south, we may understand this easterly drift. 
It is said to be a well-known fact to engineers 
that when the cars are going north the tenden- 
cy, at great speed, is to run off on the east side ; 
but when the train is going south the tendency 
is to run off on the west side, ¢.e., always on 
the right-hand side. By the same law the dé- 
bris and drift on the Mississippi are said to seek 
the right bank of the river, The effect of the 
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earth’s diurnal rotation is, too, universally ad- 
mitted to give the westerly direction to the 
northeast trades in the northern hemisphere 
(blowing from Cancer to the equator), and also 
the direction of the southeast trades in the 
southern hemisphere. 

The Gulf Stream issues from its source in 
the Gulf of Mexico through the Bahama Chan- 
nel. For a few miles it moves nearly north. 
Current-bottles have been found on the east 
coast of Florida which had been thrown from 
ships cruising in the Gulf of Mexico. One of 





these from the steamer Walker, of the United 
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States navy, cast overboard in the longitude of 
Mobile Bay, and in the latitude of the Pass & 
Outre, at the mouth of the Mississippi, was 
found just south of Mosquito Inlet; and anoth- 
er, from the steamer Corwin, east-northeast from 
Cape Florida Light, was picked up on the beach 
near Jupiter Inlet. But from Bemini the course 
of the current describes the path ofa trajectory. 
The water, which at first was moving eastward 
with the earth, at the rate of nearly 800 miles an 
hour, is every moment coming to latitude of /ess 
easterly motion, and hence it falls to the east. 
And thus the whole mass is moving on a fixed 
mathematical line : and according to the resultant 
** Like 
every agent employed by nature,” says Felix 
Julien, in his ** Les Harmonies de la Me “oe sa 

as a mission to fulfill, an important role to dis- 
‘harge. Nothing, therefore, can divert it from 


its intended aim. 


of the two forces which act upon it. 


( 


it is traced beforehand, and as precisely and 
clearly indicated as the elliptic orbit which our 
planet describes around its central star. Like 
heat, light, electricity—in a word, like all fluids 
in motion which no obstacle arrests—the waters 
of the Gulf Stream follow the shortest line which 
they can trace from the place of their birth to 


the allotted limit of their career. On our globe, | 


as every body knows, the shortest distance be- 
tween two given points is the are of a great cir- 
cle; such a curve is exactly described by the 
great current which issues from the Bahamas, 
links Newfoundland to the British Isles, and 
proceeds, while turning round to the north of 
Western Europe, to lose itself in the polar re- 
gions,” 

Through this apparent digression we hope 
to usher the reader into the clear sunshine of 
observed and unquestioned fact. It has been 
proved that the Gulf waters and all the equa- 
torial sea is acted upon by two classes of force. 
1. The forces which are set in play by solar 
radiation, evaporation, and inequality of tem- 
perature in different latitudes. 2. The easter- 
ly momentum of the water from diurnal rota- 
tion of the earth. How far are these forces ef- 


fective? The notion has long prevailed that 


the current which passes out through the Flor- 
ida pass corresponds to the portion of the great 
equatorial current which passes into the Gulf 
of Mexico, between the West Indian Islands 
and the peninsula of Yucatan. But we have 
seen already how the Antilles meet and resist 
the equatorial current, and, especially, how the 
Windward Islands stand out in bold and cres- 
cent-shaped opposition, like immense barriers, 
forty-seven in number, just athwart the path 
of the great westward flow, diverting its tepid 
mass toward the northwest. The water thus 
diverted, if obedient to hydrostatic law, must 


inevitably find its way outside of the West In- | 
dian Archipelago, and thus join the other por- 
tion—which, having run the gauntlet of the 
islands, has in the mean time made the circuit 
of the Gulf—after it issues from the Florida 
and Bemini straits, 


The width of this off- 
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Its route is unchangeable ; | 


| shoot very greatly exceeds that of the Beminj 
current or the Gulf Stream proper. We say 
the Gulf Stream proper, although future ex- 
plorations may show this to be a misnomer, 
and may demonstrate that if the larger mass js 
entitled to give name to the current, what js 
now known as the Gulf Stream shall be or 
ought to be denominated The Antilles Current, 
A study of the subject, we are convinced, will 
fix and settle the existence of such a northerly 
flow beyond a doubt. We believe it can be 
proved that such a mass of equatorial water, 
equal to the issue at Bémini, both in volume and 
velocity, moves to the northwest and enters the lat- 
ter as a coefficient power, Although this ques- 
tion seems never to have entered into the in- 
vestigations of navigators and hydrographers, 
they have occasionally rendered, unconscious- 
ly, testimony which goes far to determine it. 
On his large physical chart of the Atlantic, Al- 
exancer Keith Johnston has recorded, ** North- 
west branch of equatorial current of Atlantic: 
extends frequently to latitude 20° north, some- 
times to the polar limits of the northeast trade 
winds.” The longitude on this chart for this 
branch current is between the 30th and 45th 
meridians west of Greenwich; and its breadth 
| is given as six hundred miles—/ully fifteen tines 
| as broad as the Gulf current at Bemini. (Keith 
| Johnston. Plate XII. ‘Physical Atlas.”) 
| The same representation is made on the large 
and beautiful chart of the world (Mercator’s 
of Berghaus, published at Gotha. These two 
authorities would, if unsupported, give credi- 
bility to the view now presented. 

Another evidence that the Bemini or Florida 
stream receives an immense acquisition on its 
way to Newfoundland is furnished by the deep- 
sea soundings of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey. On its emergence from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico it has a breadth of fourteen leagues (42 
miles) and a depth of two thousand feet. As 
it flows beyond the Bahamas it grows wider and 
wider, and if it received no affluent it should, 
as it expands in surface, diminish in depth. 
This is not found to be the case. It both 
widens and deepens! Here we have Lieutenant 
Bache’s figures. At the bottom of the stream 
he has shown us the thermometer stands at 54 
off Florida, Off Charleston, where its surface 
is three or four times as broad as off Bemini, 
| the cold water of the bottom is reached between 
| ‘£300 and 500 fathoms,” or say 2800 feet, an 

increase of its original depth. Some of the 
| experiments off the Carolinas showed that at 
| 525 fathoms its bottom had not been reached. 
| Before it has attained the offings of Cape Hat- 
| earels its volume is over 375 miles in width, 
| nearly ten times what it was off Florida, The 
| careful observations of the Coast Survey give: 





|‘ OfF Cape Hatteras the temperature at 525 
| fathoms was only 54° Fahr. ; at 425 fathoms it 
| was over 60° Fahr.!” (See Bache on the “ Dis- 

tribution of Temperature in and near the Gulf 
| Stream off the Coasts of the United States.”) 
| And off Cape Henry other examinations proved 
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that at the depth of 500 fathoms the bottom had 
not yet been found, for the temperature was as 
: Behold, then, the Bemini stream 
has grown into more than tenfold its original 
volume! How, too, we might ask, was it that 
Jache found off Hatteras, at a depth of 425 
fathoms, a body of water “over 60°?” Was 
this not a portion of the ‘* hot and heavy” water 
from the equatorial or Antilles current marked 
by Keith Johnston as the *“* Northwest branch 
of the equatorial current?” Diverted and de- 
flected by the crescent formation of the West 
Indies, this mass (several times larger than 
what is known as the Gulf Stream at Bemini) 
moved to the northwest under a triple impact. 
A part of it remains on the surface and unites 
with the Gulf Stream as a surface drift, de- 
scribed in the ** Physical Geography of the Sea” 
p. 47, § 141, 8th edition). And the remainder 
and larger part, becoming heavy from evapora- 
tion under **a hot and copper sky,” sinks down 
and moves off as an undercurrent to commingle 
its briny flood and its kindred elements with 
the original current from the Gulf. 

If further proof of this is needed, the writer 
refers the reader to some remarkable facts which 
have been long recorded, but are evidently ex- 
plicable only by the view now offered. 

The Coast Survey Report for 1858 (p. 220) 
shows that the ‘‘ easterly set of the Gulf Stream, 
through the keys of Florida, disappears during 
the regular summer trade-winds.” In cross- 
ing from Key West to Havana the Gulf Stream 
runs much stronger on the Cuban side. The 
oldest and most skillful and experienced pilots 
have testified that, during the season of the 
summer trades, the winds seem to block up the 
outlet from the Gulf; and numbers of these 
seamen assert that not unfrequently, at this 
time, they can detect no Gulf Stream at all. 
From no less an authority than Commodore 
Bainbridge, we learn that on one occasion, 
while cruising off Cape Florida, his vessel was 
“* drifted to the west.” In other words, the cur- 
rent of Bemini was running back into the Gulf 
of Mexico, instead of running out of it. These 
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facts receive confirmation from their exact agree- | 


ment with Livingston’s theory—a theory, it is 
true, long ago disproved—but doubtless having 
these observations or similar ones for their 
basis. 

It is incredible that the Bemini current should 
linger and the Gulf Stream roll on, in unslack- 
ened speed and undiminished volume, unless 
we concede that, north of Bemini, it receives a 
mighty affluent. During the summer trades 
spoken of the thermal equator is moved north- 
ward, and, with the thermal equator, the equa- 
torial current itself. It is, therefore, easy to 
see how the true Gulf Stream at this season 
may, under peculiar cireumstances, be repre- 
sented as moving in a northwesterly and after- 
ward in a northeasterly curve, not out of the 
Gulf of Mexico, but from the shores of the 
Windward and Lesser Antilles, 

A glance at the picture of the vertical sec- 
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tion of the North Atlantic will satisfy us of the 
correctness of this reasoning. The passage for 
the supply of the Bemini stream, between Yu- 
catan and Cuba, is but a trifling fosse compared 
with the magnificent opening of the Antilles, 
or northwest branch of the equatorial current, 
off the Windward Islands. The one two 
thousand feet deep, the other fifteen thousand 
feet deep, and the width of the latter is still 
greater, proportionately, 

ning water is very sharp.” 


is 


“The tooth of run- 

Is it possible that 
the equatorial current in deep sea has, by ero- 
sion, cleft and opened a channel-way through 
the Atlantic bed to the northwest and north? 
It would seem so; for, if the liquid ocean were 
dried up, we should see, according to the results 
of soundings by the Hydrographic Bureau, just 
such an excavation. From the northern shores 
of the island of St. Pedro (latitude 2° N., and 
longitude 28° W.), in a line running northwest, 
and very close to the Windward and Lesser An- 
tilles, and thence around the west of the Ber- 
mudas, the basin of the great Atlantic Canal, as 
Ansted calls it, is cut and gashed by a deep lon- 
gitudinal valley—a canal inacanal. ‘This inner 
and central channel is very deep, averaging thir- 
ty-five hundred fathoms. Its sides are elevated 
from the sea-bed to within only eighteen hun- 
dred fathoms of the surface. There is thus 
found in depths of the ocean a 


submarine 
canal, so to speak, extending from the equa- 
tor toward the pole, already traced through 
forty-five degrees of north latitude. Indeed, 
it may be said to have been traced even toa 
greater distance south of the line. Its mean 
breadth at the greatest depth exceeds three 
hundred miles. If, as Ansted has so striking- 
ly remarked, ‘‘the form and depth of the Atlan- 
tic bottom have a great influence on the move- 
ments of its waters,” we may almost assume 
that we have here a clew to the motion of the 
equatorial current deflected by the Antilles, 
The latter would then enter the Gulf current 
in about the latitude of the Bermudas, which is 
in exact agreement and correspondence with 
the thermometric soundings of the Coast Sur- 
vey. 


This reasoning is strongly corroborated by a 
singular and, on other grounds than those now 
presented, an inexplicable fact. 
and fields of the Sargasso Sea are brought into 
the Gulf Stream and borne across thie 
These fragments of long kelp are drifted even 


Vast patches 
ocean, 


so far as the Strait of Dover. ‘‘It is not un- 
usual in the months of July and August,” says 
the same distinguished English geographer late- 
ly quoted, “to see large quantities of drifted 
weed in crossing the channel between Folke- 
stone and Boulogne. In perfectly fine weather 
the water is sometimes almost as much covered 
with vegetation in these seas as in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the great Sargasso Sea 
itself.” The floating masses of alge have evi- 
dently been torn off from the southwestern bor- 
ders of the weedy sea by some passing current 


uniting with the Gulf current. The southwest- 
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ern borders of the Sargasso face the Antilles, 
and are separated from the northeastern shores 
of these islands by a narrow sea not over three 
hundred and fifty miles wide—a width insuffi- 
cient to allow the passage of the northwest 
branch of the equatorial current, according to 
Keith Johnston six hundred miles wide. It is 
a physical impossibility that the weed, finding 
its way into the English Channel, could get 
there except in the way mentioned. For the 
northern edge of the Sargasso Sea is thirteen 
hundred miles south of the so-called recurva- 
tion of the Gulf Stream and of its easterly drift. 
And any other oceanic surface currents or drifts 
in the North Atlantic would bear the weed fur 
away from the shores of England. 

The dislodged matter, it is probable, is influ- 


enced by the southwest winds (the antitrades) | 
to depart from the normal track of the Gulf | 


Stream and veer to the eastward. 

How far the Gulf Stream has been traced into 
the arctic basin is one of the most interesting 
inquiries of modern geography. 
ready seen its climatic influences extending be- 
yond the charmed circle of the North, and in 
dead of winter keeping open the Norwegian 
harbor of Hammerfest, in latitude 72° north. 
(We allude to the subject as throwing light upon 


the hypothesis of the Gulf Stream volume now | 


advanced.) ‘Itis owing to the Gulf Stream,” 
says Arthur Manyin, in his magnificent work, 
‘* Mysteries of the Ocean,” “that, in the north 
of Spitzbergen, the limit of eternal ice and snow, 
instead of sinking to the very level of the sea, 
maintains itself at a point fully 550 feet above” 
(page 115). The Devil’s Huck, a considerable 
elevation in Spitzbergen, has its summit contin- 
ually shrouded in fog. Lord Dutterin, while 
sailing in the yacht Foam, distinctly perceived 
the Gulf Stream water 140 miles from the little 


island near Spitzbergen known as Bear or Cher- | 


ry Island. Laing, in his account of a voyage 
to the former, says the climate is not entirely 
destitute of vegetation, and some plants are 
found which ‘“ convey a faint representation of 
a more southern country” (page 57). 

But these islands stand related to the Gulf 
Stream flow only as Boston or New York do. 
They receive only an occasional and fitful ben- 
efit from the tepid waters. 

The climate of Iceland likewise, though mild- 
er than Greenland, is much more vigorous than 
that of the corresponding latitude on the east- 
ern side of the Atlantic. Seventeen of the 
Faroe Islands are habitable: they are rugged, 
mountainous, and rocky, and the intervening 
currents are deep andrapid. ‘‘ The inner har- 
bor of Hammerfest,” says Laing, ‘‘ though sel- 
dom agitated by winds, was never seen frozen 
over.” In 1808, the captain of this harbor 
states, there were seen two hundred sail riding 
in it atone time. Codfish, which are prepared 
by exposure to the sun, are ready for market in 
Hammerfest in three days, while the same proc- 


ess of preparation in Newfoundland requires, in | 


the best weather, ut least five days. 


The ob- 


We have al- | 
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| served range of the thermometer at this Nor. 
wegian city, during the stay of some weeks of 
the voyager quoted, was between 75° and 80 
Fahr. From the North Cape it flows onw ard, 
says a celebrated French writer, to console the 
pole—to create that warm, or rather that un- 
frozen, sea which has been recently discovered,* 
With the facts which have been now set be- 
fore the reader, he is able to form for himself 
an intelligent opinion of the correctness of the 
entire reasoning which is advanced in this arti- 
cle. The last-mentioned facts concerning the 
extent to which the energy of the Gulf Stream 
has been distinctly traced seem, reflexively, to 
indicate its nature, its cause, and its volume, 
| The hypothesis of the Total Gulf Stream 
| Volume is here, the writer believes, propound- 
ed and demonstrated for the first time. The 
views he has enforced are his own, and for no- 
| thing, either in their conception or expression, 
is any one responsible but himself. He has, 
however, diligently sought light from every quar- 
ter. Having addressed a distinguished nayiga- 
tor who sailed under Commodore Wilkes, an 
was afterward the honored hydrographer of 
Commodore Perry’s Japan Expedition, and who 
| has, perhaps, more than any living sailor, been 
led to examine the subject, and having laid be 
fore him the substance of the hypothesis, the 
| following indorsement was received : 
| “The theory (of the Gulf Stream), so far as 
}the question of its having its origin from the 
Gulf of Mexico between Florida and Cuba is 
| concerned, has, with me, like yourself, been the 
| subject of a good deal of reflection; and I 
feel sure observations will prove that it re- 
ceives accessions from the northern part of the 
equatorial current, which, passing to the north 
of San Domingo and east end of Cuba, meets 
the outflow (to the eastward) from the Gulf, 
and acts as a wall or fender to turn the latter 
|(the Gulf Stream proper) short to the north- 
ward, along the east coast of Florida; while 
the reciprocal action against itself carries the 
| water of this northern part of the equatorial 
| current also to the northward, to give addi- 
tional volume to the Gulf Stream. These two 
| masses of water, being of nearly the same tem- 
| perature (that from the Gulf being probably 
| the hottest, from having been longer under the 
| sun), mingle more or less freely.” 
This brief but pertinent and comprehensive 
|reply has encouraged the publication of this 
| paper, in the belief that science will soon de- 
|monstrate that the Antilles current goes to 
| swell the great current from the Gulf, perform- 
| ing for it the office which, according to ancient 
| fable, the classic Alpheus of the Peloponnesus, 
flowing under the sea, performed for the hum- 
bler stream of Arethusa. ‘The late deep-ocean 
| dredgings, by Professors Carpenter and Thom- 
| son, go so far as to prove the existence of an 
| unbroken sheet of icy water spread over the 
| dark floor of the deep. The marine life is 
* Michelet’s ‘La Mer,” 
| Open Sea, 


| 





The allusion is to Kane's 
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every where, at 2400 fathoms, influenced by 
an arctic coldness; and, if we are informed 
aright, the results of their labors all show the 
interchange of polar and equatorial waters, If 
we have succeeded in the aim of the argument, 
the Gulf Stream and all oceanic currents are 
seen in new light, and clothed with new dig- 
nity and grandeur. 

What the exact mass of the Antillian tribu- 
the dili- 
gent use of the deep-sea sounding apparatus. 


tary may be must be determined by 


Meantime we can see, as in noonday clearness, 
that the grand system of oceanic circulation, 
from pole to equator, is kept up, to use the 
figure of the eloquent Julien, as precisely and 
unchangeably as our planet describes the el- 
liptie orbit around its central star, We see 
enough to know that the limpid and limitless 
equatorial ocean is precipitated upon the polar 
basin. We see enough to convince us that the 
Gulf Stream is not a myth. 

Above all, we behold the wheels of the ter- 
restrial machinery in motion—every breeze that 
blows, every wave that rolls, even the volcanic 
fire beneath the sea, conspiring to make good 
to man the dominion of the earth, and to in- 
state him in the possession of every inch of the 
Heaven-given heritage, from pole to pole. 
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T was nearly sunset of a clear summer’s day 
| when, in the large, comfortable, but una- 
dorned kitchen of an old-fashioned farm-house, 
which stood almost by itself on a rather lonely 
and isolated by-road, an elderly woman was 
seated alone. 

The woman was not positively ill-looking in 
any marked degree, although the restless, furtive 
glances of her cold, sharp, watery blue eyes, 
and a nervous twitching about the thin, closed 
lips, might have been held suggestive of low 
craft in purpose and asperity in temper. ‘*Com- 
monplace—commonplace to the last degree!” 
would have been the epithet most likely to have 
been applied to her by the chance observer. 

Yes, commonplace she most certainly was, 
from the thin locks of rusty, yellow-gray hair, 
even to the down-troddeh and shapeless shoes. 
You have seen fifty just such women, no doubt, 
and you will probably see fifty more just like 
her; for it is a common pattern to be found ev- 
ery where—tall and angular, high-shouldered, 
hollow-chested, sallow, thin, and stooping, 

Her dress was a rusty black alpaca, scarred 
and stained with the wear of many months, and 
a cap and neck-handkerchief which, if ‘‘ clean- 
liness is next to godliness”—as our nursery or- 
acles used to tell us it was—certainly did not 
denote her as holding a very conspicuous place 
on the roll of immaculate purity! 

But all these little minutix, though they may 
serve to call up the woman before your imagin- 
ation, are nothing per se; they were only the 
rather exaggerated peculiarities of her age, sex, 


rank, and position, and might well have been pass- | 
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ed over with the innocent and not unfriendly re- 
mark quoted above, ‘‘ Yes, very commonplace !” 

But what made the woman repellent, and 
gave to her an individuality, was the all-per- 
vading vulgarity of look and manner which in- 
vested her like a mantle from head to foot ; and 
a lurking something in her glance, half-cunning, 
half-fearful, as if the vicious will was only hell 
in check by the cowardly spirit. 

She sat in her high-backed wooden chair at 
some distance from the open window, and was 
restlessly trifling with a letter. She had taken 
it out of her pocket two or three times, reading 
it over carefully, and with an evident effort, as 
if painfully striving to make herself mistress of 
its contents by rote, and returned it each time 
with a reflective and doubtful expression on her 
face. And now she had again drawn it forth, 
and re-read it; and then, having folded it, and 
replaced it in its envelope, she was (after a 
fashion not uncommon among persons to whom 
the advent of a letter is an infrequent occur- 
rence) matching closely together the torn edges 
of the envelope, and smoothing and pressing the 
letter to make it look as if it had not been open- 
ed; though all the while she thus idly trifled 
with it, the changing expression of her face de- 
noted perplexed and possibly conflicting emo- 
tions. 

At last her reflections seemed to have reach- 
ed a definite conclusion; for suddenly raising 
her head, and turning in the direction of the 
open window, she called, in a sharp, querulous 
voice, ** Ma-hit-a-bel!” 

“Yes ’m,” came the immediate answer from 
outside the window; and the voice of the un- 
seen speaker was that of a young girl, sweet 
and musical in its tone; but the manner was 
crisp and tart, almost defiant. 

There was silence for some minutes, while 
the trifling with the letter still went on; and 
then, as if suddenly remembering that her call 
had not been properly attended to, the woman 
called again, with even greater asperity than 
before, ‘* Ma-hit-a-bel!” and again came the 
same short, defiant answer—‘“ Yes ’m!” 

** What do you keep saying ‘ Yes ’m’ for, with- 
out coming, when I call you, Hitty? Where 
are you, hey?” 

‘‘Qutside the window. Where did you s’pose 
I was ?” 

‘‘What are you about out there? what are 
you doing ?” 

‘Watering the flowers, and picking the bugs 
off the squashes, I guess ; 
lot of them!” 

“Didn't you hear me calling of you?” 

‘“*Yes’m.” 

‘‘Then why in the world didn’t you come 


” 


and there’s an awful 


“You did not tell me to, did you ?” 

“Well, if I didn’t, you knowed well enough 
I wanted you.” 

“I’m sure I didn’t; you didn’t say so—how 
was I to know it?” 

‘* Well, then, you know it now, don't yer?” 
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“Yes’m! Very well, ’'m coming. 
““*Here’s one—to make ready, 
And two—to prepare; 
Three—to go slam-bang, 
And four—to be there !'” 


sung the sweet but saucy voice, as, suiting her 


action to her words, the singer placed her hand 
lightly upon the low window-sill, and with one 
agile bound sprung into the room, and repeat- 
ing the words ‘be there,” stood before the wo- 
man; and, certainly, a stranger-looking object 
never entered a room in stranger way! 


She was a slight, but well-grown girl, of possi- | 


bly twelve or thirteen years—just at the age when 
young girls are usually most awkward, when the 
rapid development of length of limb rather puz- 
zles the youthful possessor as how to use grace- 
fully the sudden and unlooked-for elongation ; 
but the untrammeled freedom of Hitty’s coun- 
try life, the entire absence of all artificial train- 
ing, and a naturally healthy organization, had 
given to the girl this advantage, that her free 
motions, though often startling in their sudden- 
ness, had all the natural grace which we see 
oftenest in the unconscious movements of in- 
fancy : and although her abrupt entrance into 
the room could not by any means be considered 
elegant, still it was so light and free as not to 


be ungraceful; and the pose of her head and 


her whole attitude, as she stood with folded | 


hands before the woman who had summoned 
her, was easy, piquant, and saucy. 

In person she was tall and slight; her natu- 
rally fair skin was sun-burnt and covered with 
unsightly freckles up to the very roots of her 
immense crop of red hair, which was drawn 
back from off her forehead and braided into 
two stiff, cable-like braids, so tightly as to give 


the impression that the curve of her arched | 


eyebrows was the result of the unnatural ten- 
sion. ‘These stiff and unyielding braids stuck 
out, one behind each ear, and were terminated 
at their extremities by coarse twine strings, to 
prevent the possibility of their wnbraiding in 
the least. The object of this strange and most 
unbecoming mode of arranging her hair, Hitty 
would most probably have explained, was to 
“keep it out of mischief, for it was eternally 


bothering !” But these extremely rigorous 


measures would have seemed to fail in their | 


accomplishment, for they had not served to 
keep it from the inroads of hay-seed and this- 
tle-down, with which its red surface was pro- 
fusely peppered. 


There were two good points in the girl’s face 


which not even tan and freckles could disguise | 


—clear, deep, liquid blue eyes, now flashing 
with scornful mirth, but wearing a look of wist- 
ful tenderness in their blue, violet depths; and 


a well-formed mouth, fresh and dewy, but wear- | 


ing now a smile of contemptuous indifference. 
The rest of her person was invested in a 


e | 
scant, coarse, blue-checked garment, with long 


sleeves, made much like a butcher's frock, which 
descended from her chin even to the bottom of 
her clothes. 


| It was evident, as they remained thus for a 


moment, looking each in the other’s face, that 
| the stronger and higher mind of the child had 
already asserted its supremacy over that of her 
‘companion; and that while she regarded her 
with saucy indifference, and dislike only kept in 
check by a sense of what was due to the require- 
ments of the fifth commandment, the woman re- 
garded her with mingled and ill-concealed dread 
and aversion. 

** Ma-hit-a-bel!” she began again, as if 
doubtfully, 

“What ’m?” 

‘*T never saw sich a gal as you are, never! 
I declare you're enough to kill any body to 
have you round; you come into that winder 

jest like a great bear!” 

“Did 1?” said the girl, carelessly. ‘‘ I won- 
| der at that, for I don’t think I ever saw a bear, 

and I don’t know how he would look; but I 
know just how a wolf looks, in ‘ Little Red 
Riding-hood,’ you know; and I've seen some- 
body,” she added, fixing her eyes meaningly 
upon the face of the listener, and thus giving 
an unpleasant personality to the remark, ‘‘ who 
looked just like him! Why, in bed, you know, 
‘I could hardly tell the difference. Ah, poor 
dear little Red Riding-hood, I always did pity 
you!” 

“ Ma-hit-a-bel Cutter!” said the woman, an 
grily, ‘‘you’re the very sauciest gal I ever saw 
in my life!” 

“Yes ’m, I know it; but you've said that a 
dozen times before. Could not you make an 
effort, and get on a little ?” 

‘Yes, Hitty; I’ve got something to say to 
you.” 

“Oh, Lordy! Gran'mother, don’t!” 

** Don’t what ?” 

‘*Don’t say something to me. I hate to be 
said something to; and, besides, I have not got 

the time to spare. The bugs will eat your 

| squashes all up, if you keep me here; there’s 
lots of ’m, I tell you now; they are eating on 
| the right hand, eating on the left, I give you 
fair warning, they are hard at it; you must not 
blame me!” 

‘Never mind the squashes; I don’t care for 
| them.” 

“You don’t? Well, lam surprised! I 
| thought you did. Well, then, if you don’t, I 
| don’t; so up and at it, bugs—free and easy— 
go in and win!” 

‘“‘Hitty, I never saw sich an outrageous gal 
as you are in my life!” 

‘“‘No; I s’pose you never did; and I wish, 
with all my heart, you had never seen this one; 
but, there, if the sermon has got to be preached, 
do give out your text and go ahead ; I’m ready; 
come on.” And she flung herself down upon 
| the unpainted floor as she spoke, and snatching 
up a venerable gray cat which came purring 
around her, she very unceremoniously turned 
| the patient animal upside down, laying her upon 
| her back between her knees ; then grasping one 
| of the creature’s front and one of its back paws 
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opened and looked up into her face, talking to 
it the while as if it had been a petted child: 
‘Now, Morgiana Longtail, my darling cat, 
do be quiet, and behave yourself as you should 
do. Your grandmother has got something to 
so be good, and listen, I tell you. 
Now, grandmother, all ready; get on as fast 
is convenient, will you ?” 
6 Wi ll, Hitty, I want to tell you—l've got a 
letter. 
‘Have 
out to read it » aaa 
‘Read it! 
“Oh! 


lifference. 


savy to you; 


you? Well; 
I can.” 
can you ?” 
‘I supposed you couldn't. 
wanted me to read it for you. 


yes, of course 


vou can, 


If you have read 
it, what do you want me for ?” 
‘* Because,” said the woman, doggedly, 
letter concerns you.” 
“Concerns me?” 


“the 


said Hitty, raising herself 


up, while her face flushed, and a look of blend- | 


ed curiosity and anxiety replaced the former 
listlessness of her manner. ‘‘ From the select- 
men, or the school-committee, I bet: about 
that old window I broke in the school-house. 
Well, I did break it,” she added, while the hot 
crimson flush rose to the roots of her red hair— 
“T did break it, and I ain't going to deny it. 
It was an accident, and I’m sorry for it, and I 
didn’t mean to do it; 
now, what 

“The letter 


tee, 


are they going 
is not from the school-commit- 
nor the selectmen neither, Hitty.” 

“Oh! 
then,” said the girl, 
mer mood and attitude. 

“ Well,” said the woman, regarding her with | 
a sort of hesitation, ‘‘ why don’t you ask me who 
it is from ?” 

“Oh! I don’t much care to know; if you 
are going to tell me, I suppose you will with- 
out my asking; and if not, I don’t think asking 
all day would make you tell me.” 

‘‘Well, Hitty, the letter 
gran’father.” 

‘““My grandfather ! 
story to tell! 
ters, I guess; at least not to little girls like me, 
that ever I heard of.” 

“Your gran’father is not dead, Hitty.’ 
‘*Tsn’t ?—then you've told me many a whack- 
! Why, you alw ays said that he was dead.’ 
“T never did.” 
‘No ?” 

“No!” 

“You did, now. 
too much 
California ; 
you said it was.” 

“T say I never did; cholera infantum, in- 
deed! Nonsense, Hitty; you oughter know 
beiter, great gal as you are, Cholera infan- 
tum! nobody but babies has it; it was the chol- 


ter, relapsing into her for- | 


comes from your 


Whew! that’s a likely 


er 


Oh, come; that’s a little 
You—told—me—that he died in 


in each hand, as it lay upon her lap, she nodded | 
and bowed to it, as the great, gray-green eyes | 


and can’t you make | 


said the girl, with | 


and } 


- e | 
but I did break it—and 
to do to me about } 


eo , pre | 
it is not, is not it?—so much the bet- | 


Dead men don't often write let- | 


with the cholera infantum, I think | 


I told you that my husband died 


of that in Californy ; ‘that’s what I told you, and 
” 


era morbus. 


that’s so. 
** Well, have it if you like 
that any better. I suppose it won’t make much 
difference to any of us now; but was not he the 
old man there?” said the girl, indicating by a 
rather supercilious nod of her head a melan- 
| choly and smoke-stained silhouette, in an oval, 
| black frame, which adorned the fire-place— 
‘wasn’t that your husband, De -acon Josh Cut- 
| ter! r 
‘Yes; but he was not your gran’father.” 
‘*He wasn’t? Good gracious! hallelujar 
| chorus! and so forth. Nowisnotthat splendid ?” 
I don’t know why you should say 


‘cholera morbus,’ 


**T’m sure 
so; he was a very excellent man, 
| Mr. Webber's church ; 
‘Oh yes!” interrupted the girl, eagerly; “I 
| know all that; you've told me that, time and 
| time again; but I don’t fancy his looks--I nev- 
ler did, and I never shall, 

“T dunno why not, 


a deacon of 
and when he died—” 


and I can't help it.” 
I’m sure; I only wish 
= had half his good looks.” 

| ‘*'Thank you; half would be enough for me, 
iT guess,” said the girl, casting another mock- 


| reflective look at the black and white memento 
|of departed worth, ‘I really think half of 
| his nose and half his queue would be quite as 
|much as I could venture to accept. I would 
especially as 
it seems I have no claim upon him; but if the 
F 
| 

| 


not wish to be too grasping, more 


deacon was your husband, as you have just 
said, may I venture to inquire how did it chance 
| that he was not my grandfather ?—that seems 
to strike me as a little peculiar. 
** Because,” 


How was that ?” 

said the woman, regarding her 
‘“*T am not your grandmother.” 

|. “ Glory and praise!” shouted the girl, turn- 

ing a somersault upon the floor; ‘that’s the 

greatest news yet. I declare the 

|man ought to get out an extra, 

‘John Brown’s soul is marching on,’ I guess; 

and so is mine. Oh, excuse me, my darling 
Kitty! I hope I didn’t jam your little, pre- 
cious old paws; but I couldn’t help it; such 
| news doesn’t come every day in the year, does 
it? And now, Mrs. Gutter, having gone so 
far, and told me who were not my grandpa- 
rents (for which I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart), may I ask you to go a little far- 
lther, and tell me who my grandfather who 
| writes the letter is?” 
“ His name is Arnold.” 

‘““The old Harry!” said the girl, now fairly 
beside herself with excitement; ‘and ‘ bully for 
you,’ Grandfather Arnold !” 

‘*No,” said the widow, “ that was his father ; 
| his name is not Harry, it’s Ed’ard; your gran’- 
| father is Judge Arnold.” 

‘Edward Arnold!” repeated the delighted 
| girl; 


anxiously, 


new spaper 


Hurrah ! 


} 


“oh, what a sweet name! sounds just like 
a novel or a poem, I declare if it don’t; it 
seems to do one good to speak it. A judge, 
too; then, I suppose that he is a gentleman, 
ain’t he ?” 


| 
| 
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**T guess he thinks so.” | 


“And I dare say he is right ; and now, Mrs, | 
Cutter” (it seemed to give the child pleasure to 
substitute these words instead of ‘* grandmo- 
ther’), ‘* I will read the letter from my grandfa- 
ther Arnold;” and she reached out her hand 
for the letter. 

‘**No, you don’t, nuther,” said the woman, 
cautiously withdrawing the letter from the reach 
of the eager hand, ‘This letter is to me, not 
to you, 

“Didn't you say it was from my grandfa- 
her?” 

“Well, yes; that is, it’s from his agent—his | 
lawyer, I s'pose that is.” 

** And is it not about me ? 

**Yes; and I’m going to read it to you, at 
least some parts on’t, if you will ever hold your 
tongue long enough.” 

Then Mrs. Cutter put on her glasses again, 
fussily wiping and adjusting them with a slow 
delay, torturing to the impatient Hitty ; and 
having had some practice in spelling out its 
contents half a dozen times before, which prac- | 
tice had, however, not made her perfect, she 
managed to read as follows: 


You said it was.” 


**Mrs. Persis Currer,—I am directed by Judge Ar- 
nold to inform you that having returned to this coun- 
try after his long absence, and intending to re-estab- 
lish himself in his own home, he means to take charge 
of his grand-daughter himself. As your quarterly al- 
lowance for the board and use of the young lady has 
been regularly paid’—(hum, hum)"—interpolated the 
incautious reader, finding she was entering upon pri- 
vate grounds—“ (that isn't it, let me see)—‘Tinclose a 
check for’— (no, that does not concern you either)— 
‘to meet any extras’—(why, where in the world is it? 
—oh, here it is !)—‘ he wishes Miss Belle Linzee to be 
at the station in your village at 11 a.m., Thursday, 
June 16, where she will find a messenger to bring her 
to L in the cars, where her governess will be wait- 
ing to receive her, and take her home at once. 

*“**T am, etc., etc., ‘ 
**Wittram R. Parkrnson.’” 

It would have been a study for a painter, 
could he have seen the girl as she sat upon the 
floor, with wide eyes and parted lips, listening 
almost breathlessly to this, to her amazing letter, 
not one word of which escaped her, although 
she was too much bewildered.to comprehend 
and arrange it all in her mind. 

‘“*Who is the young lady, Mrs, Cutter?” 
speaking almost reverentially. 

‘* Why, you, you born goose ; who else should 
it be ?” 

‘*Me a young lady? I look like one, don’t 
I?” as putting the cat gently aside, she sprung 
up and looked down upon herself in silence, 
while her red lips quivered, and tears of real 
feeling dimmed for one moment the lustre of 
her clear blue eyes. But it was but for a mo- 
ment; her whole life had taught her lessons of 
self-control, and she had recovered herself be- 
fore her companion’s slow perception had re- 
marked her unusual excitement. 

‘** Well,” she said, ‘‘ I don’t quite understand, 
It says a messenger will be sent for her—what 
does that mean, I wonder: what is a messen- 
Is it a man or a woman ?” 
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| little fool ? 


**T don’t know.” 

‘*I guess it means a constable, don’t jt? 
That's worse than the selectmen; do you sup- 
pose they will put me in handcuffs, as they did 
the poor fugitive slaves?” she asked, apprehen 
sively, for her unguided and miscellaneous read- 


j ing of sensational novels had filled her mind 


with a crude mass of ideas which her secluded 
life had never served to assort or rectify, ‘And 
then, the young lady is to be met by her goy- 
erness; do you know what sort of thing a goy- 
erness is, Mrs. Cutter?” 

‘Well, yes; I reckon it means a sort of 
schoolmarm, at home in the house ; and I guess 


| you've got to be screwed pretty tight by her- 


yes, night and day too, I take it,” said Mrs. 
Cutter, maliciously. 

** And I should think it would need it,” said 
the child, gravely and reflectively; ‘‘ there's 
an awful sight to do, certainly. I vow I don’t 
envy her her job; she'll find she’s got her match, 
I guess. Well, next, what was that about a 
Miss Belle Linzee ?—who’s she ?” 

‘* Why, who in the world do you s’pose, you 
You, of course.” 

‘* But my name is not Belle Linzee, is it?” 

‘* Like enough! Your father was a Linzee, 
I know; and they used to call your mother 
Mabel. Of all the ridic’lous names I ever 
heard, that’s the beatemest !” 

‘*T don’t think so; it’s alovely name; I like 
it. But what did you call me Hitty for ?—such 
a vulgar, hateful name !” 

‘* Well, I suppose Mabel is short for Mahit- 
able, ain’t it?” 

** No, indeed! no such thing; not the least 
like it in the world! And so you tucked in 
the Hitty, did you? I don’t thank you.” 

“Yes, I did; Hitty is a good, useful, sensi 
ble name, and I s’pose your folks dropped it 
out by mistake.” 

‘*No mistake at all; Dll answer for 
You may keep your old Hitty; I don’t 
it. And pray, why did you call me Cutter, if 
my name was Linzee? Where’s the mistake 
there ?” 

**T didn’t ; you called yourself so when you 
was little, and I thought it was jest as well.” 

‘*] don’t; but that is a matter of taste, per- 
haps, and I like my own name best. But, one 
thing more,” and again the lips and eyes quiv- 
ered with emotion; ‘‘ you spoke of my mother. 
Oh! tell me true; did I ever have a father and 
mother of my own, as other girls have ?—oh, tell 
me that!” 

‘‘Of course you had. I never see such a 
born fool as you are, Hitty! How did you think 
you came into the world? I s’pose you thought 
you growed right up out of the ground like a 
mushroom, didn’t you ?” 

“T might well have thought so, from the way 
in which I have been reared,” said the girl, bitter- 
ly. ‘ But tell methis: are my parents living?” 

“TI dunno; I guess not. Come to think on't, 
I know yer father’s dead; he was killed. I 
know that much.” 


that. 


want 
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“Killed?” echoed the little listener, with 
horror in her look and tone. ‘* What! in the 
war?” 

‘Laws, no! some accident; I don’t justly 
remember what it was. I s’pose I knew at the 
time; but I’ve forgot now. But I know that 
when he died, your mother went crazy, or had 
fits, or went into the consumption, or some- 
thing or other terrible bad, but I can’t tell you 
just what; and that’s why they went abroad. 
And I reckon she’s dead too, and so the old 
gent has come home and wants you.” 

‘‘The dear old man!” said the child, with a 
cush of tenderness never felt before. ‘* And 
now, how in the world came I here? What 
am I to you?” 

“Nothing.” The girl’s face brightened. 
‘My daughter she was your nurse, and when 
your folks broke up, and went off all of a sudden, 
as it were, they had to leave you with her; and 
she come home to live with me. And when 
she was took away from me, the agent didn’t 
seem to know justly what to do with you, and 
so I said I'd keep you.” 

“Then,” said the girl, drawing herself up, 
with a natural, but very unconscious, assump- 
tion of new-born dignity—‘‘ then I have really 
been your boarder all this time, instead of your 
slave, as I have been made to believe, have I ? 
And I dare say vou have been well paid for all 
you were supposed to be doing for me.” 

‘¢Well, yes; I don’t say but what your folks 
has been liberal enough. They have paid me 
all I asked; for I always told them you was an 
awful limb to manage; and so you are!” 


“Thank you, Mrs. Cutter, for your flatter- | 


ing remarks about me; perhaps the time is 
coming when I may be able to repay you for 
all kindness. And now, when am I to go ?—did 
it say ?” 

‘*The letter says Thursday, the 16th.” 

“Yes; and to-day is Tuesday. 
after to-morrow, then.” 

“If you are ready. I dunno any reason 
why you shouldn’t go then; do you?” 

“Me? no, indeed! I only wish I knew 
there was no reason why I shouldn’t go now, 
to-night !”” 

‘*Well! you are civil; I'll say that for you.” 

“No, Mrs. Cutter; as we have never in- 
dulged ourselves in that sort of thing, it is 
hardly worth while, as I am going so soon, to 
make a beginning of it now; so, as I have a 
good deal to think about, I will leave you for 
the present.” 

Catching up the old cat again in her arms, 
Hitty left the room as she had entered it, 
through the window, and running at full speed 
to work off some of her superabundant excite- 
ment, she fled to a secluded and shady nook, 


under some old apple-trees which, by long use, | 


she had learned to regard as her own peculiar 
sanctum, and there flinging herself at full length 
upon the grass, she dandled the patient cat high 
above her head, and broke forth: 

“Kitty! Kitty! Kitty! Kitty! my only com- 
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fort and my true confidante; what a day this 
has been! Can you understand it all, my furry 
friend? If you do, it is more than I can. [ 
think little Prince Silverwings or Cinderella’s 
dear old godmother must be round in the neigh- 
borhood somewheres. Let me see: in the first 
place, old Josh Cutter, my grandfather that 
was, was never my grandfather at all! and 
Mrs. Cutter, my grandmother that is, is not 
my grandmother at all!—three cheers and an 
extra thanksgiving for that, Morgiana Long- 
tail!—then, my grandfather Arnold, that never 
was my grandfather, is going to be my grand- 
father for evermore. And I’ve had a father 
and mother like other folks—ah! would to 
Heaven I had them now! That’s the only sad 
part of it; but then, Pussy, you know it is so 
respectable and comfortable to have had them 
at all that I ought not to mind that—it seems 
as if it would be ungrateful in me, don't it? 
And then, I am not Hitty Cutter at all—oh! 
what a hateful name that was !—but I'm Belle 
Linzee ; and I’ma young lady! a young lady!! 
a young lady!!!—Pussy! do you comprehend 
that fact? Oh! well may you open your great 
gray eyes, and whisk your beautiful tail. (Bless 
your heart, my darling, did I squeeze you too 
hard? Excuse me, dearest, won't you?) You 
see this is a day of mighty changes; it seems 
to me the world is tipping upside down; and if 
[ don’t hold you tight and fast, I’m afraid in 
five minutes you will turn into a dog, and bark 
in my face; and you know I never did like 
dogs much better than you did, did I?” 

In this way the excited and jubilant girl ran 
on, until she was fairly breathless and weary ; 
and then dismissing the cat (who was not sorry 
to be released), she sat down to reflect seriously 
upon all that had occurred, or all that seemed 
likely to occur. This gave her full occupation 
until bedtime. 

The next morning Hitty awoke early, as was 
her wont, and after she had fully convinced her- 
self that yesterday was a reality, and not, as she 
almost feared, a splendid dream, she set herself 
busily to work, for she felt she had much of im- 
portance to perform. And first, she emanci- 
pated her tame robin, whom she had cured of a 
broken leg, and heard with unmixed pleasure 
his glad, rejoicing song, as he soared aloft on 
the free blue air. Next, she disenthralled her 
pet squirrel; and though she could not by any 
possibility replace the fine, bushy tail which he 
had lost in a neighbor’s rat-trap, and the loss 
of which important appendage, by materially 
depreciating his market value, had made him 
hers, yet she saw him run up a tree, in a rather 
rudderless and unbalanced manner to be sure, 
but still very glad to be able to run at large at 
all—though the truth was, his largeness was re- 
duced nearly one-half by the abduction of his 
splendid caudal extremity. 

Then she carried her blind hen, with its one 
miserable chicken, as a present to little Sammy 
Twist, the miller’s little lame boy—explaining 
to him, with great amplitude and exactness, 
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that though Cuddie was a splendid hen to lay 
and to set—indeed, seemed rather to like such 
sedentary employments, perhaps because by rea- 
son of her blindness she had not so many re- 
sources in the out-of-door line—and was always 
remarkably lucky in hatching out, still, as from 
that aforesaid infirmity she was not good at 
rearing her young ones, rarely bringing more 
than one or two of a brood up to maturity, she 
informed him of a bright idea which she had 
been meditating upon—namely, to form a part- 
nership between Cuddie and some other good, 
respectable hen, and let Cuddie do all the lay- 
ing and hatching business, and be the ‘‘sleep- 
ing partner,” and the other to be the ‘‘ active 
partner,” bringing up the chickens and doing all 
the running and collecting duty of the firm. 
But fully enjoining it upon little Sammy, and 
impressing it well upon his young and ductile 
mind, that poor Cuddie was to be respected 
none the less, but rather the more, on account 
of the infirmity, which was clearly her misfor- 
tune, and not her fault; and having seen the 
virtuous but ill-fated Cuddie safely bestowed in 
a pen, so that her one remaining chick could 
ngt stray away and vex her maternal bosom, 
she felt satisfied that she had done her best for 
her poor dependent. This done she walked a 
mile and a half with her mud-turtle in her hand, 
carrying him carefully inverted on his shell, with 
his snaky head, flabby, spotted paws, and ridic- 
ulous file-like tail, thrust out in all directions, 
and wagging in wonder and alarm, to the very 
spot from whence she brought him; stopping 
two or three times on her road, however, to 
kindly set her little captive down to let him re- 
cover himself a little, fearing his inverted mode 
of progress might give him the headache; and 
as soon as he regained his wits enough to try to 
walk, catching him upand resuming her journey; 
and had at last the pleasure of giving him back, 
whole and entire (and doubtless with enlarged 
ideas), to the muddy joys of the swampy bog 
from whence he came, and where she probably 
supposed and fondly hoped that he would find 
that 


“‘There were his young barbarians all at play.” 


Then returning, she stopped in the village, 
and invested her whole amount of currency 
three cents) in a couple of lemons, not quite 
so fresh as could be desired, but certainly cheap 
at the price; and as she loitered through the 
shabby little garden she gathered a few of the 
early-ripened flower seeds, as the sole reminis- 
cence of all she had ever known of elegance 
and refinement in her early home. 

After their frugal dinner was over, Mrs. Cut- 
ter, wooed to an unwonted liberality by the 
large amount of the check which had been sent 
her, took the little girl to the village shop, and 
purchased her an outfit, consisting of a pair of 
coarse stockings, a cheap, tawdry-colored shaw], 
printed on muslin de laine, and a pair of stur- 
dy, low-cost leather boots; and at the earn- 
est solicitation of poor Hitty, and remembering 


| it was for the last time, she munificently added 


a pair of bright, lemon-colored cotton gloves, 
costing one shilling. 

Hitty did cast longing looks upon a cheap 
red sunshade, feeling that the possession of it 
would give the finishing-touch of grace and ele- 
gance to her appearance on the coming day: 
but she did not dare to ask for it, for the pres- 
ent expenditure had been lavish in the ex- 
treme, in comparison with any thing which she 
had ever known before; and with a child's 
generous recklessness of pecuniary matters, she 
had already forgotten the few words Mrs. Cut- 
ter had blunderingly let slip about the check, 
which was no doubt intended for the child’s 
benefit, but which the woman’s rapacious spirit 
had chosen to believe was meant as a bonus 
for herself. 

Then returning home thoroughly tired out 
with the fatigue and excitement of the day, 
both mental and physical, our young heroine 
retired at once to the miserable little attic, 
which she was to occupy, as she fondly hoped, 
but one night more; but, even tired as she 
was, the poor little thing kept herself awake 
with difficulty, and by main force, until she had 
performed one more act of preparation. 

Her freckles—‘ their name was legion”— 
had always shocked her own sense of beauty 
and refinement, and had drawn upon her many 
times the mortifying remarks of others. She 


hated them, but, with a fierce disdain born of 
her distasteful surroundings, she had made no 
effort to get rid of them, stolidly accepting them 


as only one among the many crosses of her daily 
life. But now anew ambition was stirring with 
in her, and remembering a recipe once impart- 
ed to her by an older and pitying school-mate, 
she had determined to try it; and having pro- 
cured a cup of milk, she squeezed the lemon 
juice into it, and rubbed her face, neck, and 
hands with the mixture. 

This was all well enough, had poor Hitty 
been contented with a small and gradual re- 
moval of the enemy; but, eager for victory, 
flushed by partial success, and believing, like 
many older persons, that if a little of a thing is 
good, a good deal of it will be better, she grew 
absolutely furious in her application, and rubbed 
and squeezed and squeezed and rubbed, until 
her fair and tender skin, which is always the 
sort naturally most a prey to these unsightly in- 
vaders, was almost excoriated, and red to the 
very roots of her hair, Then, with a mental 
hope that the morning would find her 


*O’er all victorious,” 


she flung herself on her bed, and as soon as 
her flaming face, which stung like nettles, per- 
mitted, she sunk into dreamless sleep. But, 
alas! the morning did not justify her hopes, for 
the fair skin, resenting the harsh treatment it 
had undergone, was one universal pink flush, 
like a case of incipient scarlet-fever, and drew 
upon its owner the notice of even the unob- 
servant Mrs. Cutter, who remarked, in conster- 
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nation, ‘‘ Why, Hitty! child alive! what in na- 
ter have yer been a-doing to yourself? Your 
face is as red as a beet, and you look for all the 
world like a new-skinned eel.” 
a pleasant observation exactly, in the ears of a 
young lady just coming out. But, fortunately 
for the girl’s peace of mind, her life had not 


This was not 


served to foster personal vanity; and though | 


she was sorry to look worse than usual upon 
such an important occasion, still she did not 
suffer it to distress her. So she bathed her yet 
tingling face in warm milk and water, and pow- 
dered it with flour, and then proceeded to dress 
herself for her entrance upon her new life, and 
the journey, the first stage of which was to be 
performed on foot. 

At nine she was ready, dressed in her best, 
with her hair nicely combed, and braided tight- 
er than ever, but two bits of yellow string taking 
the place of the twine; her dress, a limp faded 
lawn, with the tawdry shawl of many colors ; 
the stiff boots, redolent of the odor of leather; 
a cheap hat of no particular fashion, with a few 
feathers in it, which poor Cuddie might have 
recognized had her visual organs been more per- 


fect; and the bright-colored gloves, which, be- 


ing an altogether new adornment to her, she 
wore with reverence, keeping her fingers all 
wide apart, and stiff as a star-fish in their unac- 
customed stateliness; a good-sized cotton hand- 
kerchief, with a high-colored border of red and 
blue, being carried gingerly between her thumb 
and finger. But, ah! there was one hard part- 


ing still to be got through with: poor ‘ Morgi- 
ana,” the cat, the only living thing she had 
ever regarded as a friend and companion, and 
upon whom her young heart had expended a 
wealth of love worthy of a far more appreciative 
object. 

Half a dozen paroxysms of love, regret, and 
tenderness had the patient old creature already 
been subjected to since the letter had been re- 
ceived; half a dozen times had her little mis- 
tress indulged the thought of taking the old cat 
with her on her long journey—a la Whittington 
—but then, as her good sense told her, the cases 
were not exactly alike in all points. Whitting- 
ton was his own master, and totally independ- 
ent; and she was not. ‘Then, Whittington had 
no grandfather Arnold, no governess, and no 
messenger to consult the wishes of; and she 
had! ‘There were persons in the world, it was 
said, who did not care for cats; indeed, she 
had heard of one individual who really dis- 
liked them. It seemed almost incredible, but 
it might be true, and the “ messenger” might be 
one of that strange sort; and the idea of Mor- 
giana as a traveling companion had to be given 
up. 

Now she bore the long-tailed treasure to the 
gate in her arms for the last time, tears—real, 
honest tears—dimming her blue eyes, but men- 
tally rejoicing that the unconscious creature, 
now purring so contentedly in her arms, knew 
not the sad eternity of the separation, and thus 
escaped the pang which wrung her own bosom. 


| Then, with a last fond embrace, so ardent that 
the poor cat couldn't help responding with a 
low wail of pain (fairly squeezed out of her), 
Hitty placed her upon her favorite post of ob- 
servatiog (the gate-post), and turned away for- 
ever, hastening after Mrs. Cutter, who, all re- 
gardless of this tender parting, was half-way 
down the lane. It was some consolation to the 
sorrowing child to reflect that she had made 
the best provision she could for the affliction of 
the grieving and faithful cat, by engaging their 
next-door neighbor, a kindly single woman, 
and, therefore, perhaps more amenable to the 
soft appeal, to have a look-out for the poor, 
desolated animal, and if she pined badly under 
the separation, to solace her woes with an oc- 
casional cup of milk; but we regret to have to 
say, destructive as it is to the romance of our 
story, that, the attachments of the feline race 
being rather local than personal, Morgiana ney- 
er seemed to need the consolations of friend- 
ship thus provided for her; but continued to 
maintain her post and her flesh, perhaps the 
latter rather the better, from not being sub- 
jected to the daily exercise, the turnings and 
twistings, to which her- young mistress’s love 
had always exposed her. 

Few remarks were exchanged by the ill-as- 
sorted and unloving companions during their 
long walk through green lanes and dusty high- 
ways to the distant station, for no sympathy had 
ever existed between them. The avaricious old 
woman, trusting to the prolonged absence of 
the child’s natural protectors, and a prey to 
sinful greed, had stinted the helpless little one 
left in her charge in every possible way, and had 
devoted the ample allowance paid her quarterly 
for the child’s use to her own enrichment; and 
burdened with the knowledge of the wrong thus 
done the unconscious girl, she had come to re- 
gard her with dread and aversion. 

She had always had a terror of a final ad- 
justment of accounts, and now she was men- 
tally congratulating herself on her good luck 
that the girl had been sent for rather than re- 
claimed in person, for she felt that a personal 
interview with Judge Arnold might, and prob- 
ably would, call up some inconvenient explana- 
tions, while she knew enough of his liberality 
from her daughter's long and well-paid service 
in his family to fear any future investigation 
from him on the score of money-matters; thus 
her thoughts were busy with the Past, and her 
tongue silent. 

On the other side, Hitty (or ‘“ Belle,” as we 
shall now call her), who had never received 
from her one loving look or word, had always 
| shrunk away from her with instinctive disgust 


and aversion, treating her as rudely as her 
supposed claim upon her as her grandmother 


seemed to render admissible; and now busy 
with dreams, hopes, and wonders of all which 
the Future was bringing to her, was equally si- 
| lent. 

They reached the station, where their unus- 
ual appearance called forth some observations, 


bp an enn neesens 
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which, fortunately, they did not hear, and sat | 


down to rest themselves and wait for the ex- 
pected up train. 

It came at length, and little Belle eagerly 
eyed every one that came up in its but she 
saw no one at all answering to her expectations 
of what her grandfather’s messenger would be 
like to be n difficult 
to find such a person in real life. A tall, stern- 
looking man with fierce whiskers, dressed in a 


indeed, it would have bee 


single-breasted, befrogged coat buttoned up to 
the chin, with a cockade on his hat, a badge 
upon his breast, spurs upon his heels, and gold- 
lace and buttons sprinkled over his person ad 
lilitum!—a_ something an 
beadle and a Yankee militia captain. 

But, alas! no such person appeared; and 
would 


between English 


have even welcomed 
Present- 
ly the train started upon its onward way, and 


Selle, who now 


the handcuffs, grew wildly anxious. 


no one had appeared to claim her; and the 
eyes of the poor child filled with drops of mor- 
tification and bitter disappointment. 

Mrs. Cutter, though secretly anxious and 
disappointed herself, saw the discomfort of her 
young companion and enjoyed it. ‘Come, 
child,” she said aloud as she rose from her 
I guess we may as well mog 


seat ; home 
again. Ain't no use in setting here all day, as 
I know of. 


fuss to get here airly. 


You needn't have been in such a 

It's clear you ain't 

going to be sent for this day, any how. I 

guess yer gran’father ain’t in sich a mighty 

hurry to see you as you s’posed he was. 
3 ] 

Come!” 

As Mrs. Cutter spoke a well-dressed, quiet- 
looking woman, who had been sitting unob- 
: 5 
little behind them, rose and came 
hastily across the room to them, saying to Mrs. 

ying 
Cutter as she drew near, ‘‘ Excuse me. But 
—can I be right? Are you Mrs. Cutter?” 
*“Yes’m, ves’m,” said Belle, pressing forward 
a & 
before the widow could reply, and speaking for 


served a 


her in quick, breathless tones—‘“‘ yes ’m, yes '’m, 
she is—she’s Mrs. Persis Cutter, That’s her | 
and I’m Belle And are you | 
the messenger that my grandfather Arnold 
wrote he would send for me?” 


name; Linzee. 


**Yes, my dear,” said the stranger, regard- | 
ing the droll little figure before her with its 
strange garb and eager, flushed face in evident 
surprise and consternation, ‘‘I am. There is 
a letter I was to give you, Mrs. Cutter. And 
now, Miss Belle, the down train will be along 
in two or three minutes—I am going to the 
door to look for it. When you have bidden 
your friend here ‘ good-by,’ you will join me 
there, if you please.” 

It was evident that “ grandfather's messen- | 
ger” had withdrawn from motives of delicacy, 
not wishing to be a check wpon what she doubt- 
less expected would be a tender farewell; but 
Mrs, Cutter and Belle had no such intentions, 
A cold “ good-by” from each, and a tremulous 
‘* give my love to dear old Morgee!” from Belle, 


terminated their last interview. And Belle re- 
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joined her new guardian some time before the 
down train appeared in sight. 

As the cars came thundering up to the sta- 
tion-house, the messenger—for Belle knew no 
other name for her—took her little charge by 
the hand, and, entering them, took a good seat 
for her, and then took one for herself at some 


| little distance from her, but where she could 


keep her full in view; for, to tell the truth, 
the well-dressed and well-trained servant was 
rather ashamed of the bizarre dress and rustic 
appearance of her young mistress. 

This arrangement, by condemning the little 
girl to total silence, gave her time for much re- 
flection. She had never before, since her ear- 
liest recollection, been in a steam-car, nor in- 
deed in any vehicle of any sort beyond a farm- 
er’s market wagon, and even that was a pleas- 
ure not often enjoyed. So that this new ex- 
perience would of itself have occupied all her 
thoughts had there been no more urgent call 
for them; but now she was so intent upon the 
future, and what it was to bring forth for her, 
that the present seemed to be annihilated for 
her, and she scarcely noticed by what mode 
her progress was being made. 

The ride was a long one and the weather 
very warm, and the poor child, who could have 
walked or run a dozen miles without fatigue, 
grew cramped and weary with the unnatural 
constraint. But she bore it bravely, made no 
complaints, and asked no questions—it was her 
‘* grandfather’s messenger,” and she was taking 
her to him; and if she had been kept riding all 
night, the faith and hope in her brave little 


heart would have sustained her. 
H 


The nicely-dressed and respectable woman 
who had her in charge was to her an object of 
respect and admiration, amounting almost to 
awe; for she was, in dress and bearing, very 
far beyond any thing the child had ever seen 
before—a decidedly “ great lady” to her; and 
she gave herself up to her guidance with« 
one questioning doubt. 

At last, late in the summer afternoon, they 
reached their place of destination—at least so 
far as they were to go in the cars—and the 
weary girl was glad to leave her seat and 
stretch her cramped and benumbed limbs. 

‘*There, Miss Belle,” said her conductress 
as they stepped from the cars—‘“‘there they 
are, you see, waiting for us. 
grandpapa’s carriage.” 

Her grandfather's carriage—hers! She who 
had thanked Farmer Twitchel, with a humble 
courtesy, for a ride in his empty hay-cart! 
Why, it seemed to her that the very heavens 
must be breaking up and falling in glory about 
her feet as, looking in the direction indicated 
by her companion, she actually saw a stylish, 
well-appointed family-carriage, with a pair of 
sleek iron-gray horses, waiting in the distance. 

Remember, Belle was not a connoisseur in 
carriages, this being the first equipage of the 
kind she had ever beheld; and wonder not if 
she felt through all her being that the ‘“ golden 


nt 
ut 


There is you 





TRANSMUTATION. 


borne through the streets of *‘ great London 
town,” in all the full-blown honors of his lord 
mayoralty, was ‘‘ nota circumstance” compared 
te this one! 

‘Taking the hand of the girl who, between awe 
and weariness, walked as if in a glorious but 
hewildering vision, the woman led her on toward 
the carriage. 

‘‘There,” said she; **that is Mrs. Montrav- 
er3.” 

‘‘ And who is she ?” faltered poor Belle. 
‘Why, she is your governess, dear! 
such a nice, pleasant lady! 
like her; you can not help it. 


like 
ing to meet you. 


And 
I’m sure you will 

See, she is com 
And as she spoke, a stylish 
and elegant woman, of commanding presence, 
dressed in a rich shawl, and that (to Belle) oft- 
en heard of but seldom seen luxury, a silk dress, 
descended from the carriage, and came toward 
them. 

** And this is Miss Belle Linzee ?” she said, 
inquiringly, as her astonished gaze rested upon 
the flushed face and shrinking figure of our poor 
little heroine ; and her first verdict was, ‘*‘ Good 
Heavens, what a little savage!” 

3ut as she met the mild, imploring glance of 
the sweet blue eyes, so softly pleading and full 
of tenderness, her heart corrected the judgment 
her taste had rendered, and she said to herself, 
‘Poor, neglected little thing!” and stooping, 
she gently took the little yellow, cottage-gloved 
hand in hers, and lightly kissed the crimson 
cheek. ‘* This way, my dear,” she said, and in 
a moment more Belle was beside her in the lux- 
urious Carriage. 

As the coachman resumed his reins, and the 
high-stepping grays moved homeward, Mrs. 
Montravers looked again into the face of the 
little stranger by her side. 

“You are very tired, my dear, are you?” she 
asked, kindly. 

““Yes’m; no’m,” faltered poor Belle. ‘I 
don’t know’m; I don’t think I’m just tired; but 
I'm not used to riding—and—and my head be- 
gins to ache a good deal.” 

‘*T’m sure it does,” said her pitying compan- 
ion, seeing the evident exertion the child was 
making to control herself. ‘‘It is a long ride 
for you, and the day has been very warm, and 
Iam sure you must be tired. Suppose you take 
off your hat, and rest your head upon my shoul- 
der—there—so.” And, suiting the kind action 
to the kind words, she gently removed the feath- 
ered monstrosity, and putting her arm round 
the now fairly sobbing girl, drew her toward 
her, and rested the throbbing temples on her 
shoulder. 

**Oh dear, kind, good lady!” sobbed weary 
little Belle. ‘* How very, very good you are to 
me! Nobody was ever so kind to me before.” 

“Oh,” said the lady, with an encouraging 
smile, ‘‘ you are going to be my little girl now, 
you know; and I hope we shall be very good 
friends together—you and I.” 

“T am sure that I shali like you,” said Belle, 


coach” in which the cat-loving Whittington was | 
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fervently. ‘There’s no doubt about that; I 
am sure I can’t help it; but I’m afraid [ shall 
give you lots of trouble. 
ittle girl. 


I am such an ignorant 


I do not know any thing. I’ve ney- 


|er been taught to do any thing; and I do not 


know what to say or how to behave; but if you 
will try to teach me I will do just what you tell 
me, and love you dearly—dearly !” 

** That is all I can ask of you, my dear child. 
But you are too tired to talk now. Sit still, 
and rest your poor head. We shall soon be at 
home now, and you shall have some tea, and go 
to bed; and to-morrow we will talk of all this.” 
And the obedient girl, fairly overcome by her 
mental excitement and bodily fatigue, nestled 
down into a heavy drowse, which was neither 
sleep nor wakefulness, conscious only of a grand 
and periect contentment. 

When the carriage stopped she was so far 
asleep that she had to be lifted out; and as she 
was led on she saw as in a dream the lighted 
hall, the pictured walls, the richly-carpeted 
stairs, the beautiful and fragrant flowers upon 
the various landings; and enchanted castles, 
eastern bowers, and fairy palaces seemed more 
than verified. At last they paused in a small 
but luxurious room, and then, when some cool 
ing lotion had been applied to her face to re- 
lieve the flush which her new friend naturally 
attributed to the heat of the summer day, Belle 
had some tea, toast, simple cake, and preserve. 
Very simple the repast was, but to her inexpe- 
rienced taste it seemed like nectar and ambro- 
sia! Not the far-famed 


* Jelly of stars, and a dish 


tongues,” 


of humming - birds’ 


which old-fashioned hospitality used to covet 
for the delectation of its most honored guests, 
could have been more acceptable to her. 

When this needed refreshment was 
Belle was allowed to go to her luxurious cham 


over 


ber; and so tired was she, the unwonted serv 
ices of a maid to help her undress were not re- 
jected, or indeed scarcely noticed. 

** You will not be afraid to sleep here alone, 
will you, my dear?” questioned the governess, 
kindly. ‘‘I sleep in the next room, and shall 
keep my door open.” 

‘* Afraid? Oh dear! 
Belle 


no’m.” <And sleepy 

‘Laughed a laugh of merry scorn,” 
as she thought of the lonely little attic, up un- 
der the roof, where she had slept alone through 
summer's heat and winter's cold; when the 
howling wintry storms beat upon the old roof, 
which creaked and shivered in the fierce blast, 
and where the rats and mice serabbled and 
squeaked in the decaying walls. 

Mrs. Montravers lingered a moment to turn 
down the gas to a slnmberous light, and before 
she left the room the little tired traveler was 
lost in a dreamless sleep. 

In the morning Belle woke at her usual ear- 
ly hour, bat the house seemed preternaturally 
still, and the windows of her room were dark- 
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er one with dieteh ary curtains ; wry as he had 
no ‘‘ chores,” as Mrs. Cutter called her services, 
to perform, that she knew of, she did not ven- 
ture to rise, particularly as a peep through the 
open door, into the other chamber, 
her kind governess still fast asleep ; 
still and reviewed her position. 


showed her 
so she lay 


It was strange how the sun of prosperity had 


etnies 
ticipate y and be wants provided for: money, 


taste, and judgment had been freely expended - 

ready, skillful hands had been at work ; and ar- 
ticles ‘of luxury and beauty seemed springing 
up for her use on every hand. The delicate 
F rene boots, the silken stockings, the rich lace 


|the embroidery and fine linen, to which other 


already thawed the frozen soil of this little des- | 


olate heart, and called into bloom some of the 
sweet traits of the child’s character! While 
with Mrs. Cutter, her love of truth and justice, 
her innate perception of the pure and good, and 
her natural and instinctive love of the beauti- 
ful, had been so outraged and disgusted by all 
her surroundings that in very scorn she had 
adopted a harsh, defiant tone, defending her- 
self from the evils she could not conquer by 
opposing to them a fierce recklessness and 
saucy wit; but now, in the more genial atmos- 
phere of refinement and love, she had at once 
laid down her arms, and exhibited only the 
beautiful traits of her sweet, generous, and 
truthful nature; and, as she lay waiting the 
summons to rise, she made up her mind to be 
as wax in the kind hands of her governess. 

After a time which seemed interminable to 
her, whose eagerness counted moments as hours 
(and when her enforced inaction had wearied 
her nearly as much as her journey), she heard 
a slight stir in the next room, then a distant 
bell tingled, and the stately messenger of the 
day before, who was, in truth, only lady’s-maid, 
entered the next room. 
to her in a low voice, and coming to the door, 
she looked in. 

‘*Oh! you are awake, then, Miss Belle ?” 

“Yes 'm.” 


‘* Mrs. Montravers sends her love and com- 


girls of her rank are accustomed from infane , 
and which from long use seem scare ely any 
luxuries at all to them, were all, to her i inex- 
perienced eyes and keen perception of the beau- 
tiful, objects of real enjoyment; but the watch- 
ful governess saw with pleasure that no per- 
sonal vanity had any part in her delight. [t 
was the beauty of each article in itself, not its 
effect upon hers, which she seemed to rejoice 
in. : 

“ And now, 


Miss Belle,” 


said Rachel, “yon 


" | will sit down, if you please, and let me arrang; 


your hair.” 
self at once. 

** What magnificent hair!” said the admiring 
operator, as, having removed the yellow strings 
and untwisted the stiff braids, she saw the rich 
masses of red gold fall shimmering through her 


And the obedient girl seated her- 


| hand. 


‘* What, my red stuff?” asked Belle, looking 
up in unaffec ted wonder. (Belle did not know 
how the edicts of mighty Fashion had glorified 
the once-despised hue.) ‘* Why, I always think 
itis awful! Mrs. Cutter said it was hateful, and 
if I did not take care it would burn the house up! 


| I have cut it off close to my head two or three 


Mrs. Montravers spoke | 


| it alone, and let it grow. 


pliments to you, and says * Good-morning’ to | 


you; and, if you please, she does not want you 
to rise until she comes in.” 

‘Tes 'm:” 

The woman smiled at Belle’s rustic polite- 
ness. ‘* My name Rachel,” she said, sug- 
gestively, and withdrew. 

Rachel! 
but how could a little country girl lke Belle 
dare to call her 
so much older than she was too !—it seemed pre- 
posterous. Why, she might as well call the 
reverend Parson Stoddard, her minister, ‘‘ Le- 
ander,’’ and his wife, the minister’s lady, ‘* Eu- 
nice Irene !"--what fearful profanation! She 
grew red to think of it. 

Soon Mrs. Montravers and Rachel came into 
the room, and Belle’s toilet was begun. The 
cooling wash of the night before had removed 
‘the flush of victory” 
forcible extermination of the hated freckles and 
tan, and rested by a long night’s sleep, and re- 
freshed by her luxurious morning bath, she was 
fresh as a rose, and stood revealed in the fair 
so beantiful. 

It was evident that her coming had been an- 


so—such an elegant lady, and | 


times ; but it was of no use, it only grew all the 
thicker and curled all the tighter, so I just let 
” 

**T am very glad you did, my dear,” said the 
smiling governess, who was superintending this 
first toilet. 

“The red stuff” 
however. 


was in skillful hands now, 
A careful brushing and a tasteful 
adjustment by fingers fully competent to their 
task, and the shining masses, drawn away from 


| the brow in the waving lines of beauty, fell in a 


Her name was Rachel, very likely ; | 


profusion of loose curls over the girl’s plump 
white shoulders and round arms. 

A simple white robe of delicate material and 
tasteful fashion, and a lustrous blue silk sash, 
completed the dress, and the two officiating 
priestesses exchanged delighted glances at the 
result of their labors, as Belle took the offered 
hand of her governess and turned from the 
room without one glance into the tall mirror 


| which seemed to stand waiting for her. 


| 


which had followed the | 


At every turn on the stairs she stopped in 
wonder and admiration of the exquisite flower- 
ing plants, and inhaled their sweet odors with 
exclamations of delight. 

As they reached the drawing-room door, Mrs. 
Montravers stopped to speak to a servant, and 
signed to Belle to enter alone. As she walked 


| up the spacious and elegant room, almost in awe 


{was unprepared for this; she turned hastily 


| at all the splendors surrounding her, a young 
and brilliant red and white which make youth | 


and beautiful girl, about her own age, advanced 
from the adjoining room to meet her. Belle 
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back, and, shy and trembling, regained the 
hand of her friend. 

‘‘ Who is that ?” she asked, in a low, breath- 
less whisper. 

‘¢ Who, my dear?” 

‘That beautiful young lady in the other 
room. Is she my sister? Does she live here?” 

‘¢ Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Montravers, smil- 
ing; that is the young lady of the house. Come, 
and let me introduce you to her.” And she led 
Belle, blushing and shy, and half afraid to look 
up, directly before the great mirror before she 
discovered her mistake. 

“Why, is it me?” she said, when the truth 

revealed itself to her. ‘*Am I so pretty as 
that? Oh! my dear friend, what have you done 
tome? You have really made me look like a 
young lady. How did you do it ? 
" «You are a young lady, my dear Belle; you 
were born a young lady, and I trust you will 
always behave like one; but now come into the 
other room, and we will have our breakfast.” 

After breakfast Mrs. Montravers took Belle 
through the rooms, and pointed out to her the 
pictures and statuary. 

The pictures of her father and mother, taken 
soon after marriage, moved her to tears of filial 
tenderness, and she returned to them again and 
again in loving interest. 

“Mrs. Cutter told me,” she said, in a tearful 
voice, ‘‘ that my father died by some accident, 
she couldn’t tell me what. Can you tell me?” 

‘Yes, my dear. I have heard that your pa- 
rents were riding out, when their horses took 
fright and ran, and your father was thrown out 
and instantly killed ; but this, of course, was 
years ago, before I knew any thing of the fam- 
ily.” 

’ Belle’s lips trembled to ask about her mother, 

but the swelling tears prevented her. Her gov- 
erness had already told her that her grandfather 
was still at some watering-place, and would not 
probably reach home under another week; at 
which the child was half sorry, half glad, for 
she felt she had time for improvement before 
his return; and to be what he would wish her 
to be was the one great object of her ambi- 
tion. 

The next day Mrs. Montravers took her out 
for a long drive; and on their return the elder 
lady went up to change her dress, but little 
Belle, seeing some new flowers which the gar- 
dener had just arranged on the piazza, flung off 
her hat and stopped to admire them. She had 
been bending with clasped hands and delighted 
eyes, lost in the contemplation of a beautiful 
tuberose, when, as she turned hastily away (with 
one of her old sudden motions), she turned near- 
ly into the arms of a fine-looking, middle-aged 
gentleman, who had been standing silently ob- 
serving her, with quite as much admiration as 
she had accorded to the flowers. 


con Josh Cutter’s profile over the chimney- 


| to action. 

Now, Belle’s ideas of her grandfather’s per- | 
sonal appearance had naturally, but uncon-| Arabian of America. 
sciously, been formed upon the model of Dea- | 


piece ; and comprised, of course, as its compo- 
nent parts—old age, a wig, a queue, a ruffle- 
bosomed shirt, and a bottle nose; :nodified, of 
course, in the individual. And it never occurred 
vo her that the elegantly dressed and hand- 
some man before her, deficient in all these im- 
portant particulars, could be her grandfather. 

‘**T beg your pardon, Sir,” she said, retreat- 
ing hurriedly, but blushing and beautiful in her 
timid confusion. 

**Mabel Arnold! her very self, I protest!” 
said the gentleman, gazing at her in wondering 
admiration, 

**Qh no, Sir!” said the child, gently and 
gravely; “that was my dear mother; I am 
only Belle Linzee. If you will walk into the 
drawing-room, if you please, I will call Mrs. 
Montravers; my grandfather has not come 
yet.” 

“Your grandfather has come, you little an- 
gel! and you did not know him,” said the gen- 
tleman, catching her in his arms, ‘“ My dar- 
ling! my darling! Why! you are your mother 
over again. I declare! I scarcely know if it 
is Mabel or Belle; whether you are my child, 
or grandchild.” 

‘** Let me be both to you, dear grandfather!” 
said Belle, caressingly, twining her arms round 
his neck, and pressing her soft cheek to his. 

‘*No, no, my pet!” 
rent ; 


said the delighted pa- 
‘don't aim at too much. I think I can 
love you quite enough as my grandchild; but 
I forget, you have not seen your mother yet.” 

‘“Oh yes; indeed I have!” said Belle, in 
trembling tones, while tears dimmed the soft 
lustre of hereyes. ‘‘I go and stand before her 
sweet picture very, very often.” 

‘“*Her picture? Nonsense! Come here!” 
and he threw open the drawing-room door. 

Belle saw a slight, graceful figure, in wid- 
ow’s weeds, standing with clasped hands be- 
fore the picture of Howard Linzee. 

‘*Mabel!” shouted the happy grandfather. 
‘*See here! Our Belle—” and in another in- 
stant the one deep longing of Belle’s heart was 
gratified. She was clasped in the arms of her 
mother, and her cup of earthly happiness had 
sparkled to the brim. 


THE RUNNING TURF IN AMERICA. 


[Hirst Paper. } 
T is traditional, if not a well-authenticated 
fact, that horse-racing was known in Amer- 


| ica prior to the defeat of General Braddock, in 
1753. 


| where first the people began to think about de- 


Virginia and Maryland were the places 


veloping the speed of the horse. In that early 
period quarter-racing was most in vogue, and 
it is safe to assert that sport, rather than the 
improvement of the equine, was the incentive 
Fearnought, imported into Virginia 
in March, 1764, was regarded as the Godolphin 
If we may believe the 
old chronicles, he certainly was a superior horse. 
He was a bay, 15 hands 2} inches high, and 
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was foaled in 1755, being ead by Mr. Warren. 
He was got by Regulus, and his dam Silvertail, 
a mare descended from the Darley Arabian. 
Fearnought was bred to the best mares in the 
country, and the result was a better class of 
horses than had formerly been seen on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

But Jolly Roger had left his impress upon | 


the stock of Virginia prior to the importation | 


Fearnought. He was a chestnut, got by 
Roundhead, and out of a sister to Wilkie mare 
by Croft's Partner. His seventh dam was the 
3urton Barb mare. He was foaled in 1741, 
and brought to this country by Mr. Craddock. 
He died in Greenville County, Virginia, in 1772, 
aged thirty-one years, leaving speedy but not 
over-stout sons and daughters. Janus, by Old 
Janus, the latter a son of the Godolphin Ara- 
bian, was imported into Virginia in 1752, and 
did good service in the stud. Both Janus and 
Jolly Roger are entitled to much credit when 
we come to trace the history of the blood-horse 
of America. They are the first links in the 
chain binds the present to the past. 
They sowed seed which has brought forth good 
fruit. Their blood mingled with coarser cur- 
rents, and gave a shade of purity and richness 
to these currents, So when Fearnought made 
his appearance in Virginia—came from the Old 
to the New World with the pride of aristocratic 
lineage—he was not called upon to dissipate 
his powers through unknown channels. There 
was a base to work upon, for Janus and Jolly 
Roger had not lived in vain. Many of their 
imme ort descendants had reached the age of 
maturity, and they were prepared to receive, 


which 


blend with their own, and perpetuate the blood | 


of the son of Regulus. 








day we would forcibly, if not elegantly, denom- 
inate the scrub order. 

About 1772, Flimnap, a bay stallion by 
South out of a Cygnet mare—C ygnet by the 
Godolphin Arabian—was imported into South 

Carolina by Mr. Mansell. He was quite 
celebrity in his day, and his blood served to en- 
rich our stock, ‘Though small, being but four- 
teen hands and a half inch high, he was strong 
and hardy. Josiah Quincy, who visited Charles. 
ton in 1773, made a brief note in his journal: 
** March 3.—Spent day in viewing horses, rid- 
ing over the town, and receiving compliment: Ary 
visits.” ‘* March 16.—Spent the morning, ever 
since five o’clock, in perusing public records of 
the Province, ete., ete.; am now going to the 
famous races. The races were well perform- 
ed; but Flimnap beat Little David (who had 
won the last sixteen races) out and out. The 
last heat the former distanced the latter. The 
first four-mile heat was performed in eight 


minutes and seventeen seconds, being four 
miles. £2000 were won and lost at this race, 


and Flimnap sold at public vendue the same 
day for £300 sterling. At the races I saw a 
fine collection of excellent though very high- 
priced horses, and was let a little into the sin- 
gular art and mystery of the turf.” 

When South Carolina was invaded by the 
soldiers of Lord Cornwallis, frequent attempts 
were made to secure from the farm of Major 
Harleston Flimnap as a prize, for the fame of 
the horse had spread throughout the two armies, 
But all efforts to get possession of the stallion 
proved unsuccessful. Flimnap eventually was 
sent into North Carolina, where he remained 
until the British soldiers were withdrawn from 


the other Carolina. And to this day many of 


Fearnought conferred stoutness and qualities | the pedigrees of the best horses of America 
of endurance upon his stock, which led to trials | trace back to this smalk but hardy son of South 
of speed at longer distances than had been the | and the Cygnet mare. 


fashion before. 
imported from England, among which was the 
celebrated Cub mare, the dam of Slamerkin; 


and breeding was carried on with great success | 


in the Old Dominion until it was interrupted 
by the war of the Revolution. After the war 
new importations were made, among which may 
be mentioned as the most celebrated the stall- 
ions Medley and Messenget From Virginia 
the blood and racing fever extended into Mary- 
land, and then into the Carolinas. Charles- 
ton for many years was a great racing centre. 


| 


Mares of pure blood were also | 


| 


‘ter, Mr. 


Horses were matched against each other as far | 


back 


problem of breeding, if, indeed, 
breeding was regarded in the light of a prob- 
lem. 

The Newmarket Course was inaugurated at 
Charleston, February 19, 1760, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Thomas Nightingale, a York- 
shire man by birth. 


a& 1734; but the contests were not of a lina, 


character to exercise much influence upon the | 


at that time | 


. | 
Several other courses were 


opened in different parts of South Carolina, and 


racing became something of a popular pastime, 
though the sports were what in this modern 





When the war closed a new impulse was 
given to the sports of the turf. Among the 
gentlemen from South Carolina who now took 
an active interest in racing were General Hamp- 
ton, Colonel Alston, Colonel Washington, Col- 
onel M‘Pherson, Major Thompson, Mr. Sum- 
Fenwick, Mr. Wigfall, Mr. William 
Moultrie, and Mr. Singleton. ‘The season of 
1786 opened brilliantly at the Newmarket 
Course. The turf became the fashionable 
amusement of the hour, and the era that then 
and there dawned is referred to as ‘‘a gold- 
en age of racing” in the State of South 
A chronicler of that period writes en- 
thusiastically of the gatherings on the New- 
market Course: ‘‘ Whether we consider the 
elevated character of the gentlemen of the turf; 
the attraction that the races possessed at that 
time, and for many subsequent years, for all 
sorts and conditions of men—youth anticipa- 
ting its delights for weeks beforehand, the 
sternness of age relaxing by their approach, 
lovers becoming more ardent,,and young dam- 
sels setting their caps with greater taste and 
dexterity—the quality of the company in at- 
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ied outriders that were to be seen daily on the 
course ; the gentlemen attending the races in 
fashionably London made clothes, buckskin 
breeches, and top-boots ; the universal interest 
pervading all classes, from the judge upon the 
bench to the little school-boy with his sachel 
on his back; the kind greetings of the town 
and country ; the happy meetings of old friends 
whose residences were at a distance, affording 
occasions of happy intercourse and festivity ; 
the marked absence of all care, except the care 
of the horses; the total disregard of the value 
of time, except by the competitors of the races, 


who did their best to save and economize it— | 


every thing combined to render race-week in 
Charleston emphatically the carmval of the 
State, when it was unpopular, if not wmpossible, 
to be out of spirits, and not to mingle with the 
gay throng.” 

The picture is a gloWing one, but it is not 
complete until we add that clergymen and 


learned judges sat side by side when the horses | 


were running, taking a deep interest in the con- 
test and the animated scene around them. We 
see much of the style and good feeling de- 
scribed at Jerome Park on gala days ; but the 
fashions have slightly changed between 1786 
and this year of grace 1870. Instead of gentle- 
men appearing on the course in tight breeches 
and top-boots, they introduce their servants to 
the gaping crowd in this peculiar garb. 

The history of the Newmarket Course closes 
with the year 1791, for in 1792 the South Caro- 
lina Jockey Club took possession of the Wash- 
ington Course, the following gentlemen being 
the original proprietors: General C, C. Pinck- 
ney, General Washington, O’Brien Smith, John 
Wilson, James Ladson, William Alston, H. M. 
Rutledge, Gabriel Manigault, General Reed, 


Colonel Mitchell, General Wade Hampton, | 


James Burn, Captain White, L. Campbell, Will- 
iam Moultrie, General M‘Pherson, Colonel 
M‘Pherson, Colonel Morris, E, Fenwick, and 
William M‘Cleod, 

The Jockey Club increased in strength as the 
years went by; and, up to the breaking out of 
the war caused by the firing on Fort Sumter, 


the history of the Washington Course was a his- | 


tory of uninterrupted success. The races were 
the fashionable event of the year, and the race- 
week was one of gayety and royal display. But 


one meeting was held each year, always com- 


mencing on the first Wednesday in February 
and continuing throughout the week. On 
Wednesday the Jockey Club gave their annual 
dinner—a dinner which brought together all the 
choice, convivial spirits of the State; and Fri- 
day evening was set apart for the great Jockey 
Club ball, No expense was spared in the effort 
to make this ball the social event of the season, 
and success always attended the effort. Bright, 
very bright is the picture; but the brightness 
faded when Beauregard rallied the people 
around his standard and rode forth to battle. 
Charleston suffered terribly, as we all know, by 


tendance; the splendid equipages ; the liver- | 
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the war; and now the glory of the South Caro- 

lina Jockey Club and the Washington Coursé 

is a feature of the past. We understand, how- 

ever, that Dr, John BS. Irving, the former secre- 

tary of the club, has been making an effort to re- 

organize the shattered forces, with the hope of 
| inaugurating a new turf era at Charleston in 
the autumn of 1870. 

Immediately subsequent to the Revolution 
racing stables were established in Virginia and 
Maryland, as well as in South Carolina. Among 
the early patrons of the turf in Virginia were 
Colonel John Tayloe and the Messrs. Hoomes, 
Selden, and Johnson. Upon the turf roll of 
Maryland we find the names of Governors 
Ogle, Ridgely, Wright, Lloyd, and Sprigg. 
Racing has been truly named the “sport of 
kings ;” and.wherever it has flourished in Amer- 
ica it has received the support of our wealthiest 
citizens and most eminent men. More than 
eighty years ago race-courses were established 
lat Petersburg and Richmond. When the two 
quarter nags, Twigg and Polly Williams, were 
| rivals, and engaged in frequent battles, owing 

to the absence of currency, tobacco was freely 
wagered upon the races, sometimes as much as 
one hundred thousand pounds depending upon 
a single contest. 

Although we can trace racing back to the 
| very infancy of our history, the turf was not 
conducted on a systematic plan until about the 
| year 1815; at least, records of running prior to 
| this date are not authentic, The people of 

New York, like those of the more southern 
| States, indulged in racing before they even 
dreamed of going to war with Great Britain ; 
| but there was little organization, and the result 
of each contest was not officially recorded. Mr. 
| Herbert, better known as ‘‘ Frank Forester,” 
expressed himself very emphatically upon this 
subject. ‘To draw a parallel, as nearly as I 
| can draw one,” he wrote, “I regard the old 
| Virginia turf, prior to the fifteenth year, at 
| least, of the nineteenth century, as neither 
|more nor less authentic than that of England 
up to the time of English Eclipse; and I con- 
| sider that the era of the importation and cover- 
ing of Diomed and Messenger in the United 
States as parallel to that of O’Kelly’s wonder- 
| fal stallion in the Old Country. From the day 
when the sons and daughters of these noble 
animals began to run upon the turfs of England 
and the tracks of America, all is plain and on 
record, so that who runs may read,” 

American Eclipse, got by Duroc out of Mil- 
ler’s Damsel, by Messenger, was foaled at Do- 
| zon’s, Queens County, Long Island, May 25, 

1814, just one year in advance of that from 
| which Mr. Herbert dates the authentic era of 
| the turf in this country. And this bright era of 

the turf did not close until about the year 1845. 

The South met the North in wholesome rival- 

ry, and the fruits of the rivalry, conducted un- 
| der such men as Johnson, Tayloe, Van Mater, 

Wade Hampton, Bingaman, Stevens, Living- 
i ston, Stockton, Jones, and Gibbons, were ap- 
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parent in the wide dissemination of blood, and 
the improvement of the thorough-bred horse. 
Long Island was the chosen battle-ground of 
the champions, and year after year the tracks 
there resounded with the drum roll of feet. 
Our limits will not allow us to trace the his- 
tory of the blood-horse, link by link, from the 
earliest times down tothe present. Volumes are 
required to make the annals of the turf complete. 
We make pretension to only a glance at the his- 
tory of racing, desiring to show the vitality of 
the sport, and the prominence it has enjoyed, 
There were race meetings in the vicinity of 

New York anterior to 1819; but it was not un- 
til that year that the people of Gotham seemed 
to take a lively interest in the transactions of 
the turf. In 1819 an association was formed, 
anc 1 course established at Bath, Long Island ; 
but the location was not most desirable, and in 
1821 the same association purchased a plot of 
ground eight miles from Brooklyn, and inau- 
gurated it as the Union Course, Large purses 
were now offered for speed contests, and racing 
was established on a respectable and firm basis. 
The Union Course stands prominently on the 
page of history, since it was the theatre of some 
of the grandest turf battles ever decided on 
American soil. The great race between Henry 
and American Eclipse, if no other had been run 
on the track in Queens County, would have 
given an enduring fame to the Union Course, 
The racing career of American Eclipse had been 
one series of brilliant successes. He was a 
Northern-bred horse, and as such was the ri- 
val of Southern studs. The turfmen of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and South Carolina regarded 
him with envy, and they sought to defeat, if not 
to disgrace him. In 1822, so great was his 
fame, and so feverish the racing pulse, that the 
gentlemen of the Scuth made a bold effort to 
humble Northern pride. Mr. James J. Har- 
rison, of Brunswick, Virginia, challenged Mr. 
Van Ranst to run his horse American Eclipse 
against Sir Charles, overthe Washington Course 
at Charleston, four-mile heats. The challenge 
was promptly accepted, each gentleman staking 
$5000 on his horse, and fixing the 20th day 
of November for the race. Sir Charles having 
met with an accident, Mr. Harrison was obliged 
to pay forfeit; but he offered to run his horse 
a single four-mile heat against Eclipse, for 
#1500 a side. This offer was accepted by Mr. 
Van Ranst; the horses were prepared for the 
race, and the Northern champion achieved an 
easy victory, Sir Charles breaking down on the 
last mile. 

The South felt humiliated ; and in the even- 
ing of the same day, that Napoleon of the turf, 
William R. Johnson, Esq., of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, pledged himself to produce a horse, on 
the last Tuesday in May, 1823, to run four-mile 
heats against Eclipse over the Union Course, 
Long Island, for $20,000, $3000 forfeit. On 
the part of several gentlemen from the North 
this challenge was promptly accepted by Mr. 


| facts which led to the most exciting race eyey 
run on this continent. 

posed match was the subject of earnest discus. 
sion and speculation; the North was pitted 
against the South, and the event aroused sec- 
tional prejudices and appealed to sectional 
| pride. A battle between two great armies could 
| not have excited deeper anxiety than this race 
| between Henry and Eclipse. The 27th day of 
| May, 1823, dawned in beauty, and by twelve 
o'clock it is estimated that not less than sixty 
thousand people had assembled at the Union 
Course. The Southern party had brought five 
) horses with them; and from this five, Henry, a 
|son of Sir Archy, and out of a mare by the 
great Diomed, was selected as the competit: r 
of Eclipse. John Richards, a four-year-old, 
was Colonel Johnson’s favorite, and Henry his 
second choice; but the former having fallen 
lame, the fortunes of the Southern gentlemen 
were staked upon the latter. 'The race was run 
amidst the wildest enthusiasm—Henry winning 
the first heat by halfa length. Mr. Purdy, an 
experienced jockey, and one who had piloted 
Eclipse to many victories, changed places in 
the saddle with Crofts for the second heat; and 
when it was observed that Purdy was astride 
the son of Duroc, we are told that Northern 
hope revived. Eclipse was a horse that re- 
quired punishment to force him to his speed; 
though not so fleet of foot as Henry, he was a 
horse of great stoutness, and it was this stout- 
ness which made him invincible in a four-mile 
struggle. Purdy understood this fact full well; 
and when they received the word for the second 
heat he drove the chestnut forward, giving Hen- 
ry no respite. The tactics were good, and they 
won the second heat. 

At this stage of the battle the excitement 
was most intense, for a heat had been placed to 
the credit of each contestant. One more strug- 
gle, and the race would be over, and victory 
would perch either upon the banner of the 
North or that of the South. <A few fleeting 
minutes, and the pride of one section would be 
exalted, while the hopes of the other section 
would be blasted. Thousands trembled in the 
balatice ; and not thousands only, but the glory 
of victory or the shame of defeat. Arthur Tay- 
lor, a skillful rider and a trainer of experience, 
mounted Henry for the third heat, the boy Wal- 
den not having ridden him with sufficient tact 
in the former heat to receive the admiration of 
the backers of the son of Sir Archy. Purdy 
took the lead at the start, and making good use 
of his whip and spurs, kept Eclipse hard at 
work throughout the four miles. Henry made 
a gallant struggle for the front, but the hardy 
champion of the North could not be passed ; and 
Henry was too weak, in the last half-mile of 
the race, to astonish the multitude with one of 
his marvelous flights of speed down the home- 
stretch. He lost the race, and the North was 
exultant; while Southern hearts felt sore, and 


Throughout the long winter nights the pro- 
| 





John C. Stephens. Such, in brief, are the 


Southern pride was humbled. 





Seer ee 

Over two hundred thousand dollars changed 
hands at the Union Course on that 27th day of 
May, 1823. And that night mail packets and 
mail couriers carried the news south, north, | 
and west from New York. In every country 
town the people gathered in great numbers, 
hours before the courier could possibly arrive, 
in eager anticipation of the news. The race 
created national interest, and it was regarded 
as a contest of national importance. 

Those were the palmy days of the turf, and 
the Union Course was then in the zenith of its 
fame. General Ridgely of Baltimore, Captain 
Cox of Washington, and John Allen, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, were the judges of the race; and 
they reported that the first heat was run in 7 
minutes 374 seconds, the second heat in 7 min- 
utes 49 seconds, and the third in 8 minutes 24 
seconds; thus making the aggregate time 
minutes 504 seconds, which is equivalent to 


2% 

an 
average of about one mile in 1 minute 59 sec- | 
American Eclipse, as an aged horse, be- 
ing nine years old in the spring of 1823, car- 
ried 126 pounds, while Henry was burdened 
with 108 pounds; the advantage in weight 
clearly being on the side of the former, since 
the latter was his junior by five years. This 
great four-mile match led to much speculation 
before it was decided on Long Island soil in 
the presence of a vast multitude of people; and 
after the race the history of the struggle led to 
almost endless discussion—a discussion which is | 
kept up even until this day. It is maintained 
hy one party that had Purdy been in the saddle 
from the start Henry would not have won the 
first heat, and that eight miles instead of twelve 
would have finished the race. Another party 
insist that Eclipse would have been defeated 
had Colonel Johnson been on the ground to di- 
rect the running of the race. They argue that 
Henry was badly managed in the second heat, 


onds. 


and that this bad management lost him the | 


race. Both sides are plausibly argued, and we 
simply mention the fact without presuming to 
decide the controversy. Certainly, the South- 
ern gentlemen maintained confidence in the 
son of Sir Archy in spite of his defeat ; for they 
offered to make a new match, Henry to run a 
race of four-mile heats against American Eclipse, 
in the fall of 1823, for any sum from twenty to 
fifty thousand dollars—a proposition which was 
firmly declined by the Northern party. The 
Virginians were of the opinion that the absence 
of Colonel Johnson from the Union Course on 
the 27th of May was the main cause of Hen- 
ty’s defeat; and this opinion was strengthened 
when the Eclipse party declined to enter into a 
second match, 

But why was the Napoleon absent on that 
eventful day? Ay, why? Simply because he 
was too weak to resist temptation. He attend- 
ed a supper-party the night before the race, met 


convivialfriends, and wine and lobsters made | 


him a helpless invalid when his strength should 
have been greatest, his nerves calmest, and his 
intellect most unclouded. That brilliant but 
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| eccentric man, Hon. John Randolph, of Roan- 


oke, witnessed the race between the champions, 
and he was the author of the since often quoted 
remark, ‘It was not Eclipse, but the lobsters, 
that beat Henry.” Apropos of Randolph, the 
Virginia statesman was a careful breeder, and 
one of the most devoted patrons of the turf, 
His horses were usually trained and run by his 
friend, W. R. Johnson. Randolph’s peculiari- 
ties and sarcastic tongue made him enemies on 
the turf, as well as in political circles. Al- 
though he provoked the distinguished Ken- 
tuckian, Henry Clay, a patron of the turf, like 
himself, to stand face to face with him in a 
duelistic encounter solely that he might gratify 
his inordinate greed of notoriety, we can not 
forget how chivalrously he received Clay’s fire. 
This duel made him the warm friend of the 
sage of Ashland; and when Randolph, weak 
and dying, visited the Senate chamber for the 
last time, his soul shone out in all its true no- 
bility, and he paid a touching and beautiful 
tribute to the oratorical powers of the great 
Kentuckian, in asking to be raised up from the 
sofa in order that he might for the last time on 
earth hear Henry Clay speak. These were his 
words: I wish to listen to that 
yoice Beautiful, are they not, 


‘* Raise me up; 
once more.” 


especially when we think of them in connection 


with the arrogance of the patrician representa- 
tive from Virginia to Speaker Clay in the winter 
of 1815-16? 

The game qualities of American Eclipse were 
transmitted by him to his descendants. His 
daughter Ariel was one of the greatest racers 
ever on the turf. In her memorable career she 
run fifty-seven races, aggregating 345 miles, 
and was a winner forty-two times. She was 
bred in 1822 at Flatbush, Long Island; her 
dam was by Financier, her grandam Empress 
by imported Baronet, and her great-grandam by 
imported Messenger. She was avery handsome 
mare, a gray, of good proportions, fine action, 
and about fifteen hands high. Her greatest 
race, or at least the one which attracted the most 
attention, was with General William Wynn’s bay 
mare Flirtilla by Sir Archy, dam by Robin 
Redbreast. When it was announced that the 
Northern mare Ariel was matched against the 
Southern mare Flirtilla, a race of three-mile 
heats, for $20,000, an enthusiasm was awakened 
in the two sections surpassed only by the great 
conflict between Henry and Eclipse. The same 
strains of blood were brought together, for Flir- 
tilla was the half-sister of Henry, and Ariel the 
daughter of Eclipse. 

The race was run on the Union Course, Oc- 
in the presence of the largest 
turf-gathering on Long Island since the battle 
fought by the two chestnuts on that never-to- 
be-forgotten 27th day of May. Ariel was but 
three years old, while Flirtilla was five ; so the 
advantage of age this time was on the side of 
the South. Colonel Johnson trained Flirtilla, 
and he directed her running in the match, hav- 
ing learned prudence, and to avoid lobster sup- 
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pers on the eve of battle. Ariel won the first | 
heat, and Flirtilla the second and third, thus | 
retrieving the honor of the South. | 

The time of the running in this race was | 
very good, both of the animals exhibiting qual- | 
ities of speed and endurance—qualities that | 
challenge the admiration of the turfman, and 
qualities that the breeder always aims to com- 
bine. Famous as a racer, Ariel was next to| 
a failure in the breeding stud. Her first colt | 
was foaled in 1832; it was a filly, and strongly 
inbred, the gray mare having been bred back | 
to her own sire, American Eclipse. Ariel pro- 
duced two other colts, but none of them ever | 
achieved much of a reputation on the turf. 

It is thought by many who have given seri- | 
ous study to the problem that a long and trying | 
career as a racer renders a mare unfit for the | 
breeding stud. The course of training is very 
severe, and, if it is kept up for a series of years, 
it is claimed that it has an injurious effect upon | 
the reproductive powers. Be the argument true | 
or not, certain it is that the produce of many of 
our most celebrated race-mares have failed to 
reflect honor upon their dams. Mary Randolph, | 
a gray mare of excellent breeding, sixteen hands 
high, got by Gohanna, a son of Sir Archy, foaled | 
in March, 1829, was a brilliant performer on the 
turf; but in the stud she was a total failure. 
She ran in nothing but heat races, and in ali 
had to struggle to win. 





she | 
For two years the 
strain upon her nervous system was kept up, 
and when she was retired from the turf the glory 
of her life was at anend. She replenished the 
earth with the fruit of her womb; but not one 
of her offspring was worthy to wear the crown | 
that she had won for herself. Fashion, the 
chestnut mare, the daughter of imported Trustee 
and Bonnets o’ Blue, by Sir Charles—she who as- 


tonished the world by her gameness and marvel- 
ous speed—was on the turf for about ten years, 
during which time she ran many hard races, 
but did not give satisfaction as a brood-mare. 
Her first three colts were worthless—a fact that 
may partially be accounted for on the theory 
that consanguinity of blood impairs constitu- 
tional vigor; for Fashion, for three successive 
years, was bred to Mariner, her half-brother. 
Her fourth foal, Young Fashion, by imported 
Monarch, proved a good brood-mare, but was not 
highly successful as a racer. Her eighth colt, 
Dangerous, by imported Bonnie Scotland, was a 
successful turf horse—was dangerous not simply 
in name, but on the field of battle. 

Facis, we see, are somewhat conflicting ; but | 
without going to the extreme that Mr. Blenk- | 
iron, an eminent English breeder, goes, who | 
has frequently said that he would rather have 
the sister of a Derby winner for a brood-mare | 
than the Derby winner herself, we may safely 
claim that a long and arduous career on the turf | 
is calculated to weaken rather than improve the 
breeding powers of an animal. 


And when the } 
‘¢ . . | 
life of the reproductive powers has been tempo- 
rarily impaired by the ordeal of training, rest and | 


the act of generation for two or three succeeding | 
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years seem to restore wasted or restricted vital- 
ity. Alice Corneal, the dam of the immortal] 
Lexington, came of good racing blood, and was 
a fine race-mare herself; but owing to her bad 
temper, when at the post waiting for the tap of 
the drum, she was early withdrawn from the 
turf, 
as a racer, and as a brood-mare she was a syc- 
But Lexington was her fifth foal. Ree), 
the dam of Lecompte, Prioress, and Stark ; and 
Picayune, the dam of Doubloon, Lou Dore. 
etc., were promising racers in their early forms: 
but breaking down young, and going into the 
stud, they were made famous through their d 

scendants. Had neither met with an accident, 
we question not but that both would haye wo, 
laurels on the race-course, and possibly would 
have failed to make reputations as brood-mares, 
These facts do not stamp the turf as an agency 
injurious to horse-flesh; but they impress up: n 
us the importance of practicing moderation jn 
racing, as we are required to be moderate in 
all things. 

Whether or not any one of the sixty thon- 
sand people who thronged Union Course on 
the day that Henry was pitted against Eclipse, 
in the hour of wild excitement, saw visions of 
future greatness through the union of the blood 
of the two champions, it would be idle to guess. 
But the currents did flow together, and the re- 
sult was a marvel, named Black Maria. This 
mare was bred by Henry Hall, of Harlem, New 
York; was foaled June 15, 1826. She was 
got by American Eclipse, and her dam was the 
celebrated Lady Lightfoot, by Sir Archy; and 
Sir Archy, the reader will not forget, was th 
sire of Henry. Two days after Black Maria 
opened her young eyes upon this fair earth she 
was left motherless, Lady Lightfoot dying from 
the effects of a violent cold. The handsome 
black filly developed into a grand racing-mare. 
She was on the turf six years, during which 
time she started twenty-five times, and won 
thirteen races. Eleven of her contests were 
three and four mile heats. Her purse win- 
nings alone amounted to nearly $15,000. 

Her most memorable race was for the Jock- 
ey Club purse of $600, four-mile heats, over 
the Union Course, Saturday, October 13, 1832. 
Four started—Lady Relief, Slim, by Flying 
Childers, Black Maria, and the nonpareil Tri- 
fle. Black Maria won the first heat, made a 
dead heat with Trifle for the second; the third 
heat was taken by Trifle, the fourth by Lady 
Relief, and the fifth and race by the dashing 
daughter of Eclipse and Lady Lightfoot. The 
track was heavy, and yet, to achieve a victory, 
twenty miles had to be run. 

We wonder if there is a horse on the turf 
to-day that could stand up under such a per- 
formance as this? We fear not; for, unfortu- 
nately, the English dash system of racing has 
become too popular on this side of the Atlan- 
tic for the good of our stock. We have learn- 
ed to look too much for speed, and to pay too 
little attention to the more yaluable quality of 


She passed through no exhausting ordeg 


cess. 
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ee 
endurance. 
powers, is simply ornamental, 


The speedy horse, without lasting 
Tbe horse that 


can go fast and long is not only ornamental but | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


useful. He is of some practical account} even 
when no longer able to carry the colors to the 
front, when opposed by younger and more nim- 
ble companions. 
our system of racing when a purse for a con- 


test of four miles—a four-mile dash, not heats, | 


please bear in mind—fails to secure a run wor- 
thy of the name of race. 

In the age of such renowned racers as Timo- 
leon, Florizel, Maid of the Oaks—the ancestors 
of Eclipse, Medoc, Boston, and Lexington—the 
age of Oscar, First Consul, Hickory, Sir Archy, 
Duroc, and Miller’s Damsel, Washington had 
her race-course, and it was the arena of many 
brilliant exploits. Gentlemen of education, po- 
sition, opulence, were the patrons of the turf, 
and many drove out in coaches-and-four to wit- 
ness the games. 

The Washington city race-course was laid 
out in 1802, on the Holmead Farm, about two 
miles north of the President’s house. It was 
managed by a jockey club composed of the 
leading citizens of the capital, Colonel Tayloe 
for a number of years being the president of 
the club. Among the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the club was Hon. Gabriel Duvall, Judge 
of the United States Supreme Court, by the ap- 
pointment of President Madison. Judge Du- 
vall, after his retirement from office, being then 
an old man, was in the habit of riding on horse- 
back from his residence, a distance of twelve 
miles, to the National Course, witnessing the 
races, and then returning home in the saddle. 
He must have been vigorous in his age to have 
found pleasure in such a journey as this, 

Mr. Tayloe is authority for an amusing an- 
ecdote affecting the Judge: Duvall and his 
friend Giles were members of Congress when 
that body sat in Philadelphia, and both were 
boarders of Mrs. G , Whose daughter was 
neither young nor taciturn. The two mem- 
bers of Congress were accustomed, when con- 
versing by themselves, to speak lightly of the 
talkative maiden lady. In after-years Duvall 
and Giles met in Washington, one as the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury under President Mad- 
ison, the other the great debater in the Senate, 
when the latter inquired of the former, ‘“* What 
has become of that d—d cackling old maid, 
Jenny G ?” “She is Mrs. Duvall, Sir,” 
was the surprising and stately reply. 

The National Course was often graced by the 
Presidents, from Jefferson down to Van Buren. 
General Jackson took the liveliest interest in 
the races. He once started one of his colts on 
this course, entered in the name of his private 
secretary, Major Donelson, but was much cha- 
grined to suffer defeat by Commodore Stock- 
ton’s imported Langford. John Quincy Ad- 
ams was also fond of the sports of the turf. 
One time he walked out to the course from 
the Presidential mansion, saw the race decided, 
and then walked back again. This was in the 
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It is a sad commentary upon | 


| most glorious era of the turf, when the wealth 
| and fashion of the city rolled to and from the 
races in equipages that reminded the traveler 
of the royal displays of Europe. Possibly Mr. 

Adams, occupying the highest office within the 
| gift of the nation, sought to set an example of 
republican simplicity by trudging along quietly 
on foot when others dashed by in their car- 
| riages, each aiming to outshine his or her neigh- 
| bor with costly and gorgeous trappings. 

The second epoch of the National Course at 
| Washington was from the year 1822 up to about 
| 1844, During this period the course resound- 
| ed with the footfalls of such horses as Eclipse, 
| Sir Charles, Boston, Blue Dick, Fashion, and 
| Revenue. As at Charleston, so at Washing- 
| ton there were Jockey Club dinners and Jockey 
| Club balls, attended by the beauty and fashion 
| of the land. The last president of the club 
| was Governor Samuel Sprigg, of Maryland. In 

1844 the prosperity of the turf at Washington 
began to decline ; and in 1846, after a few sick- 
ly, spasmodic efforts to inaugurate a fresh era, 
| racing was abandoned on the National Course. 

The men, like the horses, who gave to it its re- 

nown are now sleeping in their graves, and we 
| remember its glory as only a dream of the past. 

Since the war one or two attempts have been 
| made to revive racing at the city of Washing- 

ton, but each attempt proved abortive. The 
| right kind of men have not taken hold of the 
|matter, and it is not surprising that failure 
| should attend their efforts. The turf is a pas- 
| time depending for support upon the purest, 
jand, at the same time, the wealthiest, men of 
| the country. It is an expensive amusement, 
| requiring a heavy outlay of money to keep up 
| racing-stable. And as the sport is so open 
| 


| 


to question, men of honor and position must 
be its chief directors, in order that the charac- 
| ter of the sport may be colored by the charac- 
| ter of the gentlemen connected with it. Racing 
}is not knavish, in the abstract; but, unfortu- 
nately, the knaves too often make it the medi- 
um of carrying out their knavish designs upon 
the public. When men of position and integ- 
rity are at the head of the turf, the pastime is 
the noblest in the world; but in the hands of 
sharpers it is the most corrupt institution that 
ever blackened the age of civilization. 





ESTERDAY I stumbled upon some news 

of Wampunsung Gap. It appears that the 
mining interest there is looking up, and that 
during the late season there was a wonderful 
yield of pure ore. I didn’t so much mind the 
prosperous condition of the place, although it 
has my good wishes always, but the name 
touched me a little, and brought back a throng 
of memories. Wampunsung Gap! I cut the 
paragraph out, and sent it to some friends of 
mine, who will look upon it with interest; then 
I indulged in a little retrospection. It seems 
only the other day that Dolph got back from 
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college, ay I stood dolehhy at him w ith :maze- | I can see him at the old table, scribbling away 
ment—such a great, glorious Apollo as he had | with his little nervous hand, jotting down in a 
ripened into! such hair and eyes! Such a! most abominable caligraphy the pleasant and 
straight nose, and wonderful white teeth! It! pretty fancies with which his bedi was teem- 
seemed something to be thankful for, to have ing. For Teddy was a great help and comfort 
been able io help such a magnificent fellow in| to me. When I finished one of my stiff pun- 
any way; and from calling him my half-broth- | gent articles—forcible perhaps, and to the point 
er, I took to dubbing him with the full kinship. | but sadly lacking in eloquence and feeling—I 
He was my father’s son, born to him late in life | handed it over to Teddy, and lo! with a few 
by the fair young creature who spent her last | magic touches here and there, the wilderness 
breath in bringing Dolph into the world. Fa-| was made to blossom as a rose, and the Ham- 
ther shortly after sickened and died; and it | mersville Hera/d became famous in its way 
was long before I could forgive the young ur- | Then in the poets’ corner, once in a while, ap 
chin for being the cause of all this woe in the | peared a wondrous bit of rhyme, full of a yaga- 
household. 3ut poverty is an excellent tonic; | bond genius, delicious with color and tender 
and the wolf almost stood at the door when the | ness, and glowing with warmth and feeling, 
two great gloomy bills were settled. I couldn't | Straightway it was copied into some powerful 
even afford the luxury of grief. Sut it was a) journal, and the nice little words neatly printed 
great thing to be able to step into my father’s | over it, ‘‘From the Hammersville Herald,” 
shoes—I don’t say I filled them as well as he, | So, thanks to Teddy, we were getting on. 
nor do I think I shuffled along as easily. It Of course it is all out now. The way I got 
was tough work at times; I got grizzled and | a living all these years was by editing @ country 
gaunt, and stiff and angular; and the Poly-| newspaper; and now that the country was be- 
phemia Merivale that looked at me in the glass | coming a town, I was proprietor 
wasn’t very pleasing to the eye. itor 
But then, I had managed to scrape through 


as well as ed- 
, and Teddy was my comrade and assistant. 
We lived alone—Dolph, Teddy, and I—in an 
all these years. Youth, troublesome and way-| old brown house on the outskirts of Hammers- 
ward—unreasonable, yearning youth was sé afely ville ; 
behind me, and here was Dolp h, a great, hand- 
some fellow home from college. 


and every thing went well with us, until 
Dolph, getting tired of his government office, 
| talked of going out to Wampunsung Gap with 
‘I've brought home Teddy Delaney with me, | a mining expedition. ‘‘ Be it ever so humble, 
Polly,” said Adolphus; ‘he’s my best friend, | there’s no place like hum,” sang Teddy, ina 
and a capital fellow in every way.” rich Milesian tone, 

‘* Any friend of my brother’s is heartily wel-| ‘‘That’s all very well in its way,” said 
come,” I said, holding out to him my hand. | Adolphus; “but I haven't much appetite for 
Teddy made a great salaam, and we all went | humility in any shape. Td like a taste of the 
out to supper, where Teddy and I fell into a} good things of life with the rest of them.” 
strain of unconscious adulation, and let fall a ‘*What are the good things of life ?” asked 
great many admiring words of the young gen- | Teddy. 
tleman who did the honors of my poor little “Isn't there something in ‘ purple and fine 
home so gracefully. | linen, and faring sumptuously every day ?’” said 

Shortly this adulation became a habit, and | Adolphus, veiling his covetousness under a 
Adolphus accepted it as his due; so that, when | quotation. 
it was withheld from him, he, in a measure, | ‘*There’s something very tormenting in it, I 
tookumbrage. After he had spent three months | should fancy,” said Teddy. ‘God preserve me 
in the coal business, six in real estate, a year| from the experience. I don’t much care for 
in a government office, and then began to talk | fine linen; and I know oh would be trying 
of going out to Wampunsung Gap, the fact! to my complexion. 
dawned upon me that this brother of mine was | I'd rather have 


As for faring sumptuously, 
a crust in comfort—wouldn't 


a little vacillating. | you, Polly ?” 
‘* Better stay where you are,” I said. ‘‘A} I grunted out something in reply, and Dolph 


rolling stone gathers no moss.” sauntered off to his business. 

“And ‘the ganging foot is aye getting,’ A month or two later there was a great stir 
rejoined Adolphus. ‘*‘I’m sick of hanging | and bustle in Hammersville; and there appear- 
around home. A fellow with an adventurous | ed, in one of the columns of our paper, a Jen- 
turn of mind can’t stand it. It ‘ll do very well| kinsish article stating that the rich and beauti- 
for Teddy ; he likes it. | ful young widow, Mrs. Diana Debrell, would 

“Small blame to him,” said Teddy, scrib-| shortly take possession of her imposing mansion 
bling away for dear life. I can see the lad| on the hill; and as her term of mourning had 
now, with his handsome, ugly face—a face that | expired, there might be a few festivities ex- 
only a few could see much beauty in; but those | pected upon this occasion. 
few, having discerned the charm, found it irre- Later there appeared many more Jenkinsish 
sistible. His mop of reddish-brown hair hang- | articles describing the predicted festivities, and 
ing down about his neck; his projecting fore- | that winter was a merry one in Hammersville. 
head, full of suggestive bumps ; his nondescript | | The rich, young, and lov ely widow seemed also 
of a nose; and his great, gray, womanish eyes! to be amiable and good- natured, and invited 








every body she liked without regard to caste. | 
Adolphus said no more about Wampunsung 
Gap, and the mining expedition went off with- 
out him. He took to wearing ‘‘ purple and 
fine linen,” and Teddy declared, with his usual | 
lack of envy, that purple became Dolph so 
mightily that it was « thousand pities he 
shouldn’t wear it forever. In the mean time 
Teddy had his hair cut off as an effort at come- 
;: but stopped there, because the poor fel- 
low saw that the experiment was a failure. 

“ Faith, there’s something in the theory that | 
a man is but one remove from an ape—eh, 
Polly ?” he said, looking in the glass dolefully. 
Then seeing the horror and dismay I exhibit- 
ed at his shorn locks, he cried out, cheerily : 

‘Don’t mind, Polly dear. I’m a 
Samson. They'll grow again directly.’ 

‘Don't bother with Delilahs, Samson,” I 
Teddy blushed, poor lad, innocently | 


ness ; 


second | 


said. 
enough. 

‘* Here comes the Samson that delights this 
Delilah,” he said, as Dolph came up the gar- 
len path. 

“Tf that’s a pun, Teddy,” said I, indignant- 
ly, ‘‘ it’s a more wretched one than you've per- 
petrated this many a day.” 

“It’s the truth!” said Teddy. ‘* All Ham- 
mersville declares that Dolph has found favor 
in the eyes of the beautiful widow. What a} 


handsome couple they are, to be sure!” he add- 
} 
l 


ed, with a sigh. 
‘* Well, it’s better than going out to Wam- 
punsung Gap,” I said. 

While we were looking out of the window, 
a pretty little phaeton stopped at the garden 
gate, and Dolph started back, lifting his hat 
gracefully to the fair occupant, and hastening 
to assist her in alighting. Then he went on 
down the road, and the widow walked up to 
the house, 

‘¢ What does the fair Diana want here at this 
hour in the morning?” I said, turning to Teddy. 
The lad had suddenly darted from the window, 
his face in a flame. 

‘“Tut, man,” I said, snappishly, ‘she'll not 
come into the sanctum, you know. I suppose 
she’s going to propose for Adolphus—the age 
is so progressive. I'll give my consent with | 
more eagerness than dignity, I’m afraid.” 

A knock at the door startled us both. 
‘Don’t let her come in!” said Teddy, rum- 
pling his hair in affright. I think I also made 
an effort to improve my toilet by taking off an 
apron that I had been using for a pen-wiper. 

‘**She can’t eat you, Teddy,” said I; ‘and, | 
besides, you look better in that jacket than you 
do in your dress-coat. With your neckcloth | 
untied that way, and ‘flowing free,’ you bear 
a great resemblance to Lord Byron. Come 
in!” I added, boldly. And there entered the 
most enchanting figure in the world—a god- | 
dess, imperial and glorious—Venus, not as she 
rose from the sea, but attired in the very latest 
fashion—Mrs. Diana Debrell! 

‘‘Qh, Miss Merivale,” she said, looking 
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| know; 


** constructed out of one word. 


| once when he was belated at 


be on the nobleman’s side. 
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about her curiously, “I'll go. right away again ! 
I wouldn't interfere with your literary duties 
for the world! 
come in.” 


3ut your brother said I might 


** Just like his impudence!” I replied. ‘* But 
as long as you're here, you may as well stay.” 

Teddy began making an ingenious detour of 
the room, ambitious of getting out of the door 
without attracting attention to himself; and had 
already his hand upon the knob, when the fair 
widow turned and smiled sweetly upon him. 

**Oh, Mr. Delaney, pray don’t let me drive 
you away!” she said. 
Teddy was rooted to the spot, burning and 
blushing in a pitiable state of delighted embar- 


| rassment. 


‘**T want a favor of Miss Merivale,” she pur- 
sued, in the most mellifluous of accents, ** and 
perhaps you can help me in coaxing her to con- 
sent—all Hammersville have made up their 
minds that they will have it as a crowning fes- 
tivity—but I’m afraid she'll think I’m very 


| bold.” 


I own I was a little taken aback. Can it be 


possible, I thought, that she has really come 


to smooth the way for the wedding? Already 
I had the leading points of an editorial in my 
mind entitled, ‘‘ Progress,” when she turned to 
Teddy, and said, softly : 

‘*We want a charade, you know—an origin- 
al charade.” 

“A charade!” said Teddy. 
of course—-a charade!” 

‘*And what may that be?” said I. “ Per- 
haps, if you know so well, you'll tell me some- 
thing about it; but I tell you beforehand, if it’s 


‘* Ah, yes; 


any thing in the shape of a conundrum, you 


couldn’t come to a worse person.” 

‘“*It’s a kind of parlor drama,” said Teddy, 
You take each 
syllable and make an act of it; then the whole 
forms a word, and the audience guesses it. It’s 
a capital amusement—we used to play at 
sometimes when I was—” 
blushing furiously. 

‘*Speak out, man,” said I; ‘‘ when you were 
in Ireland, you mean. Mr. Delancy’s family, 
madam,” I said, turning to the widow, “at 
present only occupy the left wing of the battle- 


Teddy stoppee 


| ments on the ramparts of the ruins in the cas- 


tle Espagne. They have to climb up by a lad- 


| der now, and it’s a little inconvenient; but the 
| view is beautiful when you climb over the tur- 
| ret to the tower, and look over the moat. 


In 
happier days there were great festivites there— 
the Lord Lieutenant himself sojourned there 
a hunt; and, if 
there’s any obligation about it, it’s thought to 
The hereditary 
title of the family is ‘The Delaney Dun;’ but 
my friend here scorns every thing of that kind. 
He’s a sort of bonnet-rouge, and pays his debts 
honestly enough to make his ancestors’ bones 
rattle in their coffins.” 

The widow looked at me open-eyed, not un- 
derstanding a word that I said; but, somehow, 
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when she left us, I discerned a little reverence | —twilight. 


in the bow she gave to Teddy. 


in his face, and his eyes flamed with indigna- 
tion, 


| 
‘*T didn’t think you'd be capable of it, Poly- | his heart: 


phemia,” he said. 
my whole name I knew he was in earnest. 
“J'd rather you'd have struck me with the 
ruler than made fun of me that way before 
her!” 

‘Tut, you goose,” said I; “it was she I was 
making sport of.” 

** And how could you?” he said, with solemn | 


| 


amazement, ‘Isn't she beautiful? Was there | 
ever so glorious a creature? Did you notice 
her eyes, Polly? So deep, and dark, and lu- | 
minous! And the sweet, short upper lip, and | 
the graceful poise of her head! And her hand 
—oh, Polly, did you look at her hand? If you | 
could make sport of a creature like that, there’s | 
nothing too sacred for you!” 

‘**She’s very handsome, Teddy,” said I; and, 
to mollify his wrath, I consented to assist in 
writing the charade. 

The day after the Hammersville Herald came 
out ‘Ceddy and I shut ourselves up in the sanc- 
tum; and, although I say it who ought not 
say it, we made an excellent day’s work of it. 
The charade was certainly a success, 

‘“*'The fact is, Teddy,” said I, ** we'll have to 
take to writing for the stage; there’s absolute 
genius in this little thing.” 

“Well, if there isn’t genius in it, its ingenious,’ 
said Teddy. After that I kept the ruler in my 
hand, and he made no more puns that day. 

The difficulty was to make Adolphus study 
his part. Of course he had to be the hero. I 
suggested to Mrs. Debrell that if she wanted 
the thing to go off handsomely, she'd better 
consent to throw over Adolphus, and give Ted- 
dy the character. 

“If you want the elder Kean back again,” 
said I to her, ‘there you have him in Terence 
Delaney. I tell you, Diana” (we'd grown pret- 
ty intimate by this time), “if you'll have Ted- 
dy for the hero we'll astonish Hammersville !” 

“But Mr. Delaney’s so ugly,” she said, pout- 
ingly, ‘the beautiful costume will be quite 
thrown away on him; he’s nice, I know, but 
he’s so ugly,” she repeated, idiomatically. 

** Oh,” said I, ‘‘ you think so, do you? Well, 
let Adolphus have it, then.” 

“* He’s so handsome and talented,” said Di- 
ana, blushing brightly; ‘‘he can’t help but do 
every thing charmingly!” 

‘It’s a free country,” said I, ‘and every 
body has a right to an opinion; but I think, 
madam, your swan is a goose.” 

He was worse than a goose, he was a donkey, 
and a conceited donkey at that. 

Let me quote just one little scene in the cha- 
rade, to show the rock upon which we were 
wrecked. 
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Scene—Lady Angelica’s drawing-room. Zime 


ee 


Lady Angelica seated at her writ- 


| ing-desk, her head resting upon her hand, an 
I turned to him, laughingly, when she went | expression of deep sadness upon her face. 


way, but there was a great look of reproach | ter Ignatius, disguised as a peddler—rough coat 


En- 


green goggles, etc. He contemplates the scene 
before him, and thus apostrophizes the idol of 
‘*Do I see thee again, oh, my be- 


And when he called me by | loved? What madness is this that seizes up n 


my brain? What agony is this that assails my 
heart? Can I not resign thee, then, sweet em- 
press of my heart? Ah, let me enter paradise, 
let me bask i in the antutl of thy presence for 

one littke moment more, and I ‘shall be gone 
forever!” A smothered sob falls upon the ear 


| of Lady Angelica; she starts, and, turning sud- 


denly, discovers in the peddler at her feet her 
long-lost lover Ignatius. 

Surely it was a touching and pathetic episode 
in the play. The subdued light, the enchanting 
figure of Mrs. Debrell seated at her writing- 
table, her beautiful face half turned from the 
admiring audience, the folds of her deliciously 
fitting, marvelously trimmed robe lying yards 
behind her. It fills me with indignation now, 
to think that Dolph couldn’t bear to wear the 
peddler’s disguise. 

**You wretched peacock !” I cried, indig- 
nantly; ‘“‘aren’t you contented with turning 
into a ra afterward, and blazing down 
upon the audience in top-boots and a slashed 
doublet ?” 

** But the whole thing is such wretched twad- 
dle,” he replied, with brutal frankness. ‘‘Come 
now, confess, Teddy ; have the manliness to say 
what you think,” 

‘*] think it’s beautiful,” said dear old Ted- 
dy; “of course it’s a little boshy in parts, but 
that only serves to show off the tragical points 
with effect.” 

The tragical points Teddy rehearsed charm- 
ingly. Coming in with a lantern in his hand, 
and discovering Ignatiyg at the feet of Lady 






dinary cmiraeial er ne passed by, 
and the eventful night w as at hand, and he per- 
sisted in lounging in and out of the scenes with- 
out life or interest, slurring over the touc hing 








draw back, It wa 
charade, by Miss Polyphemia Mervale, was to 


enthusiastic expectancy- he die was cast, 
my reputation was at stake, and yet Adolphus 
persisted in saying that it was time enough to 
make an ass of himself when the time came! 
At last the night came, and I found myself 
in the luxurious home of the beautiful widow, 
breathing an atmosphere tempered by hot steam, 
and made fragrant with spoils from the hot- 
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house, treading ruthlessly on master-pieces of | green goggles effectually concealed his hand- 


| 


art in the shape of carpets, gazing upon wonder- | some face. So far, all was good. 


ful paintings and statues, and reclining upon | 


‘* Do I see thee again ?” he said, very slow- 


divans that would have delighted the heart of a| ly, and without a particle of feeling; but I 
Turk. But, truth to say, all this magnificence | didn’t so much mind that. ‘‘ Do I see thee 
was thrown away upon me. I was like a fish | again?” he repeated, musingly ; then he paused, 
out of water—my black silk dress cut me in the | standing in a graceful enough attitude; but I 
arm-holes, a collar rasped my neck painfully, | was painfully cognizant he was trying to remem- 


and some necessity in the shape of hair gave 
me a fearful pang when I moved my head. I'd 


ber his part. 


“Do I see thee again?” he shouted, in a 


rather—oh how infinitely rather !—have been at | sort of prolonged roar that I hoped he meant 
home in the dear old battered, manuscript-lit-| for emotion; but he paused again. Ah, what 
tered, ink-stained sanctum. When the house | a fratricidal heart I had at that moment! 


began to fill, and taking shelter upon the stage, 


‘What is the cause of this agony?” he at 


I peeped ont from a corner of the curtain upon | last stammered out, and then must needs re- 


the sea of faces in the great drawing-room, and | 


actually heard the musicians commence the lit- | 


peat it again—‘* What is the cause of this 
agony?” he said, in quite an argumentative 


tle operatic morceau that was to precede the | tone, that caused a wag in the corner to shake 


charade, I confess that an ignominious cow- 
ardice prompted me to make my way out of the 
back-door, and fly homeward as fast as my | 
trembling legs could carry me. ‘‘ It might look 
a little eccentric,” I said to myself; ‘* but can’t 
a literary woman be a little odd if she likes ?” 
I was upon the point of gathering up my skirts 
for a retreat, when Teddy came up to me with 
the manuscript. He was happy enough, dear 
lad, his face glowing, and his eyes shining joy- 
fully. It was plain to be seen he wasn’t out of 
his element if I was, and for that night at least 
he was quite worthy of the long line of pedigree 
belonging to Castle Espagne. 

** You'll act as prompter, won’t you, Polly ?” 
he whispered, giving me the paper. 

‘*What’s the use, Teddy?’ I groaned. 
** Those that know their parts know them, and 
those that don’t, don’t! You can take a horse 
to the water, but you can’t make him drink!” 

‘** Ah, Polly, let’s do the best we can,” said 
the dear boy, and I took the paper without a 
word, Then the bell tinkled, the music ceased, 
and up went the curtain. This act went a 








eapitally. It was confined to Lady Angelica 
and her waiting-maid, and the beauty and cos- 
tumes alone of the amateurs would have en- 
chanted the audience. 

A night scene, in the second act, followed, 
where Teddy, in a Spanish cloak, sombrero hat, | 





his hes ad and whisper, ‘‘ he didn’t know.’ 


“Why,” said the wretched Dolph, ‘‘do I 


feel in this—this devil of a state?” he added, 
| and of course the audience burst into a roar. 
He walked over to the wing where I was stand- 
ing. 


‘Give me a cue,” he said. ‘‘Can’t you see 


I've forgot it ?” 


Such a rage welled up in my heart at that 


moment that I was choked. ‘‘ One little mo- 
ment more,” I whispered, frantically leaping 
to the last words of his part. 


“A little more!” he roared out, and the 


audience listened with some degree of respect. 
‘¢A little more!” he repeated, in a hopelessly 
stupid tone, and floundered again. 


** A little more of kin and less than kind,’ 


said Teddy, in my ear. Diana was pale as 
death at her writing-desk, and I flaming as a 
coal at the wing. 


“Come off!” said Teddy, signaling to Dolph 
to fly from the stage. Diana’s head sank for 
a moment, then lifted itself proudly again. I 
think at that moment she trusted to Teddy. 

‘*Give me the toggery!” said Teddy, pull- 
ing the boots from Dolph’s legs and wrapping 
| himself in the peddler’s cloak. 

‘We'll change parts,” he whispered, hur- 
| riedly, ‘and do you, Polly, post Dolph up in 
|mine. Ail he has to do is to come in with the 


and lantern, made a decided hit. At last the | cloak and lantern, and shout, ‘ Ah, villain!’ 
eventful moment approached, and after an in-| But in Heaven’s name be careful of the lan- 


stant of agonizing suspense, I saw Dolph lounge | 
| dy leaped upon the stage. 
green goggles in his hand, and the rough coat | 
of the peddler thrown over his arm. The bell | 


into the gentleman’s dressing-room, with the 


tinkled and the scene opened, disclosing the 
fair Lady Angelica seated at her writing-desk, 


her brow upon her hand. Never had Diana | 


looked so enchantingly lovely. A murmur of 


admiration arose from the audience ; an appre- | 


ciative silence reigned in the room. ‘‘ Ah,” | 
thought I, ‘if only Dolph can go through his | 
part decently, all will be well.” My heart beat 
high with hope when he passed me and went 
upon the stage. The rough coat completely 


enveloped him, a pair of great boots went half- | 


way up his legs, and a red handkerchief and 





tern, for it’s filled with kerosene!” Then Ted- 
“Do I see thee again, oh, my beloved?” 

cried the sonorous voice of dear old Teddy, and 
a roseate flush overspread the face of Diana. 
I took heart of grace and threw aside my man- 
uscript to listen. ‘‘ What sweet madness is 
this that seizes upon my brain?” he cried, 
the richest of monotones. ‘Can I-not resign 
| thee, then, sweet empress of my soul? Ah, 
| let me enter paradise, let me bask in the warmth 
of thy presence for one little moment more, and 
I shall be gone forever!” He threw himself at 
her feet—his voice broke into a sob—the dis- 
guise was thrown aside—it was her lover, Igna- 
| tius! 
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Truly Teddy was an alluring fellow just | 


then; there was that in his face that was better 
than beauty—there was genius, and feeling, and 
heart—there was goodness! 

Diana took up her part with earnestness and 
grace—her voice was melody itself; her great 
dark eyes shone luminously; not a word did 
she forget. As she held out to him her charm- 
ing hand, Teddy gazed upon her with rapture. 
The agony of his abnegation, of his immola- 
tion of self, was quite lifelike and real ; he burst 
into a rhapsody of eloquence that startled and 
delighted the audience. ‘They applauded rap- 
turously. Diana’s voice trembled in the re- 
ply; nothing could exceed the sweetness and 
majesty of her expression. 

**Oh, Dolph,” I whispered, in an agony of 
hope and trepidation, ‘‘ surely you can say the 
two words, ‘ Ah, villain!’ But take care of the 
lantern, I beg of you!” 

“You have saved me from an act of mad- 
ness,” said Lady Angelica, ‘*Oh, how I love 
your brave generosity !” 

‘It’s your turn, Dolph,” I whispered, and 
he went on the stage. 

* Ah, villain!” shouted Adolphus, and, hor- 
ror of horrors, he actually brandished the lan- 
tern over his head. Out tumbled the lamp, 
and falling upon the floor, a tongue of flame 
seized upon the drapery at his feet, and rapidly 
licked up fold after fold of the beautiful robe 
of Diana, Shrieks of affright burst from the 
audience! All was confusion and dismay. 
Dolph and I sprang forward to save Diana, 
but Teddy was first, She fell into his arms, 
pale and unconscious, but quite unhurt, thanks 
to the friendly coat of the peddler that lay with- | 
in reach of Teddy’s frantic grasp. The flames 
were soon extinguished, and a crowd of sym- 
pathizing friends rushed upon the stage. 

‘‘Give her to me, Teddy,” I said, ‘Sand get 
home as fast as you can, Your hair is burned 
off this side of your head, and your face is all 
black and singed. Tell me, boy—tell me truly, 
are you hurt—are you badly burned? Come 
home and get some salve on your poor hands!” 


For in truth the boy’s¢flesh was of more conse- 
quence to me than that of the most beautiful 
woman in the world. 

** Never mind the salve, Polly,” said Teddy, 
‘I'm thinking of sa/v-ation just now.” And 
in the face of this most atrocious pun he put 
Diana into my arms and went home. Then 
I put her into the arms of her housekeeper, 
and went after him, followed by Dolph, who 
insisted that it was all the fault of the lantern. 

** To fill a lantern with kerosene!” he said, in- 
dignantly. ‘* Whoever heard of such a thing?” 

We fonnd Teddy walking about the floor, 
his face swollen and red, his hands blistered 
and raw, his right eye completely closed, and 
not a vestige of eyebrow or eyelash about him. 
This pitiable sight touched Dolph to the heart. 
He would much rather have been killed out- 
right than disfigured thus seriously, and he 
judged Teddy by himself. 





‘*You'll never forgive me,” suid Dolph. 
“Td kill any body that was the cause of such 
a calamity to me.” 

‘“You’ve done me a great service, uncon. 
sciously,” said Teddy. Then seeing a look of 
stolid amazement upon Dolph’s face, he added - 
‘*T was such an insignificant fellow before, you 
know, if it leaves a decent scar, people a 


| turn to look at me once in a while,” 


“*T don’t see what we wanted of the lantern, 
at all,” said I; ** when the horse is gone there's 
no use shutting the stable-door; but what was 
the use of the lantern ?” 

**Didn’t Polly put it in the play?” s 
Dolph. 

‘*Tt was an interpo/-ation of Providence,” 
said Teddy, with a villainous accent upon the 
** pol.” 

The next morning nothing would do but he 
must come down into the sanctum, 

“What will you do there, you singed monk- 
ey?” Isaid. ‘You can’t write, and you can 
hardly see.” 

“But I can dictate,” said Teddy; “and I 
won't have the editorials spoiled; and oh, Polly, 
let me come down and sit by you! You're the 
only one that’s fond of me in the world!” 

I helped him down, and we grew quite merry 
together, in spite of his pain, for I didn’t sce 
much use in spoiling his bravery by erying over 
him; but in my heart of hearts I honored and 
loved him the more that he bore his pangs like 
an Indian. 

My head was bent over the paper, and I was 
slinging the ink furiously around me, when sud- 
denly a little tap at the door startled us. 

‘It can’t be the printer’s boy; and Dolph 


ald 


;never knocks,” said Teddy, in an agonized 


whisper. ‘*Oh, Polly, I think I'll run!” 

“You'll have to make a charge over some- 
body’s body, then,” I replied, ‘for there’s only 
the one door. Come in!” I added; and I con- 
fess I gulped down a strong exclamation, when, 
upon the threshold, we saw Diana, as bright 
and beautiful as ever; more bright and beauti- 
ful, for, upon seeing the battered and bandaged 
Teddy, her face became enchanting with emo- 
tion, a glow leaped into her cheek. Once, twice, 
she opened her lips as if to speak, but her voic« 
faltered. 

‘‘His—his—eyes,”’ at last she stammered out 
**Oh! they’re not hurt, are they?” Then, with 
out waiting for an answer, she went over to the 
poor lad, and put both her hands tenderly upon 
his. ‘*You’ve saved my life, Mr. Delaney,” 
she said; ‘but I'd rather have lost it than that 
you should lose your eyes!” Her own filled 
with tears, I spilled a great dab of ink on my 
article. 

“Tell her you can see, Teddy,” said I. 

‘“* Just as well as ever,” said Teddy; ‘and 
I’m very thankful to God for it, just now, at 
least. As to saving your life, Mrs. Debrell, 
it was only a lucky chance threw the boon to 
me. I happened to be nearest you, and the 
cloak was within my reach.” 
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olph, Teddy was pale as death, but he spoke brave- | usual frankness, scowling down upon Teddy 
Such ly, and with bis old merry accent. and me. 
«Dm glad it was you!” said Diana, still hold- There was a struggie in Teddy's face between 
con ing his hands, “I'd rather owe my life to you | relief and sympathy; but he said nothing, 1 
k of than any one in the world!” ‘*She’s a cursed coquette,” pursued Adol- a4 
led Dolph entered just then, and Diana went up phus; ‘but she can’t play fast and loose with 
you to him and commenced bantering him about his_ me; she'll never get another chance, never!” 
Nay awkwardness with the lantern. ‘* It’s a pity to be too hard upon her,” said I, } 
“All my carpet ruined, and my pretty dress ; | “‘ Don’t be cruel, Dolph !” 
the statue of Cupid and Psyche broken to at- But he never noticed the sarcasm at all. 
s oms; and such an awful odor of kerosene !” ‘¢She’ll find out I'm not the man to be trifled me 
Presently Dolph and she went away, and) with!” he said, as we sat down to the table. } 
walked down the garden path together. “Tl tell you what,” said Dolph, helping 





“Polly, Polly,” said Teddy, ‘if there’s any himself to half the pie; ‘I’m sick of this sort 
whisky or brandy in the house, give me a bit, | of thing; I’m going out to Wampunsung Gap!” : 
for I think I’m going to faint.” ‘* For a man that’s crossed in love,” said I, i i" 

; 






“And no wonder,” said I, reaching down a| “‘you have an excellent appetite. Fair play 
glass from the mantle. ‘* Why hadn't the wo- | with the pie, Dolph; share and share alike, you 
man more sense than take hold of a man’s hand, | know. It was quite an unexpected pleasure 







when the touch was agony to him?” having you to lunch, and we weren't quite pre- 
‘Ah !” said Teddy, ‘* why was the touch de-| pared for it.” 
nied me? But through these triple bands of Seven days after Dolph came home with a 





linen I felt it; I swear to you, Polly, I feel it | complete trapper’s outfit. He said he didn't 
still, Polly, Polly, miserable wretch that I am, | intend to confine himself to mining; there was 
how is it that I dare love—” nothing like having two strings to one’s bow. 
Dolph put in his head at the door. When he told me he’d given up the government 
‘I’m going home with Diana, Polly,” he | office, I began to believe that he might possibly 
said. ‘‘She’s asked me, and I can’t very well | go to Wampunsung Gap; and the womanly part 
refuse; and say, I think, on the way, I'll pro- | of my nature stirred a little, as it will at parting it 
pose. It’s all a fellow can do, you know; and | with one you are in the habit of fraternizing 
I may as well have it over with, Don’t wait | with. I found out I was a little fond of Dolph, 
lunch for me.” And Dolph went down to) and petted the great handsome fellow to his 
the phaeton that was waiting for him at the) heart’s content. Teddy had got over his inju- 
gate. | ries, and had given up hoping for the distinction at 
‘‘You were saying, Teddy,” said I, holding | of a scar; his eyebrows and eyelashes were be- 
a glass of punch to his lips, ‘‘that you loved | ginning to grow, and his hands were well as 
















somebody—” ever; but he seemed unable to settle himself to 7 
“Tt was you, Polly—I love you!” | write. There was no bantering at the table, 
“Don't be unhappy, then,” said I, “ for your | and Dolph ate all the dainties himself, for Teddy : 





passion is reciprocated. There’s no necessity | had no appetite, and I was out of sorts. The 
for any thing feeding on your damask cheek on | fair widow had flitted away somewhere, and the 









my account.” great house was closed, and somehow a cloud 
‘¢Tt’s a damaged cheek, just now, Polly; and | hung over every thing. 

it never was a damask one. But there’s Dolph; One day the cloud resolved itself into a 

he’s all roses and lilies!” thunder-bolt of this kind. Dolph had gone 
“And daffydowndillies,” said I; ‘and he’s} out hunting for a rubber cover for his new 

gone to take tea in the arbor.” rifle, and Teddy and I were alone in the sanc- 





‘* Who says that all men are created free and} tum. I was writing away, pretending never 
equal?” said Teddy, fiercely. ‘‘ We’re tram- | to notice Teddy, but once in a while stealing a 
meled from our birth. Why is one man made | look at his gruesome face as he shadowed it 
like an Apollo, and another like an ape?” | with his hand. 

‘* Why is one man given brains, and another Polly,” said Teddy, suddenly, “I wish you'd 
none ?” | let me go with Dolph!” 













**So that the one with brains may suffer the I dropped my pen and looked at him. “To 
most,” said Teddy. Wampunsung Gap?” I gasped. 
These bitter words sounded very strangely “Yes, Polly dear, it’s the only thing that ‘Il 
from his lips, so we kept silence for a while. save me! I'm getting unfit for any thing—I 
As Teddy and I were alone, I determined to} want to go, Polly; oh, my good friend, my , 





have something nice and warm brought to us in | comrade, my more than sister, be generous to 
the sanctum; but just as the table was laid for | me!” 

two, and we were waiting for a delicious little The boy’s arms were about me, his face close 
game-pie to be heated, who should stalk in but | to mine. I drew down his head and whispered 
Dolph? I saw from the look of his face that he | in his ear, ‘‘ Stay! Take hope! Who knows?” 
had been rejected. If ever mortified vanity But he drew back, flushing painfully. ‘*‘ No, 
was depicted any where, it was there. | Polly, it is impossible! Hope would be in- 
‘She's thrown me over,” he said, with his | sanity!” 
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on From that hour it was settled. In ten days | There were none from Wampunsung ( 
4 they were gone, Dolph and Teddy—gone to even the glowing descriptive one. 
ie e Wampunsung Gap! 

a: Fancy it, ye who can, the old brown house 
without them! Fancy the miserable, lonely 





yap, not 
I gave him 
plenty of time, even allowing for accidents, | 
was lavish in hope and patience; but all was 
useless, the boy was dead! 

























































































































































































ie! woman, gaunt and grizzled, forlorn and deso- It made me mad when Dolph insisted that 
t| late, as destitute of joy as the stuffed owl over | he might be alive. ‘* Alive,” I said, “and not 
$e the sanctum door! To eat, and drink, and | write to me!” 

a sleep, to dip one’s pen in gall and write—ah, it ‘‘Well, but, hang it, Polly, when a fellow js 
ea was sad! | journeying about that way, meeting with al! 
Ty A month later a great joy leaped up in my | sorts of adventure, he don’t get a chance.” 

Te heart only to vanish, and leave it more deso- “Teddy isn’t a fellow, he’s a gentleman, 
of: late than ever, There was a tremendous bus- | Dolph,” I said; “and if he was alive, he'd 

; tle at the door—the little servant burst into ac- | write to me as a gentleman ought. You see, 
774 clamations of delight. She bounded into the | Diana,” I said (turning to the widow, who was 
+4 sanctum unrebuked. “Oh, ma’am,” she said, | kind enough to spend some of her time with 
Brig 45, her face in a flame, “ here’s Mr. Adolphus home | me), “the Delaneys of Castle Espagne are of 
aR again!” | the old chivalrous, knightly order, that would 
My legs refused to hold me. I sat down, scorn to keep a poor old woman like me in an 
: but looked eagerly at the door. Dolph came | agony of suspense. Teddy’s without fear and 
in and embraced me warmly. I still looked at | Without reproach, wherever he may be, that 
: the door. “Teddy?” I said, interrogatively, | you may be sure of.” 
et and half rising to my feet. | One night we sat in the sanctum alone, 
‘* Well, you see, Polly,” said Dolph, ‘* Teddy | Diana and I, and suddenly we heard a long, 
r would go on,” | loud wail outside; it was a melancholy shriek 
i “To Wampunsung Gap?” I said, sinking’ enough, and Diana fell back almost fainting. 
4 back in my chair. | What’s the matter, child ?” said I, hasten- 
‘ 7 “Yes” said Dolph. ‘‘ The fact is, it’s mad- | ing over to her; for she had got to be dear to 
7 ness! ‘The Indians are as thick out there as | me for her own sake as well as for that of some- 
ij blackberries in August. Twenty-seven men | body else. 
were scalped and left in one place on the| ‘Oh, perhaps it’s the Banshee!” she said, 
4 plains, I had an offer to go into the lumber} lifting her great eyes to mine swimming with 
business, and I took it up. I offered Teddy a| tears. ‘‘I’ve heard that, when any one be- 
; half interest, but he would go on. Here's a} longing to one of those old Irish families dies, 
letter he sent you.” | the Banshee is sure to come to their home and 
I read the letter without even wiping my | lament over them.” 
1] spectacles. After all what mattered it? I{ “I think it’s Pluto, the tom-cat,” said I; 


knew I never should see him again. 








| and then I was ashamed to keep up the story 
. f Teddy’s ancestry any longer, and, however 
‘Dear Potty,—To confess the truth ’'m longing to | = aad 14 dh jee hi ST k w. e hi 
i goback. I never saw any thing so dreary in my life | 1 WaS, 4 told her every thing 1 Knew of him— 
; as this long waste of prairie, and the grass is so high | that he was the soul of honor, and the brightest, 
now that you can fancy it quivering with redskins; | cheeriest, bravest, best lad that ever walked, 
rT ; but I feel somehow as if it would be cowardly to re- ‘and that his great love for her had cost him 
treat, and we've heard so much from Wampunsung!\.. his } 1 showed 
Gap I'd like to see it. When I get there I'll write you his life. I brought out his letter and showe 
a glowing letter for the Herald, and in the mean time | it to her, and J gave her a beautiful little poem 







































































é ' I'll send you some scraps jotted down by the way-} he wrote to her eyes, and put into her hand a 
i side. This, for your ear, dearest of Pollys, I've got ath <i 1 g he he 
; : : : : § ofi ; 0 

! over the old weak puling despair altogether—I'm a | sketch of her profile that he drew from the 
{ man again, ready to do all that a man can do. Away | Sanctum window. 

‘ : . > aa re oy ers thy didn't } > at | 1 tell 
' down in my heart is the old passion: love is hard to | But why didn’t he stay at home and tel 
5 kill, dear; but I’m none the worse for it. As for my 











s , | me, if he cared for me so much ?” she said, in- 

scalp, I shall tell my red brethren I'm not an ordinary | | ocently enough, and then she blushed very 

hairy person, I'm liter-hairy; perhaps it’ll save the |”, . use iw 

{ wretched mop that seems destined to come to grief. brightly. When I saw the flames ready to 
** Always, my incomparable Polly, devour me that night I stretched out my arms 

j “Your devoted Tunpr. to him, and, as he wrapped the peddler’s cloak 
about me, he whispered, ‘ Don’t be afraid, dar- 























That was the last scrap of his dear old hiero- | 
























































} 1 glyphies that came to me. Days and weeks | ling;’ and I wasn’t afraid. I knew he’d save 
; ’ fled by, Dolph went off to his lumbering, and| me; but the next morning you saw how cold 
if married the rich lumber proprietor’s daughter. | he was. I couldn’t say more than I did, Polly ; 
ql The fair widow came back to her mansion on | but it didn’t matter; and now he’s been mur- 
. the hill. I was alone again in the old brown! dered by those dreadful Indians. Oh, Polly, 
house—alone with the serving-maid, now rap- | why don’t they kill them all ?” 
' * : idly strengthening into a sturdy woman. I} “I'm coaxing the government to, all I can, 
“t watched and waited for the postman’s ring, | Diana; but since Teddy’s gone the Hammers- 
and scanned the letters at first with a trem- | ville Herald hasn’t much influence.” 





bling hand and a choking in the throat; but | 
after a while quite hopelessly and mechanically, | lad! 


And. all this time I never shed a tear for the 
It seemed as if all within me was a great 
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arid desert, and not a life-spring to be found. I nodded eagerly, for I couldn't speak. 
The wound gaped wide, refusing to be healed. **{—I—be calm, madam, I beg of you. I 


Day after day I sat in the sanctum, my only —TI will give you the package, but I beseech 
companions Pluto, the big black cat, and the | of you to be calm.” 
stuffed owl over the door; and if Diana had [I looked at him fixedly. It seemed to me 
not taken compassion on me, and once in a_| that I should awake pretty soon, and find it all 
while come over, I'd have turned to stone. adream. My heart thumped up and down in 
One blustering March day I expected her to | my breast. I saw through the spectacles a 
tea, and as the light began to wane, I stood by pair of great loving gray eyes, filled with hon- 
the window wondering if she’d dare venture out | est tears. If it had been a dream, it would 
in a snow-storm, for the flakes began to gather have been merciful to have let me die there 
and whirl madly about. I hoped she would, | and then. 
for all that day I had been unspeakably lonely ‘* Be—be—calm,” he repeated, getting upon 
and sad, I turned away from the window and | his feet, his voice breaking into a sob; ** be—be 
sat down by the table again; but I couldn't | —hang it, Polly, can't you be calm >” ‘Then he 
read, I couldn’t write, I couldn’t think. In | threw away his spectacles and caught me to his 
truth, I was tired and wretchedly out of sorts. | heart. 
Hearing a step in the hall, I was glad to think Oh, ye who have suffered, who, after long 
it was Dolph, and called out to him to come in, | grief and pain, find the arms of your true love 
But a stranger entered ; a brown, burly man, | round you once again—only ye can tell the un- 
with green spectacles, and a wonderful amount | speakable joy of that moment! I was long 
of hirsute appendages; his hair hung down) past forty; what then? Is there no powerful 
about his shoulders, and a tangled beard near- | love but the one? 
ly reached to his waist. I thought he was a} ‘You spoiled it all,” said Teddy; “you 
Massulman, and bowing gravely, motioned him | wouldn't be calm, do what I might. I was go- 
toa seat. I was about calling for strong cof- | ing to make you show me the mole on your 
fee, and sending Hannah next door to borrow | left arm; but, in truth, Polly, my heart was 
some pipes, when he took from the pocket of | full to bursting. Oh, Polyphemia Merivale! 
his coat a package. ;my dear old Polly, thank God you are alive 
“Madam,” said he, in an accent that was not | and well! And how is Dolph? Married? 
quite American, and yet not Oriental, ‘‘I am | Don’t be afraid to tell me, dear. It’s all gone; 


from Wampunsung Gap !” | the old passion is burned out—not even a cin- 
I fell back motionless, stretching out my hand | der left. I’ve been a captive among the In- 
for the package. dians, Polly ; and what with fire-water and the 


’ 


“Tt’s my painful duty, madam,” said the man, | treachery of the whites, they've got sadly de- 
in a sepulchral tone, ‘‘to break to you a melan- | moralized, and they're not a nice set of people 
choly piece of news, and to deliver into your|to live with. They’re a little drunken, and 


hands this package.” | dirty, and given to lying and stealing, and a 
p 7? £ J - b) 

“Give me the package,” I said, ‘‘and never | few other sins. I’ve been a medicine-man, 

mind the news.” Polly, and I’ve killed a few of them with the 


“*It’s the first time I ever heard of a person | aid of Providence. But I’ve written it all out 
in your pursuit that didn’t care for news,” he | for the Herald. It’s a beautiful thing. It ‘Il 
said. ‘‘I hope the paper hasn’t gone to the| bring tears to your eyes. Sensational, you 
dogs ?” | know, with an impossible Indian princess in it, 

“But I know the news,” I said. “I’ve felt | just to show, you know, what they might be, if 
all day as if something was going to happen to | they were the old imaginary heroic race. I've 
me—the worst of the blow is over. God has | scraped up a goodish bit of money, Polly, and 
prepared me for it, Sir; but don’t say it, for I | we'll spend every penny of it on the Herald, 
can’t bear it. I know my boy is dead, and | and live in the old sanctum, like gods together, 
these are his last words to me; but don’t say | Polly, heedless of mankind.” 


, Sir; I’m getting old, and I've suffered great-| ‘*Then you don’t care for Diana, Teddy ?” 
ly. Give me the package, Sir, in Heaven's} ‘Not a straw, dear, except as one human 
name!” | creature cares for another. We all love cne 

A sudden pallor overspread the face of the | another, I hope, Polly.” 
stranger. He half arose from his chair. ‘I’m sorry for her, poor thing!” said I. 


‘*Be—be calm, madam,” he said, his voice} ‘* Why, why, what's the matter?” said Teddy. 
breaking a little out of the gruffness. ‘I want | ‘‘ Don’t keep me in suspense, Polly. Out with 
to be certain you're the person I’m to give it it at once. She—she—she’s alive, Polly?” 


to. Are you Polyphemia Merivale?” | “Qh yes, alive and well, and beautiful as 
**Yes, yes,” I replied, impatiently. /ever, and wonderfully sweet and kind. It’s a 
He took off his gloves, and I saw that his | pity for her; it is, indeed.” 

hands were brown and weather-beaten, but sin- ‘‘ Has she married unhappily, Polly ?” 

gularly small, and ah, how familiarly nervous; “No, she isn’t married at all; but she might 

they looked! | have been, if I’d known your character better.” 
“ Editor-in-chief of the Hammersville Her-| “Now, Polly, what upon earth do you mean ? 


ald?” he said. | Haven’ I been tortured enough? I’ve had my 
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se mare ba unging by only one hair many a time. 
There's tattooing all over me from the crown of | 
my head to the sole of my foot. A fire was built | 
on my stomach once, and would have been lighted | 
if some horse-stealing Camanches hadn't spoiled 
the sport of my captors, Don’t torture me any | 
more, Polly. Tell me at once, What's the} 
matter with Diana?” 

““Why, the fact is, Teddy, I thought you 
loved her, you know, and I’ve be 2en fool enough | 
to teach hee to love you. She’s coming here to 
tea to-night, and you'd better keep out of her | 
way. ‘There’s no use breaking her heart.’ ‘i 

**You’ve taught her to love me, and she’s | 
coming here to tea?” repeated Teddy, growing 
red and pale by turns. 

“*Yes; if you'd staid at home you might have | 
married her long ago.’ 

**I! Diana! Polly, you’re the soul of honor, 
You—you wouldn't deceive me. Oh, best and 
dearest of Pollys, I’m the happiest man alive! 

Then he suddenly got upon his feet, and rais- 
ing his hands devoutly to Heaven, he lifted up | 
his voice, and gave vent to one of the wildest 
yells it was ever my fate to listen to. It raised | 
the hair on my head, and froze the blood in my 
body; it echoed and re-echoed about every | 
rafter in the old house; it set the glasses to | 
jingling in the cupboard in the kitchen; and | 
the maid came running up to see what was the | 


| 
| 


| 


| matter. Iwas par se ory and oor looking at 
him in horror, but he turned gently to the sery- 


ant. 


**Don't be frightened, Hannah,” he gs said, 
“T’ve been showing Miss Moesirale the tri. 
umphant w\.oop of the Sioux. When they've 
gained a great victory, and the scalps of their 
enemies hang in scores about them, and they're 
overwhelmed with joy, that is the way they give 
vent to their feelings. When fifteen hundred 
| braves or so join in a cry like that it’s a grand 
thing to hear, when the tympanum of the ear 
isn’t too delicate,” 

“should think so,” I said, gaspingly ; ‘it's 
a little too much for civilisation, Since you've 


| been away we’ve got a corps of police in Ham- 


mersville. There’s a ring at the bell. Maybe 
you'll please repeat it for their benefit.” : 
‘*T should be happy to please the p’lice,” he 
said, with his old villainous play upon words, 
But it wasn’t the police; it was Diana; and 
I needn’t go on, I suppose. My story is too 
long already; I'm getting old and garrulous, I 


| think, I've lost the happy faculty of putting 


things in as few words as possible ; but I'll cut 
out this paragraph about Wampunsung Gap, 
and send it up to Teddy and Diana, They'll 
be glad to see the name in print. As for me, 
I live in the old brown house still; but I’m very 
| happy, and I’m very seldom alone any more. 
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( URS is truly a land of plenty. Whatever 


may be said of American cookery, all must 
admit that the variety and abundance of things 
good to cook which grow and multiply in the 
shadow of the spreading eagle is fully equal to 
the worthiness of the people; and, as compared 
with what any portion of Europe north of the 
shores and peninsulas of the Mediterranean can 
boast of, the superiority in quality too is with us. 
Humid climates, where rain falls a hundred and 
fifty or a hundred and seventy-five days in the 
year, may impart bulk and succulence to vege- 
tables and fruit, and tenderness and juice to 
meats, but savor and aroma distill best from 
fair skies and generous sunshine, such as bless 
America, 

Considering the profusion and excellence of 
the feast which Nature, at Heaven’s command, | e 
has spread before this should-be happy people— 
considering green corn and Lima beans, toma- 
toes and sweet-potatoes, summer squash and 
marrowfats, egg-plant and okra—considering, 
also, buckwheat-cakes and johnny, Indian-pud- 
ding and hasty, corn-dodgers, fritters, muffins, 
wafiies, and hoe-cakes, with hominy, big and 
little—considering water-melons and cantelopes, 
apples, peaches, and straw berries—considering, 
moreover, long clams and round, oysters, lob- | 
sters, and scollops, shad, white-fish, and sea- | 
bass—considering, besides, canvas-backs, prai- | 
rie-hens, and pigeons, qué ail, partridge, and deer, 
and turkey, wild and tame—considering, to con- 
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tinue, beans-and-pork and pumpkin-pies, maple- 
molasses, rosy butter, and cranberry-sauce—con- 
sidering, in fine, Connecticut geese, Kentucky 
beef, and White Mountain mutton—it is not 
wonderful we should have set apart in every 
year one day for holding a high-mass of thanks- 
giving; the only wonder is, that we do not hold 
two of them. But maybe the institution of a 
second festival of gratitude is being reserved 
for the time when Divine Bounty shall vouch- 

safe to us, in addition to all this wee ay of solid 
comfort, a liquid worthy to moisten it. We 
have nothing to drink. 

Nothing to drink—but water! Is this as it 
should be? Is it consistent with Nature, is it 
worthy of Providence, is it in accordance with 
the true order and fitness of things that, while 

earth, air, and flood, multiplying themselves by 
the many differences of soil, and again by the 
many differences of climate, and all of them by 
the successive stages in the march of the sea- 


| sons, combine to produce an evyer-renewing va- 


riety of food to delight the palate in all its 
changes and fancies, our only liquid aliment 
should be the one tasteless, colorless, odorless, 
inert, cold, sad element condensed from gloomy 
clouds and showered down from weeping skies? 
Is this a drink fit for man—a spiritual being, 
with nerves finely strung to know all the delights 
of sense, for whose eye colors are, for whose ear 
melodies and harmonies are, and for whose 
breathing odors—man, created with manifold 
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capability, and requiring manifold incentive 
to put him to his proper activity? For the 
beasts of the field, that eat grass, yes; but for 
man, no! 

Not water, but wrne, is the natural and prov- 
idential drink for civilized and refined human- 
ity. Wine is positive; water is negative. The 
one is compound, the other simple. The one 
corresponds to spiritual truth in the arcana of 
the New Jerusalem; the other, in the same ar- 
cana, to natural truth, Water quenches thirst 
as it puts out fire ; wine, while satisfying a need, 
brings pleasure to the senses also, with exalta- 
tion of power to every mental and physical fac- 
ulty. Water is not food, but less than food ; 
wine is more than food. It has color, sparkle, 
fragrance ; ‘is fine, spiritual, ethereal, dynamic ; 
has quality, variety, occult property, mystery, 
interest, value, good, and evil. 

Yes, it is good or it is evil according as it is 
received, as all blessings are which God bestows 
and man receives—be it a wife, a beef-steak, or 
a steam-engine. Which brings to mind that 
many excellent and intelligent people in this 
country refuse to admit wine to be good at all, 
but, on the contrary, fixedly believe it to be 
wholly and outrageously evil; and that before 
going further into the subject of wine supply it 
is proper to consider in a brief way the basis 
of their belief. Of the good or evil effects of 
drinking pure wine Americans have small means 
of judging. The dogmas of total abstinence 
have been built upon facts existing in two 
countries where pure wine is an almost un- 
known thing—upon British and American facts. 
Not in France, not in Spain, or Portugal, or 
Italy, or Switzerland, or South Germany, are 
gathered the awful statistics of the temperance 
lecturer; but from Britain, from America, and 
other countries, where a kind of necessity, or 
at least a controlling fatality, has led to the 
using as a beverage what in grape-growing 
climates is hardly known save as a medicine. 
The advocates of abstinence, having made out 
their case against distilled spirits, demand 
judgment against wine also. Having shown 
that drinking whisky or rum tends in a dan- 
gerous degree to make men drunkards, they 
jump to the conclusion that wine - drinking 
must also tend in a like degree to the same 
calamitous result. By such reasoners it is 
assumed : 

First, that alcohol as found in distilled spirits 
and alcohol as found in wine that has not been 
distilled exists in both cases under identically 
the same conditions, and has on the drinker 
the same effects. 

Secondly, that the foreign wines which are 
usually consumed in America and Britain are 
the same as what the people of the countries 
which produce them drink at home, and the 
same as what we should drink in case we grew 
our own wines at home. 

But distilled and undistilled alcohol exist 
under very different conditions, and have very 
different effects. And to reason from port, 


sherry, and Madeira, and other liquors that 
come to us in ships, to the wine that will spring 
from our own soil, if our vine culture be blessed, 
is by no means admissible. 

Simple alcohol is not a drink at all. It is 
never taken without a large admixture of wa- 
ter, and usually of other substances. Brandy, 
whisky, and rum contain nearly as much water 
as they do of alcohol, even before being diluted 
for drinking; while wine is in its nature a very 
delicate combination of various ingredients, with 
all of which we are not yet fully acquainted. 
Alcoholic drinks, then, being essentially com- 
pounds, either naturally or artificially formed, 
they can not be fairly judged without consider- 
ing the properties of the various substances 
which compose them, the proportions they bear 
to each other, and the manner in which they 
combine. And to assert that the alcohol which 
condenses in the worm of the still from the va- 
por of boiling wine is the very same thing to 
the drinker of it—to his stomach, brain, and 
nerves—that it would have been if it had re- 
mained united with all those other constitu- 
ents, with the sugar, acids, tannin, resin, salts, 
and ethers which were its companions in the 
vine sap, were elaborated with it in the leaf, 
and ripened with it in the grape, is to say what 
requires the very strongest proof to sustain it. 
But no such proof exists; while the contrary 
can be abundantly shown. 

It has always been known that distilled spir- 
its, diluted to the strength of wine, are much 
more intoxicating, more heating, and quicker 
in its action than the latter; for which reason 
and others it was, not very long ago, thought 
that alcohol, as such, did not exist in wine. 
Macculloch as well as Henderson, in their 
works on the subject, fully recognize the dif- 
ference; and so does Carpenter, the highest 
authority against alcoholic drinks, the latter re- 
marking that even the brandied wines drunk in 
England ‘‘ give a more continued support, with 
less of stimulation,” than spirits do. Mr. Red- 
ding, in his valuable work, says, in reference to 
the same subject: “ How this difference between 
combined and uncombined alcohol happens baf- 
fles the research of science to explain; but it is 
sufficient to know that such is the incontrovert- 
ible fact.” Macculloch, to account for it, con- 

jectures that alcohol may be, like carburetted 
hydrogen, subject to variations of composition ; 
while Carpenter supposes the difference may re- 
sult from ‘‘the peculiar state of admixture” of 
the alcohol that is in wine. But we can now 
do something better than conjecture. We now 
know that distilled aleohol combines very much 
more feebly with water, and whatever else it is 
mixed with, than the alcohol that inheres in 
wine does with the water and other various 
substances with which it is there naturally as- 
sociated. There is a difference, then, between 
the two in their modes of combination. This 
fact of itself goes far toward solving the prob- 
lem, even if we forget to consider, as some of 
the above writers seem to have done, the modi- 
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fying power of those other substances, and the | 
proportions they bear to each other. And now | 
to prove the fact. 

M. Delarue, a French chemist, in giving in- 
structions how to detect adulterations of wine | 
with spirits, says: ‘* Take some of the wine to | 
be tested in a porcelain capsule, which place 
over analcohol lamp. Float in the wine a nut- 
shell filled with oil, in which put a floating 
taper. Ballast the nut-shell with shot till its 
edges are brought even with the surface of the 
surrounding liquid. Light the lamp and the 
taper. Now if you place a thermometer in the 
bowl, you will see that at 45 degrees of centi- 
grade alcoholic vapors will rise from the wine 
and catch fire, forming round the taper a red- 
dish halo. Repeat the experiment with natural 
wine, and the vapors will not show themselves | 
until the wine has reached 90 degrees of centigrade, 
almost boiling-point. In the first place the alco- 
hol was in the condition of a simple mixture ; 
in the second it was in a state of combination, 
or, we may say, intimate incorporation, and re- | 
tained by a cohesive force not to be broken ez- 
cept by a high degree of heat.” 

The difference thus established between alco- 
hol as a constituent of a natural compound and | 
as an artificial extract from that compound is 
most marked, and its consequences must needs 
be such as, if duly considered, will release wine- | 
drinking from all logical connection with spirit- | 
drinking, and entitle it to a separate trial on its | 
own merits. The temperature of the stomach | 
is about 36 degrees of centigrade, so that dis- | 
tilled alcohol, which passes into vapor at 45 | 
degrees, needs only nine degrees more of heat | 
than it finds there to set it free from the water | 
and whatever else it may have been mixed | 
with, and from the modifying influence of such, 
while 54 degrees above the heat of the stom- 
ach are required to liberate the alcohol held in | 
wine. In other words, the one would require 
six times as much force to set it free as the other | 
would, whatever that force might be. 

Though we have as yet no light by which to | 
follow all the processes of nature through the | 
labyrinths of the human system, and learn the | 
actual consequences of the difference in ques- 
tion, yet certain of them will readily suggest | 
themselves as reasonably to be inferred. 

Distilled liquors, after reaching the stomach, | 
will very soon decompose, the alcohol going one | 
way and the water, etc., going another; these 
last, following the usual course of fluids, being 
taken up by the absorbent vessels and car- 
ried into the general circulation. Pure wine, | 
there is every reason to believe, also follows the 
usual course of fluids, and without undergoing 
any change in its component parts. But even 
if a portion of its alcohol be liberated while in 
the stomach, and before the absorbents have 
time to act—of which, however, there is no | 
proof—it must be but a small portion, owing to | 
the cohesive power which holds it to its fellow- | 
components. All, ornearlyall, of the wine, then, | 
will pass out of the stomach as wine, and as such | 





| erately, but sustaining much. 


go through the channels of circulation; and the 
alcohol contained in it will circulate and act jn 
connection with and qualified by all those ya- 
rious substances of high qualifying power which 
Nature, in her own wise way, has given to eop- 
duct it to its proper uses and restrain it from 
perverted ones. Of those substances and their 
efficacy in combination we know something, but 
by no means all; and what we know, as well as 
what we do not know, alike admonish us not to 
condemn wine as a whole for the sins of any one 
of its detached parts. Thus what insight our 
small chemical knowledge affords concurs with 
exterior indications in bringing us to the con- 
clusion that when wine is drunk that is pure its 
alcohol acts, not independently, but in combi- 


| nation; not abruptly, but gradually; and as it 


circulates, economizes and slowly distributes its 
power through every organ and member with 
an even, a balanced, and a mild effect, contin- 
uing long and disturbing little; exciting mod- 
On the other 
hand, the alcohol of brandy, whisky, and rum, 
escaping easily soon after entering the stomach, 
goes free and uncontrolled to work its will upon 
the tissues of the drinker; for which Nature is 
not responsible, but man, whose art has wrested 
the powerful fluid from its native envelopment, 
and man must bear both the consequences and 
the responsibility. 

But not only can distilled alcohol, when 
drunk, thus easily separate itself from its mix- 
tures, but it can, as has been shown, pass into 
the form of vapor six times as readily as the 
other; and vapor is the form in which it is 
quickest and strongest. Liebig says: ‘‘ Owing 
to its volatility and the ease with which its va- 
pors permeate animal membranes and tissues, 
alcohol can spread throughout the body in all 
directions.” A dog, into whose stomach Doctor 
Percy injected simple alcohol, fell almost in- 
stantly dead; breathing and pulsation ceasing 
in two minutes. Upon dissection the stomach 
was found nearly empty, while the blood was 
strongly impregnated with alcohol. The vital 
forces had converted it into vapor, which had 
immediately pervaded the whole body without 
regard to the channels by which fluids find their 
way. Now there is nothing to show that the 
alcohol of pure wine vaporizes at all while in 
the body. For aught we can learn it remains 
liquid until finally decomposed in the lungs and 
at the surface of the skin into the vapor of wa- 
ter and carbonic acid gas, though possibly it 
may vaporize to a partial extent. However 
this may be, the greater quickness which the 
one alcohol, as compared with the other, passes 
into the subtle and potent form of vapor of it- 
self establishes between the two another most 
important difference. It was the suddenness 
of the conversion into vapor that killed the dog. 
Had the process of vaporization occupied an 
hour the animal would have lived. “ Alcohol 
is alcohol,” says the chemist ; but the differ- 
ence between a gradual decomposition and a 
sudden explosion is such as renders combined 
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and uncombined alcohol, for present purposes, | made up to please the palates and cravings, 
two and not one. and possibly to answer the physical needs, of 
The chief danger attending the habitual dwellers in the damp and chilly climate of the 
drinking of distilled spirits is, that a craving British Isles, from whom our own countrymen 
for them may result which the will is impotent | have derived a taste for the same factitious li- 
to control. This craving amounts to insanity, | quors, by inheritance and the force of fashion. 
and is in fact a veritable bodily disease, known As for the imitations of these last, which are 
among physicians as ‘‘oinomania.” Doctor) manufactured in America and sold cheap, they 
Carpenter, in his celebrated essay against alco- | are considerably worse than common whisky. 
holie drinks, says of it, that it ‘‘is an inordinate , French and German and other European light 
and uncontrollable thirst for excessive quanti-| wines, as well as those from California, are 
ties of intoxicating drinks.” Drinkers not thus | “ fortified” merely to preserve them on the 
afflicted, he says, ‘‘ possess self-control, and voyage of shipment, and ought not to be dis- 
can at any time refrain from stimulants; but carded so long as nothing purer can be had. 
those affected by the disease can not do so.” | Still, in measure as they are fortified, they all 
Again he says: “I repeat that the disease does | contain an element of danger. Bearing these 
not consist in the mere act or habit of becom-| facts in mind, and also the peculiar action of 
ing intexicated, but in the irresistible impulse | distilled alcohol on the human system, we can 
which drives the unhappy being to do what he | not wonder it should be a common opinion in 
knows to be pernicious and wrong, and which, | America that wine-drinking is only a school 
in the intervals of his paroxysm, he views with | for brandy, whisky, and rum drinking. 
loathing and disgust.” But is the drinking of pure wine, as prac- 
This disease it is which makes drunkards | ticed in grape-growing countries, and as we 
of men, and makes all spirit-drinking a peril. | may expect it to be practiced in our own, if the 
This it is whose dreadful consequences have | vine shall thrive here, attended with the same 
brought opprobrium on every thing from which | objection? Who believes it is, that knows any 
alcohol may be extracted, and involved in mor- | thing of those countries? True, it is sometimes 
al, religious, and even legal interdiction the | boldly, desperately asserted that the people of 
very liquid which can prevent it more effect- | France are as drunken as Americans are ; and 
ually than can morality, religion, and law com- | such assaults upon reason and fact are confus- 
bined. ing and difficult to meet at first, for they bring 
To create such a disease it is easy to see | all testimony into discredit ; but, with a little 
how infinitely more potent must be an artificial | reflection, they may be completely disposed of. 
extract, whose quickly generated steam attacks The wine-drinking that leads to spirit-drink- 
immediately and directly the linings of the | ing, so soon as it has developed in the vic- 
stomach, shocks the nerves and brain with rude , tim incipient oinomania, is abandoned for the 
explosions, and flits unhindered through every | stronger drink. Port, sherry, and Madeira, 
chamber of the body, than can possibly be the | when once they have created the insane crav- 
milder compound of nature’s make. Indeed, | ing, are found insufficient to Satisfy it. It 
it is hard to conceive that wine should ever | must have what is quicker, hotter, and stronger 
create the disease in any case; and according-| than either of them. The drunkard will take 
ly wine-drinking is rarely opposed on any other | wine only when he can not obtain spirits. And 
ground than that it leads to and educates the | the people of any country, whom the use of 
taste for stronger and more dangerous liquids. | wine has taught to love brandy, will no longer 
That this should be the common opinion in| drink the first if they can get the last. This 
America is not astonishing; for it is formed seems evident. And this being so, then, if 
from observation of the results of drinking im-| pure wine is no better than impure, what are 
ported wines, and these, with rare exceptions, | we to make of the French people? The whole 
contain a considerable mixture of distilled alco- | living generation of them have been a 
hol. What spirits and water can do, spirits in drunkenness (if the free consumption of re 
and wine can also do, and yet the wine itself | wine can so school them) ever since they were 
remain as innocent as the water. The three) weaned; and if the drunkard’s thirst be hered- 
British wines, as port, Madeira, and sherry | itary, as it doubtless is, then the whole nation 
may be called, are so largely adulterated that, have been taking the same kind of instruction 
instead of containing about nine per cent. of during some twenty centuries; yet have they 
alcohol, like what is drunk in wine-growing | not abandoned wine, nor taken to strong drink. 
countries, they contain from twenty to twenty- | One proof they have not taken to strong drink 
six per cent. French red wines, known as_ is that they have not given up wine; and an- 
claret, are usually “ fortified” before shipment | other is that hey do not manufacture any con- 
with no trifling proportion of distilled alcohol, | siderable quantity of strong liquors to drink, 
the laws of France allowing the addition, free but remain content with the mild beverage of 
of duty, of as much as five per cent. The same their fathers in its simplest form, instead of dis- 
is true of importations from other countries tilling it into the pabulum of drunkenness. 
than France, as well as those from California. |The production of wine in France is growing 
Port, Madeira, and sherry scarcely merit the yearly larger, the last crop having amounted 
name of wines. They are concoctions, rather, to near 1800 millions of gallons, and the aver- 
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every inhabitant; so that, allowing for what is | 
exported and distilled, and taking into account | 
the consumption of cider, perry, and beer, and | 
the reduced allowance of children and very poor | 
persons, it may be assumed that the French- 
man who earns full wages consumes a whole bot- | 
tle every day. The yearly production of bran- 
dy in France, though the wine crop would yield | 
200 millions of gallons if distilled, is only about 
16 millions of gallons, The production of other 
spirits and the importation from other coun- | 
tries about counterbalance the exports, so that 
the 16 millions of gallons must supply all home 
demands. About 4 millions are needed in for- 
tifying wines exported abroad, and if we allow 
one-half of the remaining 12 millions to be con- | 
sumed in the arts, in the form of simple alco- | 
hol, there remains for drinking only little more | 
than a pint toeach person. Thus Frenchmen, 
largely aided by foreign sojourners of every 
wicked class, take only a little more brandy in 
a whole year than they do of wine in a single 
day. 


If wine is the preparatory school for | 
rum, our people are apter scholars than they. | 
With only a few millions of gallons yearly of in- 
struction, in the shape of fortified foreign wines, 
and under the discouragement of a strong pub- 
lic sentiment allying morality, piety, and law | 
against it, we annually produce 100 millions of 
gallons of whisky, and drink almost every drop 
of it at home; and this, although not one in} 
ten of us habitually takes wine, nor one in ten 
touches whisky at all. Truly, if drinking wine | 
leads to spirit-drinking and drunkenness, it is | 
by along road and at a slow pace. The nine 
per cent. red wine of the French breakfast and 
dinner table is, in fact, neither a fit liquor for 
inducing drunkenness nor for satisfying it. It 
stimulates, to be sure, as do a hundred other | 
unforbidden things ; but, so far from its unduly 
exciting the head, there is doubtif the French- 
man, accustomed from infancy to drink it, but 
seldom doing so between meals, derives as 
much excitement from his wine as his cup of 
coffee affords, 


He is gayer than an Amcrican, 
to be sure, but gayety is hardly a sin, 

Other testimony in favor of the temperate 
habits of the French people is found in their 
preferring red wine to white, although the lat- 
ter is one-fifth stronger, and so much quicker in 
its action as to be perhaps one-half more intox- 
icating. All grapes will not make red wine, 
but all will make white; yet so much more do 
they love the milder form of drink that only 
under peculiar circumstances are white grapes 
grown or white wines made. <A French gen- 
tleman traveling in this country was offered 
some of our American wines to drink. He re- 
marked : ‘‘It appears as if your people made 
wine for the purpose of getting drunk with it. 
In France we make it to drink when we are 
thirsty, and therefore make it red whenever we 
can. In Germany perhaps the climate may 
render stimulating white wines such as are there 
produced necessary, or, at any rate, harmless ; 





age yield is equal to half a bottle daily for | 


| in a vat.” 


| be the drink. 


but in the climate of France we do not find it so, 
Perhaps it is the German vine-cultivators have 
introduced in America the plan of making wi; 
with the press; you would do well to engage 
some Frenchmen to show you how to make it 
Red wine, as is well known, is made 
by merely crushing the fruit, and then flinging 
it into a vat to ferment, while white wine jg 
made by fermenting only the juice which a 
strong machine presses out. In the one case 
all parts of the grape contribute to make up the 
compound, or rather the original combination 
remains undisturbed, and all that can enter into 
a fluid state is allowed to do so; in the other 
all the more solid parts, including seeds and 
skins, are rejected, and the wine thus produced 
is in the nature of an artificial extract or con- 
centration, which well accounts for its more ray- 
id and exciting effects. The nature of our cli- 
mate, our natural preference for ‘‘ clarets,” and 
many other circumstances, show that for the 
greater portion of our people red wine should 
By beginning with making white 
wines, whatever were the inducements to do so, 


1¢ 


| we made a false start, which should be correct- 


ed. In judging new varieties their fitness for 
producing red wine should be a controlling con- 
sideration; and if the V. dabrusca, fox family, 
which has chiefly supplied us with plants thus 
far, will not give what is needed} the V. esta- 
vilis will abundantly suffice. 

But to return to France and to temperance. 


| Whatever may be said of the French nation by 


their hereditary enemies and habitual traducers, 
they possess some virtues that do not usually 
grow in the soil of intemperance. Drinking 
seas of wine has not prevented their being more 
industrious, saving, prudent, and orderly, more 
polite to strangers and respectful to each other, 
more dutiful to their parents, more devoted to 
their children, and more obedient to law, than 


either the English or Americans, As Lincoln 
g 


| said of the whisky that Grant drunk, if such be 


its results, we might do well to get some wine 
‘*of the same brand.” Where shall we get it? 

Not from abroad. Wines transported by sea 
are almost sure to be “fortified.” Such as are 
brought in bottles do not need it, and are more 
like to be pure; but such are only for the rich. 
We might bring over claret in its pure state, in 
midwinter of the first year, but we do not. As 
a rule, imported wines will be ‘‘ fortified” at the 
best; and therefore the interests of temperance 
demand we should grow our wines at home, and 
consume them as near to where produced as 
may be. But another consideration settles the 
question. If we become a wine-drinking people 
our present population will need 1000 millions 
of gallons yearly. This quantity, estimated at 
the average value of wines in France, in first 
hands, which is 19 cents a gallon, would cost 
nearly 200 millions of dollars there; but esti- 
mated by present retail prices in New York the 
figures swell to the skies, and put quite beyond 
possibility the obtaining of a supply from Eu- 
rope. 
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“Clarets” that sell here when bottled and 
boxed for from $4 to $6 a dozen—equal to $2 
and $3 a gallon—only cost to the merchant of 
Cette, when he buys of the producer in Langue- 
doc, from 10 to 20 cents a gallon, or to the 
Bordeaux man, when he buys of the cultivators 
of the inferior parts of the Bordelais, from 20 to 
{0 cents; while California wines, which it was 
hoped would prove a means of cheap and plenti- 
ful supply, though costing no more at the places 
where they are grown, sell in the Atlantic cities 
even dearer than the French. At any such 
rates as these our yearly drinking would cost as 
much as ten cotton crops would pay! And so 
the question of wine-drinking in America re- 
solves itself into the question of grape-growing 
in America. 

Though the slow and unsatisfactory progress 
our grape cultivation has thus far made seems 
to answer this last in the negative, yet it must 
be considered that, owing to the rude changes 
of temperature in our climate, foreign vines 
have failed us, so that we have been forced to 


go into the forest, and, as it were, create our | 


grape plants out of the raw material which sav- 
age nature affords; and it must also be con- 
sidered that just at the time when our experi- 
ments seemed resulting in success there came 
out of the skies to blast our hopes the first and 
only disease ever sent upon the vine since it 
was planted on the slopes of Ararat; therefore 
patience! 

The discoverers of the continent, wherever 
they touched the coast, or however far they ex- 
plored the interior, found the grape growing. 
Gigantic vines clambered over cliffs of granite 
and ledges of limestone, bore down with their 
weight great trees of the primitive forest, fes- 
tooned with beauty the borders of rivers and 
creeks, and, before European herds came to 
browse them away, ramped down to the very 
shores of the sea, A cargo of voyagers ap- 
proaching the coast of North Carolina, while as 


yet more than a hundred miles off, were met, as | 


they told, with a perfume of welcome so sweet 
and strong it enveloped and pervaded their ship 
as if she were sailing among gardens. It was 
the breath of vine-blossoms, borne on western 
breezes from that land of the grape. As long 
as the forest itself had stood it had been the 
home of the vine, whose generations produced 
and reproduced themselves within its shelter, 
waiting for man to come. Three families there 
were, known to botany as Vitis labrusca, Vitis 
estavilis, and Vitis vulpina, otherwise named 
after the fox, the frost, and the bull. They 


were mostly hard, thick-skinned, and sour, for 


their energies were expended in reproduction, 


to the end that their species might be preserved | 


through the many dangers that beset their wild 
condition, Yet from time to time they would 
fling off luscious varieties; seedlings of chance, 
though fulfilling design ; fit for the use of man, 


yet needing the fostering of his hand, because | 
fine and delicate, and perishing without it. And | 


thus those wild originals of the vine will con- 


| tinue to do while the forest stands; for the rude 


changes of our climate destroy the tender plants 
brought from Europe, and a hardy stock is need- 
ed that is native to the soil. Seedlings of chance 
and foundlings of the woods are our Herbemont, 
Lenoir, and Noxton’s Virginia, members of the 


| frost family ; the Catawba, Concord, and Dela- 


ware, with many more, members of the fox fam- 
ily; and the Scuppernong and others, of the bull. 
These we know and have, and others we look 
and hope for. How many as good or better 
than they have perished in their bleak nursery 
for want of adoption none can guess. 

But we have vines enough, and they are good 
enough to grow wine to satisfy the hemisphere, 
even though another variety should never be 
discovered. All needed is, that we know how 
to place and how to cultivate and preserve 
them ; and richly furnished as is the board of 
our national feast, the drink that shall fill its 
now empty crystals will be worthy of it. . The 
same conditions which produce good apples and 
peaches can produce good grapes. Diversity 
of soil and climate will give diversity of prod- 
uct; warm sunbeams, clear skies, and a dry at- 
mosphere will insure sweetness and flavor in 
the fruit, and richness, body, and bouquet in 
the wine. In most of our varieties there is an 
excess of flavor to be tempered down by culti- 
vation. Many of them are superabundant in 
sugar, while others yield a juice whose color is 
so deep that it too might be deemed excessive, 
if it were possible for wine to be too red. And 
if the musky flavor of the foxes is by many dis- 
liked, be it known that the important family of 
frost grapes, Vitis estavilis, have none of it what- 
ever, but only such delicate bouquet and savor 
as the most fastidious European taste may ac- 
cept. With such materials we must be poor 
cultivators indeed if we fail soon to produce 
something better than what Europeans now 
send for our drinking, and in time something 
equal to what they keep for their own. 

Though few or none of our grape- growers 
have yet planted in soils poor enongh for grow- 
ing fine wines, and though for various reasons 
the culture remains still in its infancy, there 
have already been some good results obtained. 
The ill-used and much-abused Catawba, what- 
ever may be thought of it as a still wine, has, 
by virtue of its excess of tartaric acid, such an 
affinity, so to speak, for sugar, that if, while yet 
in the greenness of its first year, it is properly 
compounded with sugar and ice, a summer drink 
is made of unequaled excellence. A cobbler 
of new wine, grown in the valley of the Ohio, 
or Missouri, where the Catawba ripens almost 
to blackness, drunk when the dog-star rages, 
lingers in memory for life. The exile from his 
native land, whom summer heats overtake, will 
long for it even on the Rhine or Garonne, whose 
borders supply no drink to match it; nor can 
the sherbets of the Orient or cliquot frappé 
make him forget the cobbler that repaired his 
soul in the Western bar-room. For the same 
reason (its happy mode of combining with 
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a Sa ea as te Ee so och 
sugar) sparkling Catawba, properly made and | cerning the Missouri, Lake Island, Lake Shore 


from choice selections of raw material, is fully | 
equal to the average quality of the Champagne 
we import. The Scuppernong, too, put up in 
sparkling form, though in respect to acidity 
quite opposite to the other, can make as good 
a drink, to say the least, as Moselle. Dela- 
ware and Herbemont, the one for the South 
and the other for the North, have already 
proved themselves capable of great things, 
though every one may not yet know it. Final- 
ly, the Norton’s Virginia seedling, even when 
grown on strong corn land, gives an abundant 
yield of wine that is pure to the taste, vinous, 
full-bodied, red as blood, yet clear as rock wa- 
ter, which none would require to be taught how 
to love. Let this only be produced in sufficient 
quantity, and it will be at once accepted as a 
substitute for all ordinary sorts of claret ; while 
for such as shall be grown on fine soils an alto- 
gether higher destiny awaits: all which is writ- 
ten by one who is fully aware that American 
wines have been immeasurably overpraised. 
But there are few persons outside of the Ca- 
tawba districts that have eyer tasted a genuine 
cobbler, The inequality in sparkling Catawba 
has discouraged its best friends. Of red Nor- 
ton or sparkling Scuppernong little enough is 
known, and the same is true of Delaware and 
others, on which good judges who know them 
build great hopes. But why should we have 
only hope to drink? and when will something 
more liquid be poured into our glasses? It is 
a whole generation since vine-culture begun in 
the neighborhood of Cincinnati, Nearly every 
one of the plants just named was discovered 
more than twenty years ago; and yet down to 
the present time very little wine that is tolerable 


has been produced, and none that is cheap, | for the vine, a valley of desolation. 


None of it has yet made for itself a respect- 
able market in the large cities outside of the 


| 


Crooked Lake, and California grape districts. 
More than a thousand gallons of Catawba 
| ‘*must” to the acre were sometimes produced. 
Eight hundred gallon crops were common, and, 
all allowances being made for frost and other 
casualty, the result of the first six or eight years’ 
experience showed that, with good cultivation, 
a yearly average of four hundred gallons to the 
acre could be counted upon, Success most bril]- 
iant seemed assured. The plain wine of the 
Catawba, a little too hard and sour to be loved 
at first tasting, was gladly received as being at 
least healthy, pure, and our own, and people 
| set themselves to learn to admire it. But when 
it took the sparkling form, in bottles just like 
| those of Champagne, popping, frothing, and 
| prickling just like it, and often tasting quite as 
well; a truly patriotic sentiment was aroused in 
| its favor. Orders came faster than they could 
be supplicd. Gold medals and silver cups were 
| showered in from exhibitions and fairs. The 
| enthusiasm of the pioneers was met by a re- 
| ceptive enthusiasm full as high on the part of 
| the people, and all got exhilarated with the 
| wine that was promised in advance of its com- 
| ing. 
But a blight came upon our vines, and a mil- 
| dew on our hopes. ‘To-day the forty vineyards 
| which Longworth planted are being cut up, root 
and branch. The large wine-house he built in 
| Cincinnati is converted into an oil-refinery, and 
the half million of dollars he embarked in the 
undertaking has sunk and gives no account of 
itself. The great valley whose slopes he hoped 
| to see adorned like those of many a river in the 
| Old World—as fragrant at blossom-time, and 
|as purple and joyous at vintage—has become, 
When he 
| died, in 1863, the doom of his hopes was suf- 
ficiently evident, though not as yet fully accom- 


neighborhoods where it is grown; and through | plished; but to the last he refused to despair, 


the country generally American wine is but lit- 


| and it was well enough he should pass away 


tle known and poorly esteemed by habitual wine-| without knowing how nearly had failed the 


drinkers. Very different from this was prom- | 


great work of his life. Among his last words 


ised by the enthusiastic pioneers in grape-cul-| before losing consciousness was an inquiry if 


ture of thirty years ago. Alas, there is a lion 
inthe path! Thereare two; one called ‘‘ Mil- 
dew,” and the other and lesser one ‘ Black rot.” | 
Other impediments there have been, such as re- 
tard all new enterprises ; but were it not for mil- | 
dew, otherwise known as “ oidium” and black | 
rot, otherwise known as ‘‘charbon,” nothing | 
had hindered the promises of 1840 being ful- | 
filled before 1870. 

Those who labored in the beginning dreamed | 
little of the disasters in store for their beautiful | 
enterprise ; for of the two scourges just named | 
one had not yet been let loose upon the earth, 
and the other they had never heard of, The 


the writer of this had arrived: he wanted to tell 
him, he said, of a new vine he had found which 
would neither mildew norrot. He never found 
it in this world. 

About the time the progress of grape-growing 
was arrested in the district where it originated 
some new seedling plants were introduced which 
found favor with cultivators in the new vine dis- 
tricts that had been meanwhile developed in 
Missouri, in the islands and borders of Lake 
Erie, and the borders of Crooked Lake, in New 
York, and which, being new, had as yet escaped 
the calamity that overtook the older one, These 
plants were the Concord, Delaware, Diana, Ive’s 


vines earliest planted by Mr. Longworth and | seedling, and Norton’s Virginia seedling, and 


his co-laborers came rapidly into bearing, yield- | others of less note. 


ed abundantly, and were exceedingly profitable. 
The proclamations of success then made, and 
promises of great results, remind one who reads 


| 
| 


In the new districts these 
remained healthy and produced well during sev- 
eral years, which was partly because they were 
new varieties, and partly because the planta- 


them now of reports often heard since then con-| tions were young; for while its youthful vigor 
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lasts the vine will triumph over almost every dis- 
advantage and danger. And for a good while 
even the Catawba flourished so well in those 
districts (excepting that of the Missouri) that 
it was largely retained in connection with the 
others. But the cultivators in the neighbor- 
hood of the Ohio were too discouraged to pay 
much attention to the new-comers until after 
their success in other places had established 
their value and sent their fame abroad. Then 
some of the more courageous were induced to 
believe in the invulnerability of the Concord 
and Ives, of which so much was heard, and 
planted a few vineyards of them among the 
very graves of defunct Catawbas. 

The good success which, for a while, attend- 
ed this new development created a fresh enthu- 
siasm, under whose impulse grape-growing took 
awide extension. Ohio statistics, the most re- 
liable we have, show the ‘‘ acreage” of vineyard 
in that State to have more than trebled in the 
five years following 1864. Crops which yield- 
ed at the press from 1000 to 1500 gallons of 
wine, worth within the year from $2 to $3 a 
gallon, or which when sold as fruit brought as 
good a return, quite turned people’s heads. 
Land in vine neighborhoods mounted rapidly 
in value, as high sometimes as $1000 an acre. 
Enormous prices were paid for rooted plants, 
when cuttings would have done better; and the 
plants, as soon as they came into bearing, were 
allowed to bear twice what they could ripen 
well or their permanent vigor endure. All 
fears of disaster were derided, and the sad fate 
of the cultivators of the Ohio Valley, when cited, 
was met with the theory that all the new vines 
were safe every where, and that even the Ca- 
tawba was safe in the newer of the new districts 
—merely a pleasant theory of hope which aban- 
doned the old to decay, but promised inde- 
structible vigor and immortal life to the new. 

But for all this the destroyer has found them 
out. The experience of the last two seasons, 
and especially of the very last, has proved that 
no vine, nor soil, nor situation can be account- 
ed safe. By the Ohio statistics of 1868 it ap- 
pears that, notwithstanding the large extent of 
new vineyard coming into bearing, the crop of 
that year fell off one-half. And though the 
report for the year 1869 is not yet made, it is 
well known that it was far more disastrous than 
the other, and that the ravages of mildew were 
such as, if continued, must effectually finish 
grape-growing in America. The destruction 
that visited the old vineyards was no swifter 
than what is now accomplishing the ruin of the 
new ones. Where the disease comes, it comes 
to stay; and it is blindness not to see that, with 
few exceptions, which no man can promise will 
continue to be so, the same calamity that hap- 
pened to the Catawbas of the Ohio has hap- 
pened, is happening, or will happen to all other 
vines in all other places—will happen unless a 
remedy be found, 

The black rot is a carbonic deposit of intense 
black, which forms on the green surfaces of the 
Vou. XLI.—No., 241.—8 


vine-stalk, its foliage, and fruit. It also ap- 
pears on other kinds of fruit, and especially the 
apple, which has been of late years very seri- 
ously injured by it; the pippin suffering the 
most, it is said. On the grape, however, its 
ravages are the most serious. The causes 
which immediately act to bring on its attacks 
are rain, heavy dew, or fog abruptly followed 
by a warm sunshine, while the conditions which 
predispose to its attacks are want of drainage, 
or of ventilation, or both. It is of the nature 
of rust in wheat, and is likened to it by a writer 
who described it as afflicting the vines of Greece 
two thousand years ago; ever since which time 
it has haunted the Mediterranean shores, where 
it attacks grapes, apples, pears, olives, mulber- 
ries, and other fruit. They call it in France 
“ charbon” and ‘‘ black sickness.” Now, no- 
thing could be more inviting to this black 
evil than vines planted in the undrained stiff 
clay soil of the hills of the Ohio; and it is not 
strange that, in so warm and foggy a valley, it 
should make its appearance as soon as the 
newly-trenched soil had time to again compact 
itself, and the first vigor of young vines had 
become exhausted. But the black rot, though 
sufficiently troublesome, is still an endurable 
affliction. In the Mediterranean countries it 
has always existed, and though in very damp 
seasons it has been known to destroy a third of 
a crop of some varieties, it is there esteemed 
of small account when compared with the fell 
oidium, the only disease properly so called that 
has ever visited the grape, and which has been 
let loose upon the earth so inopportunely for us. 
This oidium was first observed in the year 
1846, when it appeared upon the vines of a hot 
grapery in Margate, England, having been bred 
there, as some suppose, by the unnatural fat- 
tening process common in such places, as hog 
cholera is thought to have been developed in 
swill-fed distillery pens. From the Margate 
hot-house it went forth to afflict the free vines 
of open-air culture with the penalty of a sin of 
which they themselves-were innocent, and in 
four or five years had spread over all Europe, 
playing havoc every where, but proving most 
fatal in the warmer districts, and filling culti- 
yators with dismay. It soon reached the island 
of Madeira, where it was so destructive that 
the vine culture was generally abandoned, the 
plants uprooted, and the ground devoted to 
raising food for the famine-stricken inhabit- 
ants. The same would have been done in the 
greater portion of the European districts, had 
not the discovery been made that powdered sul- 
phur sprinkled dry upon the vines, by means 
of a bellows or dredge-box, if often and thor- 
oughly enough done, would effectually cure the 
disease, by destroying in its early stages of 
growth the mushroom parasite whose presence 
constitutes it. It had early been proved that 
sulphur, scattered on the heating pipes, where 
it soon turns to vapor, was an effectual way to 
keep the disease out of hot-houses; but it 
; needed a long while to demonstrate to the sat- 
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isfaction of the parties most concerned the effi- 
cacy of the same drug inthe open air. To ob- 
tain general faith and acceptance for the rem- 


edy among the panic-stricken cultivators of | 


France, the combined and persistent efforts of 
philanthropic gentlemen, agricultural societies, 
and governmental administration had to be 
continued during several years. Those efforts 
were, however, successful at last, and the vine 
was saved. 

Though it is generally believed the oidium 
originated as above, yet it may possibly be true 
that it was an old thing on this continent before 
ever heard of in Europe, and co-operated with 
black rot to ruin our early vineyards before the 
date when it is said to have come across the 
ocean, 


soon after it got abroad in Europe, the oidium, 


or something essentially like it, was observed | 


on the vines of this country; and though their 
tougher foliage and fruit helped them to resist 
it stubbornly and long, they have finally suc- 
cumbed, every variety of them of any estab- 
lished value, and in every district of all our 
vine region, not excepting California. And 
whatever may be said to the contrary, the vine 
culture in America is at a point when the ques- 
tion before all others is, Who shall be master of 
the vineyard—the planter of it, or the invader 
that is there? Until this is decided it is mere 
waste and folly to lay out ground for new plant- 
ations, or hybridize for new varieties; and to 
promise flowing wine for the thirsty no better 
than mockery, 

The Europeans cure their disease, can we cure 
ours? Strange to say, we have never yet serious- 
ly tried todo so, There have been partial trials 
and partial success, and sometimes supposed fail- 
ures. But the methods and principles which 
science and practice have discovered and ex- 
plained for the guidance of vine-growers in 


Europe were never promulgated here until the | 


writer of this lately attempted to do so,* and of 
course could not be properly followed. The 
writer himself tested the efficacy of the sulphur- 
cure during the pestilential season of 1869, in 
an old and badly diseased vineyard of Catawbas 


in the Ohio Valley, and with the most complete | 


success. This has encouraged him to write a 


small volume,+ in which will be found the nec- 


essary practical instructions for applying sulphur | 


to the cure of American vines. Since this little 


work is the only one of the kind accessible to | 
American vine-growers, he makes no scruple of | 
calling attention to it here for the benefit of | 


whoever may be willing to co-operate in the 
salvation of the vine. 

Black rot is not curable with sulphur, nor 
any thing else, it being a mode of decay, and 
not a disease. 
and in wet seasons, and with varieties peculiarly 
susceptible to it, the black rot will be a bad vis- 

* In‘ Three Seasons in European Vineyards." Har- 
per and Brothers. 1869, 

+t “Handbook of the Sulphur-Cure.” Harper and 
Brothers. 1870. 


However this may be, we know that | 
p b | 


In certain situations and soils, | 





ews It may be in large measure prevented. 

however, by the methods used in France, which 
| are good drainage and good circulation of air. 
so that if we can but conquer the oidium, or 
| mildew, there will remain nothing to frighten 
| us from continuing the endeavor to draw a sup- 
| ply of wine from our native soil, 

Thus the question of wine supply having, as 
has been seen, resolved itself into that of grape- 
| growing, this last in its turn resolves itself into 
the question of the curability of the grape dis- 

ease. Between the promoters of the cause of 
pure wine and the accomplishment of their aims 
nothing now stands but a small,a contemptibly 
little parasite mushroom, an erysephe, a crypto- 
gam of the family of Mucedines. a 





Look at it! 
To the naked eye it appears only as a white or 
| whitish dust; but in a microscope this dust is 
perceived to consist of a multitude of fungi, 
slender and of club-like form, which sustain 
themselves upon a net-work of long, rambling 
roots covering the surface of the stalk, leaf, 
stem, or fruit. The roots soon throw down- 
ward little claws, which pierce the outer skin 
jand grapple to it, the wounds thus given re- 
sulting in all the multiform mischief which the 
| vine suffers from the presence of the parasite. 
The mushroom is at most the 54th part of an 
inch in height, and the sayeth part of an inch 
in thickness. Behold our enemy! 

| And if we can not kill this thing, then the 
| merry industry founded by Noah and Bacchus, 
| the promise of the fruit clusters from the land 
of promise, the blossoming in June and the pur- 
png in August, the joyous vintage, the ruddy 
| press-floor and the bubbling vat, the miracle of 
Cana and parable of the vine, the poetry, im- 
agery, and song, and all that comes to us from 
afar telling of wine—wine the restorer—wine the 
sustainer—wine the enlivener—are made for- 
eign and remote to the generations of this con- 
tinent forever by the interposition of a micro- 
scopic stool of an infinitesimal toad! 





FAREWELL TO MAY. 


Among the falling apple flowers 

The mated robins sing; 

The hyacinths are fading fast— 

It is the last of Spring; 

Its sweet, last day! ‘Oh, why, 

Fair maiden May,” we sigh, 

** Wilt thou not linger?” Hush! for June 
Delays until she goes ; 

And we must see the violets fade 

Before we pluck a rose. 


"Tis only losing we can win, 
And giving ‘we can take; 
Our pleasures, tarrying too long, 
Our sorest trials make. 
The hearts that grieve to lose thee, May, 
| Would sorrow more to have thee stay. 
Farewell, farewell, then, gentle Spring! 
Our blessing with thee goes; 
Above the withering violets 
| We see the opening rose! 
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> - 7 > years older than myself, who was suffering great- 
THE STORY OF SIX WEEKS. ly in body and wind. wis ordered to rye 
HAD lived my life of twenty years in the | West-of-England watering-place by her med- 
cathedral town of which my father, Doc-| ical attendant. She was that most miserable 
tor Dennet—Doctor of Music—was the renown- | of all women, a deserted, unloved wife; and 
ed organist: lived it quietly and uneventfully, | about the time of which I write she had been 
when ¢. change came that wrested my girlhood | compelled by her own family to institute legal 
from me, and made me what I am now—a wo- | proceedings against her husband with a view to 
man of the world. | obtaining a divorce. He had openly left her, 
My father was not only a renowned organist, | and another woman was living with him as his 
but he was a very justly celebrated teacher | wife; therefore my poor, unhappy friend, Mrs. 
of music, and an author of considerable repute. | Bellamy, had a strong case to go into court with, 
The subjects on which he chiefly exercised his | and naturally won it. 
pen were connected with the science of the art We reached Dawlish the last day of July, 
he loved so well. His treatise on thorough | and took up our abode in quarters that had been 
bass and his essay on harmony marked an epoch | secured for us in a whitewashed cottage-villa 
in the musical literature of our country; con-| that stood some way back from the sea, on the 
sequently his position socially was very superior | bank of that trickling “ Dawlish-water” which 
to that which was ordinarily held by organists, | so exquisitely divides the two portions of one 
however proficient, thirty years ago. of the prettiest places on the coast of Devon. 
Doctor Dennet being what he was, I, his only | And here, the following day, we quite settled 
daughter, was early imbued with a great loving | down comfortably to our several occupations in 
admiration for the literary part of his profession | our respective sitting-rooms ; for my father had 
—an admiration that roused the spirit of emu- | counseled me never to give up the boon of many 
lation which is inherent in every feminine breast, | hours’ solitude every day, for reading and writ- 
and made me, too, long to make something or | ing purposes, while I could secure it. 
somebody “ fumous by my pen.” Behold us, then, as we were in those days at the 
Though we were living a hundred miles from | commencement of the six weeks whose story I 
London, which was then, as now, the great cen- | am about to tell. Flora Bellamy lying on the 
tre of literary and artistic life and activity, still | sofa, with a newspaper in her hand (she could 
we were held to be within reach by many of | not concentrate her attention on any thing of a 
those who were giants in those days. As a| less ephemeral nature), in a loose white wrap- 
curly-headed, starry-eyed little child, I was ac- | per trimmed with ribbons as blue as her eyes; 
customed to be patted on the head by the men! a sweet, pale, Madonna-faced woman, with 
whose names were familiar as household words | soft, shining bands of nut-brown hair brought 
to the great masses of the cultivated British | low on her forehead; with a form that was 
public. And as a young girl I was suffered, | meant by nature to be rounded and generously 
even encouraged, to throw myself into all the | full, but that was now attenuated by anxiety 
intellectual discussions which took place at our | and suspense; a woman with a voice like a sil- 
house with interest and avidity. | ver bell, and with a manner that was full of lit- 
The scribbling dementia seized me at a very | tle subtle flatteries and caresses to those about 
early age. But my crude and immature efforts | her. Altogether a decided contrast to myself. 
were wisely condemned to the flames by my | I had inherited from my mother, who died when 
father, who spared no pains in cultivating my | I was a child, and who had been married and 
taste and widening my understanding. I was | idolized for her almost Cleopatra-like beauty, a 
a voracious and insatiable reader, and the lim- | fiery ardor of purpose, which expressed itself in 
its he set to my range were so wide that I never | my physique. Though not above the middle 
transgressed them: a course I recommend to | height, I always gave people the impression 
every parent who values the integrity equally | that I was tall, in consequence of the way I had 
with the intellect of his child. The result of | of holding myself very erect, and keeping my 
his method with me was that when, at twénty, | head rather thrown back. The bronze-brown 
a tale in one volume of mine was published, it | hair, that had been curly when I was a child, was 
was received with a consideration by the critics | only wavy now; but it was long and luxuriant, 
that he, the most valued of them all, avowed to and I wore it rolled in soft coils round my head 
be no greater than its merits deserved. in a way that was unusual then, when leech-like 
I was a very happy girl when I first felt my- | curls, or braids brought down low on the cheek 
self authorized to write my imaginative ideas | in a line subversive of all beauty, were the fash- 
and make them public. Here, I thought, was | ions that obtained. My face was a small oval, 
a fathomless well of delight—a never-ending | and I had a clear, glowing, almost olive com- 
panorama of bliss stretched around me on all plexion, that gave me a southern look, which 
sides. ‘‘ Whatever comes,” I told myself, ‘‘I | was intensified by eyes of so dark a violet that 
shall always have this to turn to for comfort.” | they were often mistaken for black. 


And this was very remunerative too; for, girl I was very busy in my own room the morning 
as I was, I had touched a chord in people that | after our arrival at Dawlish, when I heard Flora’s 
thrilled most responsively. voice feebly calling me by name: ‘ Frances, 


About this time a friend of mine, some five , Frances, here’s a surprise!” I went in to her 
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at once, and she handed the Dawlish Gazette to | 


me. ‘Look among the arrivals at the Royal 


Hotel,” she said, “and you will see the names | 


of Mr. and Mrs. Winstanley, from the Isle of 
Wight. They’re my uncle and aunt.” 

‘*] suppose you are glad,” I said, half dis- 
contentedly. 
break wp our quiet,” 

She smiled at my impatience. ‘‘ When they 
know what your employments are they won't 
disturb them,” she said. , Then she went on, 
sadly: ‘‘ Poor things; ours will be a miserable 
meeting, for it was at their house I met Captain 
Bellamy, and from their house that I married 
him, We haven’t met since my misfortunes.” 
Then she shed a few tears, and I kissed her, 
and pitied her, and went back to my story in 
hand, to pen a sentence eloquent in its indigna- 
tion against man’s heartlessness. Unconscious- 
ly I was working some of the facts of my friend’s 
case, or, rather, some of the fancies I had about 
it, into fiction. 

My name was becoming known as a contrib- 
utor to one or two of the leading periodicals of 
that day; and when I went in to luncheon I was 
in high spirits, for I had just finished and posted 
a story into which I had thrown all my young 
nerve and vigor. ‘‘ How happy it makes you, 
Frances,” Flora said, half enviously ; “ you will 
always be able to shake off trouble, even if it 
comes upon you. What puzzles me is, how you 
can write love-stories when you have had no love 
experiences ; at least, J don’t know of your hav- 
ing had any: have you?” 


*¢ None,” I said, shaking my head, and laugh- | 


ing and blushing at having to make a confession 
of being unwooed as well as unwon. 

‘*T suppose, as you have finished your tale of 
bricks for the day, you won’t mind going with 
me to call on the Winstanleys this afternoon, 
will you, dear?” 

‘<T shall be delighted,’ I said; and accord- 
ingly we went. 

The meeting between the uncle and aunt and 
their poor deserted young niece was a heart- 
rending one. They were old people; and great 
grief, when expressed by old people whose feel- 
ings ought not to be harrowed up, is a very sad 
thing to witness. They evidently loved her as 
a daughter, and smarted, as parents might, at 
the slights and injuries she had received. I 
left them alone after a short time, and went out 
for a walk on the sands by myself. Lured on 
now by a piece of sea-weed, now by a crested 
wave, now by a swooping gull, and generally by 
the extreme beauty of the day and scenery, I 
found myself at length close to Teignmouth, 
and very tired. Taking out my watch I found 
that I could not possibly get back to Dawlish 
by our dinner-hour, seven o’clock ; and being 


hungry, and accustomed to act for myself, I | 


went into a pastry-cook’s, on the Dea, and or- 
dered a plate of cold chicken and ham and a 
glass of wine. 

While I was eating it, and laughing to my- 
self over the unorthodox nature of my repast 


‘* For my part, I’m sorry; they'll | 


and the state of consternation that Flora would 
be in, a gentleman sauntered into the shop and 
called for sherry and soda-water. Yes; He has 
come on the stage at last. In the story of Six 
| Weeks it was inevitable that “He” must appear 
sooner or later. 


He was a young, handsome, fair man— 
bronzed, apparently, by a foreign climate, but 
with crispy, blonde hair and large, light blue 
eyes. He was fashionably dressed in a morn- 
ing costume, and struck me altogether as being 
better style than any one else I had seen down 
|}here. I knew that both Dawlish and Teign- 
| mouth were full of visitors, and adjudged him 
} at once to be one of these latter, and not a son 
of the soil. 

Presently I had to pay for my refreshment, 
cease from my speculations respecting him, and 
start on my homeward walk. Icanghta glimpse 
of myself in a large pier-glass as I walked out of 
| the shop, and I blushed a gratified blush at per- 

ceiving how very pretty I was looking. Aspir- 
| ing authoress as I was I was always quite alive 
to the claims of the toilet, and to-day my brown 
| holland dress and jacket, thickly braided with 
| white, and my little cavalier hat and feather, 
| were particularly becoming to me. (N.B.—I 
was very much given in those days to making 
| myself the ground-work, as it were, of ever; 
| heroine, until my readers must have been rather 
| tired of my bronze-brown hair and vivacious 
| expression.) That parting glance sent me out 
| on my homeward walk with a brighter red in my 
| cheeks, and a quicker throb at my heart, and a 
greater spirit of conjecture rife in me as to 
|} whether that man had thought as well of me 
jas I had thought of him. 

| Glancing back once as I was pausing to look 
[at the gallant ‘‘ white horses” that were coming 
| 


rolling in, I saw that he was behind me, walk- 
ing along leisurely, oblivious of me in a well- 
| bred manner, as if we had been in Regent Street. 
| He passed me presently, walking with a 
slinging stride that showed off his fine athletic 
figure admirably. I began to wonder about 
(him. Who and what was he? Had he a wife, 
| or a love, or was he fancy-free yet? What 
had brought him to Dawlish? for he looked in 
| perfect health—very far from needing the re- 
| storatives of sea-air. Above all, was I seeing 
| the last of him now as he turned the corner of 
| that jutting rock and passed out of sight? 

It was nearly half past eight when I reached 
home, and Flora was, as I had anticipated, in 
despair. ‘‘I made sure you had got on that 
sea-wall and fallen into the water. Never do it, 

Frances. I have been in an agony, and have 
‘begun a hundred letters to your father in im- 
agination, telling him of your accident.” Then 
she forgave me, and I told her ‘‘ my adventure,” 
as I termed it already. 

I noticed that the interest she took in my re- 
cital was of a very flaccid order, and when I had 
| concluded she explained why it was so by saying: 
| ‘I have hardly heard a word, dear; I have 
been thinking so much about the Winstanleys.” 


| 
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«* Are those old people alone ?” I asked. and knew the reason why I bore them so well, 
“No; their son is with them for six weeks. | and appreciated it. In vain I struggled against 
Such a dear fellow he is, or used to be, when I | the infatuation. It grew upon me; and when 
knew him. He’s a clerk in the Treasury.” at the end of a fortnight he was called to town 
“Did you see him to-day after I left?” for a few days, the world seemed to have grown 
-*No; he was out.” Then she leaned back | suddenly dark. 
and closed her eyes, and appeared to go to| Even during these few days of his absence I 
sleep; and I quietly went off to read for a could not resume the avoextions in which I had 
couple of hours. but the other day delighted. I gauged all things 
I was engaged at that time in a course of | by his taste now, and with all his delicate atten- 
reading which interested me deeply, namely, | tions to me he had never shown any interest in 
the biographies and principal works of the dram- | my literary efforts. Indeed the night before 
atists of the seventeenth century, with a view to | he left, when we had all been down on the 
writing a series of essays on them. I meant | beach together, he had taken my hand that 
this to be my next literary work, and was bend- | was covered with sand and sea-weed, and said: 
ing my mind very earnestly to the task that was | ‘‘I would rather see this bit of a hand in this 
really a labor of love for me; and so my “ two | state than with one spot of ink on it.” 


hours” prolonged themselves far into the night. ‘¢ But I never ink my fingers,” I had expos- 
When I rose up at last, wearied and heated, to | tulated. 
go to bed, I opened the window and leaned out ‘Don’t you? I thought authoresses always 


for a minute or two to refresh myself, and there, | did; inked their fingers and wore dowdy dress- 
just opposite to our house, smoking a cigar, | es, and were generally regardless of their per- 
and apparently watching Dawlish-water as it | sonal appearance,” he said, laughingly. 
trickled by, was the gentleman I had seen that} “‘ Ah, vanity is not extinct in me,” I said, 
afternoon, | gayly; but gayly as I spoke I felt a pang that 
The natural frivolous, girlish thought that | he should, even jestingly, suppose that I should 
came into my mind at once was: “ He noticed | grow dowdy and unattractive. 
me more than I thought; he has been watch- It was of no use! I could not write or read, 
ing me while I have been reading.” In an-! or think of any thing save him. His absence 
other moment I had softly closed the window, | gave me no more time than had been my por- 
drawn the curtains, and crept up to bed. tion while he was at Dawlish. That unruly 
The next day I was introduced to him as| palpitation of the heart which made life seem 
Mr, Augustus Winstanley, and the romance of | one throb to me now effectually prevented my 
my life began. | “inking my fingers” or doing any thing else 
It came to pass that he was with us a great | that involved mental labor. In vain my fa- 
deal, for he was Flora’s first-cousin, and so no! ther wrote to me and besought me to “ report 
difficulties intervened in the way of our meet-| progress.” In vain he and other old friends 
ing. He had that gentle, deferential manner | of mine sent me tempting packages of books 
which is so winning to women; and he con-| fresh from the binder’s hand. I could only 
trasted vividly with the men I had known pre- | think of my love, and as I could neither read 
viously, who had been men of learning and of | nor write of it, I would not read nor write of 
letters, and not men of fashion. My fever of | aught else. 
first love was soon at its height. Frequently} What chivalric, feminine, feeble plans I made 
he was my sole companion, for Flora was too | in those days to be sure! I was going to work 
weak to sit out upon the sands for hours as we | in secret (when I could command time and my 
did ; and then I would be steeped in a delicious | own feelings) until I made myself famous, and 
stupor, from which I would rouse myself with | then I was going (figuratively) to lay that fame 
a start to remember that I was passing another | at his feet. I resolved to deck myself in the 
idle day, and that my knowledge of the drama- | brightest and most attractive garbs of the pe- 
tists of the seventeenth century was not deepen- | riod—not out of vanity, but out of my intense 
ing. I could not concentrate my thoughts or | feminine desire to appear fair in his eyes. He 
attention on any thing but him. My books and | was not a rich man—he had told me this in the 
my pen were alike neglected. I felt that all | course of conversation about nothing particular 
my former pictures of love had been empty and | on more than one occasion himself; I would 
expressionless, no more like the real thing than| work for him! ‘‘ He was in no haste to mar- 
I was like my former self. I arose from dreams | ry,” I had heard his mother say; I would wait 
of him to long to see him so fervently that I | forhim. Meanwhile I dreamed and idled away 
could not eat my breakfast. I was wildly im- | my time, and became captious in my demeanor 
patient for our morning walk, that we might | toward Flora. 
meet him; that I might hear the sound of his *¢ You're a little humbug, like the majority 
voice, and feel the touch of his hand for one | of girls, after all, Frances,” she would say to 
moment. When Flora would say, “ Frances! me. ‘‘ You profess to be earnest and busy and 
bears the interruptions that I have brought | absorbed in your books and literary pursuits 
upon her so much better than I thought she | when you're with people with whom such pro- 
would, Gus,” I used to feel my face burn with | fessions take, but directly you get away from 
the thought that he was reading my feelings, | them you're as absolutely idle as mindless me ; 
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much you have got up about the dramatists of 
the seventeenth century since you have been 
here, for instance!” 

‘* T must have time to digest what I have read 
before I begin writing about it—even you will 
allow that,” I retorted. 

“The process of digestion is a rather long 
one,” she said, dryly. ‘*‘ However, all I can 
hope is that your fit of masterly inactivity will 
last—it gives me more of your companionship.” 

The day after this conversation he came back 
to Dawlish, and the old habits were resumed. 
Flora seemed to me to give way daily more and 
more to the languor under which she was labor- 
ing, and Mr. Winstanley and I were thus thrown 
more and more together without the saving pres- 
ence of a third. 

** How much longer are you going to remain 
at Dawlish?” he asked me one evening when 
he had persuaded me to step out through the 
French window of Mrs. Bellamy’s sitting-room 
and walk up and down in front of the house, 
while Flora tried to recruit her strength by a 
sleep on the sofa. 

** How much longer? Qh, three weeks I be- 
lieve,” I said. 

He paused, and, by the light of the moon, 
made an entry in his note-book. Then he 
laughed and rejoined me, and I asked him 
what he was taking notes about. 

‘** Before you leave Dawlish I am going to 
take a most important step—the most import- 
ant a man can take, I think,” he replied. And 
then he offered me his arm, and as I laid my 
hand upon it he said: 

‘**T registered a vow to take this step under 
the purest light that can shine upon the world; | 
that ought to be a good omen, ought it not? 

Tell me, you little romancist ?” 

I trembled in every limb, but I steadied my 
tongue to say, 


“IT think so;” and soon after that, with my 
heart full of happiness, we went in to tea, and 
by-and-by Flora roused herself and sang to us, 
and I sat in the shade of the window curtains 
and thought how I loved him! how I loved 
him! and how worthless every thing else in 
the world was compared to that love. 

The next day my father sent me a copy of a 
new work by a lady who justly ranked highly 
in the literary world. We all read the book 
with interest, and it pained and surprised me 
to hear him presently speak of it with an ex- 
pression of strong distaste. 

‘* Thank the Lord she isn’t my wife!” he said. 

“Would you not be proud? Oh, you would 
be proud of her!” I ejaculated, impetuously, 
while Flora laughed. 

‘*Not a bit of it. I’m of the opinion of the 
old fellow in ‘The Last of the Barons,’ who 
says it’s enough for a gentlewoman to know how 
‘to spin and be virtuous.’ You say this book 
has been ‘ well received.’ Heavens and earth! 
I should go mad to read even favorable remarks 
made by cads of the press about my wife; such 
‘fame’ would be infamy to me.” 


| 
| 


| ure, and domestic goddess! 
| sacrifice myself in every way. 


es 
| He spoke very strongly and earnestly, and | 
abjured literature at once. The following day 
I wrote and told my father that, ‘‘ on further 
consideration, I did not deem myself competent 
to undertake the task of critically reviewing the 
lives and writings of the dramatists of the sey- 
enteenth century ;” and then I went on to add, 
in a very priggish way, that ‘‘I thought a wo- 
man should never strive to shine out of her own 
domestic sphere.” My cheeks burned as I re- 
flected on what would probably be my father’s 
facial and verbal expression as he read this 
twaddle ; but they paled directly afterward with 
the delicious pallor of love as I thought of how 
perfectly and entirely Mr. Winstanley would 
agree with my sentiments. ; 

I could fill three volumes easily with a his- 
tory of the thoughts and emotions that went to 
the making up of the sum of the days of the 
remaining three weeks. But I find it difficult 
to indicate, much less to fully express them, 
within the limits of a short story in one chapter. 
Probably that I am restricted to these limits js 
a boon and a blessing to my readers, to whom 
the subtle analysis of a young girl’s heart might 
not be an attractive thing. However that be, 
the onus is upon me of doing the best I can for 
and with my materials and the space they may 


occupy. 


silent vows you must have felt me utter as | 
strolled along your brink, in a state of intellect- 
ual coma, in the soft, warm evening air! I was 
going to be such a wife, such a household treas- 


Dawlish-water! Dawlish-water! how many 


I was going to 

Had I not al- 
ready offered up my schemes of ambition on the 
altar of his high-minded and refined (?) preju- 
dices? What a fool Iwas! But still, “ for a’ 


that and a’ that,” I would rather my daughter 


should develop into such another confiding fool 
than that she should grow up a prudent, calcu- 
lating girl, distrusting every thing save expe- 
diency. 

My heart thrilled as it took in and appreciated 
the perfect approbation with which the old Win- 
stanleys regarded ourintimacy. I could not be 


| blind to their palpable observance of all that 


was going on. They joked me delicately and 
mildly about the hardship it would be to *‘ Gus,” 
as they all called him, to return to his official 
duties, ‘They bade me arrange our little daily 
schemes of pleasure with him, They presup- 
posed my interest in all that concerned him— 
in the property that would be his, the family 
connections, the prospects of promotion. In 
short, they identified me with him completely. 


| And still Flora made no sign of seeing any thing 
| or suspecting any thing. 


I lived a lifetime in 
those few weeks. He revolutionized all my 
ideas, and reorganized them, without seeming 
to trouble himself much. He taught me to 
think lightly of those I had hitherto revered or 
admired: taught me to think lightly of them, 
not by abusing them, or even laughing at them, 
but simply by letting me understand that he had 
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never heard of them; that they were not in his 
world; that they were outside and utterly be- 
yond the pale of his sympathies. ‘* Where do 
those fellows put themselves ?” he would ask, in 
accents of most sublime indifference. ‘They 
never go any where. J don’t meet them.” 
When he would say that, I, weak woman that 
[ was, would blush for my former friends—for 
the men who could not pervade the pitiful 
haunts of fashion, not for Mr. Winstanley. 

How did he obtain this influence over me? 
I was infinitely cleverer than he was; and I 
knew, at the time that I was most abject to 
him, that I was the cleverer of the two. And 
vet, for all this knowledge, he had the power 
over me of putting me down or lifting me up 
just as he listed. I loved him, and believed 
that he would make me happy by-and-by when 
I should be wholly his, though he did not make 
me happy now. Fond, futile, foolish belief, 
born of that besotted credulity which submerges 
the intellect of the cleverest woman when once 
Love saps her strength! | 

I think one of his charms to me was his in- | 
vincible good temper. Nothing fretted him. 
He was never peevish and irritable about trifles ; 






















I had frequently winced under a sense of incon- | 
gruity when I had witnessed a fit of petulance | 
in some man whose strength on some given 

subject was as the strength of ten. Gus Win- | 
stanley’s good temper was proverbial. _Inferi- 
ors, servants, satellites of all kinds adored him. 
He had the winning word and the winning way. 









lim with their little attentions; and it seemed 






descending that I followed the example of the 
little children as far as worshiping him too 
went. 

One night—the night before his six weeks’ 
leave of absence from the Treasury expired—he 










some message which involved the necessity of 





verbal reply. 
expressive of dissatisfaction at this necessity ; 
but at last gave way to it affably, saying that 
if he would stay and dine with us, and escort 
her to his mother afterward, she would go with- 
outamurmur, And when he agreed, she said: 









back and take care of Frances, Gus.” And as 
he acquiesced in this arrangement, I felt that 
my fate would be sealed that night. 

What a dinner that was! The viands and 
wine were food and nectar fit for the gods, I 
felt. It came to an end at last—not a bit too 
soon for me, though, for I was longing for Flora 










tell me the story of his love. 






and I did hear it. 






stood in the lamp-lighted room just for a mo- 


ment previous to going away. 
thrown a black lace mantilla over her. head, 
and her fair beauty shone out from its folds 
like a rose. 
her adjust it. 
looking young Englishman! 
with pride as I looked at him, and I felt how 
inferior all the literary triumphs I had once 
hoped to gain were to the hope I now had that 
he was going to crown me with the avowal of 
his love. 


Little children worshiped him, and pestered | 


to me so grand a thing on his part to be so con- | 


came in just as we were about to sit down to | 
dinner, with some message from his mother— 


Flora going over to her aunt and giving a} 
Mrs. Bellamy made a little face, | 


‘* And while I am with aunt, you must come | 


to go away, and for her cousin to come back and | 
I had a strong | 
presentiment that I should hear it that night ; | 


They made a charming picture when they 









Flora had 


He stood by her trying to help 
Such a fine, stalwart, splendid- 
My heart beat 


I watched them from the window as they 


went away from the house—Flora, with her al- 
ways faltering steps, resting and steadying her- 
self on his arm. 
I thought, affectionately ; and I was glad that 
she was so lovely, in order that I might feel 
that he had deemed my charms superior to 
hers; for was she not free to be chosen and 
wooed now? 


‘* She will be my cousin soon,” 


He came back in about twenty minutes, look- 


ing agitated, and he joined me at the window at 
once. 
abruptly; ‘‘tell me; shall I be fortunate in all 
I am going to seek to-night ? 
you to be the sibyl to prophesy good fortune 
and there was a great charm to me in this, for | for me.” 


** Tell my fortune by the stars,” he said, 


I should like 


‘Tf I were you I should have no doubt, no 


fear, no misgiving,” I said, trying to laugh as I 
looked up at the shining worlds above us, and 
pretended to humor his fancy. 
away and seated myself at a little distance, for 
he was nothing to me yet, while to my heart he 
was every thing. 


Then I turned 


“Sing to me, will you, Miss Dennet? sing 


that ‘ Message’ of Blumenthal’s, or the ‘ Beloved 
Eye, beloved Star,’ that I heard you singing 
like an angel the other night,” he said, follow- 
ing me, and compelling me to meet his eyes. 


“It was Flora you heard singing that,” I 


stuttered. ‘‘ Don’t make me sing, Mr. Win- 
stanley; don’t ask me to sing,” I went on plead- 
ing. 


“*Then talk to me!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ For 


God’s sake don’t let me stand still and think !” 


Startled and frightened by I knew not what, 


with all my faculties strung up to the uttermost 
by hope and love and expectation, and yet 
with a dull, deadening possibility of despair and 
disappointment hanging over me, I still strove 


to obey him. I tried to talk, but I could not. 
My mind and my tongue both refused to act; 
and at length both of us went to the window 
again, and stood there looking out, steeped in 
silence. 

Was he mad? WasIafool? Had he played 
with me? Had I deceived myself? I asked 
myself these and a hundred other kindred ques- 
tions as I stood there during the awful ten min- 
utes that ensued. Then he spoke. ‘ Have I 
been here with you half an hour, Miss Dennet ?” 
he asked, quickly. 

I shook my head. 

‘* Heaven be merciful, how the time lags!” 
he muttered. ‘I have permission to go for 
her to hear my sentence in half an hour from 
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the time of my coming back here.” Then he| I will finish the story; I will tell out the talo 
commenced walking up and down the room, tw my disappointment and mistake, and thei; 
and I stood still in dumb despair. mutual love and happiness. ‘They came back 
by-and-by. His mother—her aunt—had no: 

| added her’ solicitations to her son’s in yain, 
aided me in seeing her, for of course you saw—” | They came back together, happy, betrothed, to 
I interrupted him with an ejaculation: ‘Oh, | tell me that he had loved Flora before she he- 
Mr. Winstanley, don’t say I have done any thing | came Mrs. Bellamy, and that her divorce had 


? 


—please don’t! 


Presently he came up to me. 
‘““You have always been my friend; always 





been the signal for him to attempt to rehabili- 
‘*You have only done what all good women | tate his happiness. She had had scruples for 

do at some time in their lives,” he said, looking | long time. Especially had she deemed it prob 
impatiently down in the direction where his mo- | able that her aunt would not approve of such a 
ther lived. ‘‘ You have helped on a true love | marriage for her son. But the aunt had ban- 
affair; I can’t stand this any longer.” 


r- 


Then | ished all these scruples during that long inte) 
he seized his hat and rushed out of the house, | view they two had had this night. And they 
and I was left alone to ponder over his words, | were engaged, and very happy now. . 
and to make what I could out of them and his He went back to town the next day, radiant, 
actions, better tempered, and more agreeable than eyer, 
What true love affair? Whose true love af-|I staid with Flora till her health was quite re- 
fair had I ‘* helped on.” My own? No, not | stored, and then I went back to my home. 

my own, not my own! I realized this in a mo- It was a long time before I took an inter- 
mentary burst of such agony as I can never feel lest in any of my old pursuits. The ghost of 
again; because, you see, this was the waking | that feverishly happy time at Dawlish wonk 
from my first, my freshest love-dream. ‘Then | rise up and mock me so cruelly. But our best 
[ sat down in a deep lethargy of pain, to wait | friend Time has brought me to feel that I may 
for what would come next; and to remember | do some good in my generation still, though it 
how shamefully, how vainly, I had wasted my | will not be as a wife; which is a conclusion I 
precious hours of youth and health and strength | should have deemed it a very sad thing to come 
at Dawlish. 





to before those six weeks at Dawlish. 








BORDER REMINISCENCES. 
By RANDOLPH B. MARCY, U.S.A. 





XVIL—STORY OF MRS. L-—’S CAPTURE AND | authorities that Texas has become incorpora- 

ESCAPE. ted into the Union, that we are now one and 

- tye verity of the somewhat paradoxical | the same nation, and that they would not be 

adage that ‘‘truth is sometimes stranger | allowed to make any discrimination between 
than fiction,” was never more strikingly pre-| the people of the two sections. Yet they do 
sented to my mind than upon an occasion when | not seem to comprehend the existing r lations, 
listening to a detailed account of the capture by | and the antagonistic attitude assumed by Texas 
the Comanches of a woman upon the Texas! toward the United States during the rebellion, 
border, and the unparalleled achievements, suf- | which the Indians were perfectly cognizant of, 
ferings, and fortitude connected with her cap-| only served to confirm their previous impres- 
tivity and her subsequent escape therefrom. sions, that there was no real national unity es- 

In order that the reader may get a full un- | tablished between us. 
derstanding and appreciation of the facts as These nomads range over a vast extent of 
they occurred, a few explanatory observations | country about the waters of the Arkansas and 
upon the peculiar features of the country where | Red rivers, hundreds of miles removed from all 
the scenes were enacted, and the character of | white settlements; and in this unfrequented 
its population, seem indispensable. district they leave their women and children 
Before the inhabitants of Texas surrendered | while absent upon protracted raids into Texas 
the sovereignty of their republic, by contribu- | and Mexico. 

ting their rising ‘‘lone star” emblem to swell In the execution of their atrocious ravages 
and emblazon the constellation of the glorious | they are always well mounted, and pass stealth- 
Union galaxy, and, indeed, for many years pre- | ily along outside of the populated sections of 
vious to the achievement of their independence | the country, until they learn from their scouts 
from Mexican rule, they were continually sub-| when a favorable opportunity offers for the 
jected to the merciless and bloody incursions of | accomplishment of their purposes, when, like 
those barbarous freebooters of the plains, the | tigers pouncing upon their prey, they swoop in 
Comanches and Kiowas, who have to this day| upon their unwary victims, murdering and 
kept up their outrages upon the border occu-| scalping the men, and making captive the wo- 

pants of that State, in absolute defiance of all} men and children, whom with their booty they j 
the efforts of our government to prevent them. | carry hurriedly away to their distant haunts, 

They have repeatedly been informed by our! where it is impossible to track or pursue them. 
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The chronicles of the wars between the early | struments of torture called corsets, into an out- 
colonists of New England and the aborigines line entirely at variance with the inimitable 
abound in thrilling narrations of heroic deeds | model designed by the Almighty in his own 
and sufferings, of miraculous escapes from tor- | perfect image; neither had she sacrificed her 
ture and the stake, as well as of the marvelous | natural hair to the feverish, steaming ordeal 
fortitude and courage evinced upon many occa- | of attaching to the back of her head a fish-net, 
sions by the women of that eventful era; but I | stuffed out with a huge coil of flax or defunct 
have yet to learn any thing, either from history | hair cable. She was no slave to such senseless 
or romance, that impressed me as being more | and disgusting mandates of fashion, and suf- 
remarkable or more deserving of commendation fered her long glossy locks to hang in massive 
than the signal exploit of mental and physical waving curls all over her shoulders. 


valor and endurance which [I am about to re- Her features were regular and classic, and 
late, and which can substantially be vouched | the glances from her jet-black eyes, surmounted 
for by several creditable living witnesses. by exquisitely penciled brows, were, when she 


Beyond the extreme outer line of settlements | was excited, as vivid and piercing as the daz- 
in Western Texas, near the head waters of the | zling scintillations from calcium lights. 
Colorado River, and in one of the remotest and Her complexion did not carry that pallid, 
most sequestered sections of that sparsely pop- | sickly hue so characteristic of city women; nei- 
ulated district, there lived, in 1867, an enter- | ther had she been inducted into the mysteries 
prising pioneer by the name of Babb, whose | of rouge, cosmetics, or other appliances of the 
besetting propensity and ambition consisted in | toilet; for her cheeks required no such artifi- 
pushing his fortunes a little further toward the | cial adornment. By constant impact with the 
setting sun than any of his neighbors, the near- | salubrious prairie breezes they had become 
est of whom, at the time specified, was some | tinged with a shade of rich brown, and when 
fifteen miles in his rear. under the influence of excitement or exercise, 

This proximity did not afford him quite as | the rapid pulsations of crimson pigment, which 
much “ elbow-room” as he would have desired, | flashed from her heart beneath her transparent 
for he was decidedly averse to human attrition, | skin, rendered her complexion more beautiful 
and the jostling consequent upon closely packed | than any thing within the power of art. 
communities ; but he was a kind and indulgent Her costume was designed and made for 
husband, and cheerfully suffered this little in- | comfort and use, without regard to the arbi- 
convenience for the gratification of his better | trary dictates of fashion. ‘There were no elab- 
half, who was rather more fond of society than | orate puckered frills, flounces, furbelows, or 
himself, and objected to going any farther away | dromedary-like humps to load down or deform 
from the settlements. her person; nor was the crown of her head 

The household of the borderer consisted of | surmounted by a Tyrolese doll’s hat; yet the 
his wife, three small children, and a female | toute-ensemble of her limited wardrobe was come- 


friend by the name of L——, who, having pre- | ly and appropriate. 
viously lost her husband, was passing the sum-| Besides her other personal attractions she is 
mer with the family. | said to have possessed a large element of viva- 


As this woman is the heroine of our narra- | cious, social bonhomie—a spontaneous Di Ver- 
tive, and performed a conspicuous ré/e in the | non-like abandon, which attracted and fasci- 
exciting scenes I shall attempt to depict, a brief | nated all who came within the sphere of its 
description of her person and characteristics | influence. 
seems to be apropos in this connection. She probably seldom, if ever, during the en- 

She is represented as having been, at the | tire course of her life, rode in a carriage; and 
period alluded to, about twenty-five years of | the only means of locomotion familiar to her, 
age, with an erect and somewhat commanding | aside from that bestowed upon her by the Cre- 
presence, but possessing eminently a graceful | ator, was upon horseback. 
feminine person of rather less than medium At an early age she had been taught to ride, 
proportions ; yet she was no delicate, ethereal, | and in after-life it had been one of her chief 
hot-house exotic, who required constant shelter | sources of pleasure to mount her horse in the 
and protection from every unusual atmospheric | cool of the morning, and gallop away for miles 
asperity. On the contrary, she was a veritable | over the verdure-clad expanse of the plains, 
type of our vigorous, self-reliant, border wo- | where the spicy aroma from an ocean of fra- 
men, who encounter danger or the vicissitudes | grant flowers saturated the entire atmosphere 
of weather without quailing. with a pungent and exhilarating perfume, and 

Born and nurtured upon the remotest front- | where her free, independent, and fearless na- 
ier, she inherited a robust constitution, and | ture had ample scope. 
her active life in the exhilarating prairie air} In the saddle she felt perfectly self-confident ; 
served to develop and mature into perfect sym- | and while dashing at full speed over the geatle 
metry and beauty a healthy womanly physique, | undulations of the prairie upon her favorite 
which is rarely met with in the impure and_ horse, her long locks streaming in unconfined 
enervating atmosphere of the cities. luxuriance in the breeze, and her lithe, supple 

The contour of her naturally graceful figure | person yielding in centaur-like unison with ev- 
had not been squeezed and warped by those in- | ery movement, pulsation, and breath of the 
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generous reer that shared her enthusiasm, 
she presented an equestrian model of bewitch- 
ing beauty and grace. 

The cares, perplexities, and luxuries of civil- | 
ized society were unknown to her, yet she was 
contented and happy; and here she would prob- 
ably have passed the remainder of her days had 


| of horror, which disclosed her hiding-place to 
| the barbarians, and they instantly vaulted up 
| the ladder ; overpowered and tied her ; 


then 
dragging her rudely down, they placed her, 


with the two elder children, upon horses, and 
hurriedly set off to the north, leaving the in- 


| fant child unharmed, and clasping the mangled 


nothing occurred to break in upon the monot- | corpse of its murdered parent. 


ony of her career. | 


But, alas! like the capricious mutations of | 
all other human calculations, the current of her 
peaceful and innocent avocations and pastimes | 
was destined soon to encounter a most abrupt 
and unforeseen interruption, the details of which 
will constitute the burden of the following nar- 
rative, which was related to me by the agent of 
the very Indians concerned, and may therefore 
be relied upon for truth and accuracy. 

Upon one bright and lovely morning in June, 
1867, the adventurous borderer before mention- 
ed set out from his home with some cattle for a 
distant market, leaving his family in possession 
of the ranch, without any male protectors from 
Indian marauders. 

They did not, however, entertain any serious 
apprehensions of molestation in his absence, as 
no hostile Indians had as yet made their ap- 
pearance in that particular locality ; and every 
thing passed on quietly for several days, until 
one morning, while the women were busily oc- 
cupied with their domestic affairs in the house, 
the two oldest children, who were playing out- 
side, called to their mother, and informed her 
that some mounted men were approaching from 
the prairie. On looking out she perceived, to 
her astonishment, that they were Indians com- 
ing upon the gallop, and already very near the 
house. This gave her no time to make ar- 
rangements for defense; but she screamed to 
the children to run in for their lives, as she de- 
sired to bar the door, being conscious of the fact 
that the prairie warriors seldom attack a house 
that is closed, fearing, doubtless, that it may be | 
occupied by armed men, who might give them 
an unwelcome reception. 

The children did not, however, obey the | 
command of their mother, believing the stran- 
gers to be white men, and the door was left 
open. As soon as the alarm was given Mrs. 
L- sprang up a ladder into the loft, and con- 
cealed herself in such a position that she could, 
through cracks in the floor, see all that passed 
beneath. 

Meantime the savages came up, seized and 
bound the two children outdoors, and entering 
the house, rushed toward the young child, which 
the terror-stricken mother struggled frantically | 
to rescue from their clutches; but they were | 
too much for her, and tearing the infant from 
her arms, they dashed it upon the floor; then 
seizing her by the hair, they wrenched back her 
head and cut her throat from ear to ear, putting 
her to death instantaneously. 

Mrs. L , who was anxiously watching their 
proceedings from the loft, witnessed the fiend- 
ish tragedy, and uttered an involuntary shriek | 








In accordance with their usual practice, they 
traveled as rapidly as their horses could carry 
them for several consecutive days and nights, 
only making occasional short halts to graze and 
rest their animals, and get a little sleep them- 
selves, so that the unfortunate captives neces- 
sarily suffered indescribable torture from harsh 
treatment, fatigue, and want of sleep and food. 


| Yet they were forced by the savages to continue 


on day after day and night after night for many, 
many weary miles toward the ‘‘ Staked Plain,” 


| crossing en route the Brazos, Wachita, Red, Ca- 


nadian, and Arkansas rivers, several of which 


| were at swimming stages. 


The warriors guarded their captives very close- 
ly until they had gone so great a distance from 
the settlements that they imagined it impossible 
for them to make their escape and find their 
way home, when they relaxed their vigilance 
slightly, and they were permitted to walk about 
a little within short limits from the bivouacs; 
but they were given to understand by unmis- 
takable pantomime that death would be the 
certain penalty of the first attempt to escape. 

In spite of this, Mrs. L , Who possessed a 
firmness of purpose truly heroic, resolved to seize 





| the first favorable opportunity to get away; and 


with this resolution in view, she carefully ob- 
served the relative speed and powers of endur- 


| ance of the different horses in the party, and 


noted the manner in which they were grazed, 
guarded, and caught; and upon a dark night, 


| after a long, fatiguing day’s ride, and while the 


Indians were sleeping soundly, she noiselessly 
and cautiously crawled away from the bed of 
her young companions, who were also buried in 
profound slumber, and going to the pasture- 
ground of the horses, selected the best, leaped 
upon his back, @ da gargon, with only a lariat 


| around his neck, and, without saddle or bridle, 


started quietly off at a slow walk in the direc- 
tion of the North Star, believing that this course 
would lead her to the nearest white habitations. 
As soon as she had gone out of hearing from 
the bivouac, without detection or pursuit, she 
accelerated the speed of the horse into a trot, 
then to a gallop, and urged him rapidly for- 
ward during the entire night. 

At dawn of day on the following morning she 


| rose upon the crest of an eminence overlooking 
| a vast area of bold prairie country, where, for 


the first time since leaving the Indians, she halt- 
ed, and, turning round, tremblingly cast a rapid 
glance to the rear, expecting to see the savage 


| blood-hounds in eager pursuit upon her track ; 


but, to her great joy and relief, not a single in- 
dication of a living object could be discerned 


| within the extended scope of her vision. She 
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breathed more freely now, but still did not feel 
safe from pursuit ; and the total absence of all 
knowledge of her whereabouts in the midst of 
the wide expanse of dreary prairie around her, 
with the uncertainty of ever again looking upon a 
friendly face, caused her to realize most vividly 
her own weakness and entire dependence upon 
the Almighty, and she raised her thoughts to 
Heaven in fervent supplication. 

The majesty and sublimity of the stupendous 
works of the great Author and Creator of the 
Universe, when contrasted with the insignifi- 
cance of the powers and achievements of a vivi- 
fied atom of earth modeled into human form, 
are probably under no circumstances more strik- 
ingly exhibited and felt than when one becomes 
bewildered and lost in the midst of the almost 
limitless amplitude of our great North American 
‘snampas,” where not a single footmark or oth- 
er trace of man’s presence or action can be dis- 
covered, and where the solitary wanderer is 
startled at the sound even of his own voice. 

The sensation of loneliness and despondency 
resulting from the appalling consciousness of 
being really and absolutely lost, with the real- 
ization of the fact that but two or three of the 
innumerable different points of direction em- 
braced within the circle of the horizon will serve 
to extricate the bewildered victim from the aw- 
ful doom of death by starvation, and in entire 
ignorance as to which of these particular direc- 
tions should be followed, without a single road, 
trail, tree, bush, or other landmark to guide 
or direct—the effects upon the imagination of 
this formidable array of disheartening circum- 
stances can be fully appreciated only by those 
who have been personally subjected to their in- 
fluence. 

A faint perception of the intensity of the 
mental torture experienced by these unfortu- 
nate victims may, however, be conjectured from 
the fact that their senses at such junctures be- 


come so completely absorbed and overpowered 


by the cheerless prospect before them that they 
oftentimes wander about in a state of temporary 
lunacy, without the power of exercising the 
slightest volition of the reasoning faculties, 

Such instances of mental alienation, as strange 
as it may appear, are by no means uncommon ; 
and I have myself seen several persons whose 
minds for days, after having been lost and found, 
were greatly deflected from the channels of san- 
ity. 

The inflexible spirit of the heroine of this 
narrative did not, however, succumb in the 
least to the imminent perils of the situation in 
which she found herself, and her purposes were 
carried out with a determination as resolute 
and unflinching as those of the Israelites in 
their protracted pilgrimage through the wilder- 
ness, and without the guidance of pillars of fire 
and cloud. 

The aid of the sun and the broad leaves of 
the pilot-plant by day, with the light of Po- 
laris by night, enabled her to pursue her unde- 
viating course to the north with as much accu- 


racy as if she had been guided by the magnetic 
needle. 

She continued to urge forward the generous 
steed she bestrode, who, in obedience to the 
will of his rider, coursed swiftly on hour after 
hour during the greater part of the day without 
the least apparent labor or exhaustion. 

It was a contest for life and liberty that she 
had undertaken, a struggle in which she re- 
solved to triumph or perish in the effort; and 
still the brave-hearted woman pushed on, until 
at length her horse began to show signs of ex- 
haustion, and as the shadows of evening began 
to appear he became so much jaded that it was 
difficult to coax or force him into a trot, and 
the poor woman began to entertain serious ap- 
prehensions that he might soon give out alto- 
gether and leave her on foot. 

At this time she was herself so much wea- 
ried and in want of sleep that she would have 
given all she possessed to have been allowed 
to dismount and rest; but unfortunately for 
her those piratical quadrupeds of the plains, 
the wolves, advised by their carnivorous in- 
stincts that she and her exhausted horse might 
soon fall an easy sacrifice to their voracious 
appetites, followed upon her track and came 
howling in great numbers around her, so that 
she dared not set her feet upon the ground, 
fearing they would devour her; and her only 
alternative was to continue urging the poor 
beast to struggle forward during the dark and 
gloomy hours of the long night, until at length 
she became so exhausted that it was only with 
the utmost effort of her iron will that she was 
enabled to preserve her balance upon the horse. 

Meantime the ravenous pack of wolves, be- 
coming more and more emboldened and im- 
patient as the speed of her horse relaxed, ap- 
proached nearer and nearer until, with their 
eyes flashing fire, they snapped savagely at the 
heels of the terrified horse, while at the same 
time they kept up their hideous concert like 
the howlings of ten thousand fiends from the 
infernal regions. 

Every element in her nature was at this fear- 
ful juncture taxed to its greatest tension, and 
impelled her to concentrate the force of all her 
remaining energies in urging and coaxing for- 
ward the wearied horse until, finally, he was 
barely able to reel and stagger along at a slow 
walk; and when she was about to give up in 
despair, expecting every instant that the ani- 
mal would drop down dead under her, the 
welcome light of day dawned in the eastern 
horizon and imparted a more cheerful and en- 
couraging influence over her, and, on looking 
around, to her great joy there were no wolves 
in sight. 

She now, for the first time in about thirty- 
six hours, dismounted ; and knowing that sleep 
would soon overpower her, and that the horse, 
if not secured, might escape or wander away, 
and there being no tree or other object to 
which he could be fastened, she with great 
presence of mind tied one end of the long 
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lariat to his neck, and with the other end around | forced, for the time, to forego her designs and 


ker waist dropped down upon the ground into 
a deep sleep, while the famished horse eagerly 
cropped the herbage around her. 

She was unconscious as to the duration of 
her slumber; but it must have been very pro- 
tracted to have compensated the demands of 
nature for the exhaustion induced by her pro- 
digious ride. 


Her sleep was sweet, and she dreamed of 


| 


craw] hastily back to her lodge. 

On a subsequent occasion, however, fortune 
favored her. She secured an excellent horse. 
and rode away in the direction from which she 
had observed the Indians returning to camp 
with the green corn. Under the certain guid- 
ance of the sun and stars, she was enabled to 


| pursue a direct bearing; and after three con- 


happiness and home, losing all consciousness 


of her actual situation until she was suddenly 
startled and aroused by the pattering sound of 
horses’ feet beating the earth on every side. 
Springing to her feet in the greatest possi- 
ble alarm, she found herself surrounded by a 
large band of savages, who commenced dancing 


around, flouting their war clubs in frightful 


proximity to her head while giving utterance 
to the most diabolical shouts of exultation. 
Her exceedingly weak and debilitated con- 
dition at this time, resulting from long absti- 
nence from food and unprecedented mental 
and physical trials, had wrought upon her 
nervous system to such an extent that she im- 


secutive days of rapid riding, anxiety, fatigue, 
and hunger, she arrived upon the border of a 
large river, flowing directly across her track. 
The stream was swollen to the top of its banks: 
the water coursed like a torrent through its chan- 
nel, and she feared her horse might not be able 
to stem the powerful current; but after sur- 
mounting the numerous perils and hardships 
she had already encountered, the dauntless wo- 


man was not to be turned aside from her inflex- 


agined the moment of her death had arrived, | 


and fainted. 
The Indians then approached, and, after she 


tunately was not far distant. They then turn- 
ed their prisoner over to the squaws, who gave 
her food and put her to bed; but it was sev- 
eral days before she was sufficiently recovered 
to be able to walk about the camp. 

She learned that her last captors belonged 
to ** Lone-Wolf’s” band of Kiowas. 

Although these Indians treated her with more 


| 


kindness than the Comanches had done, yet she | 


did not for an instant entertain the thought that 
they would ever voluntarily release her from 
bondage ; neither had she the remotest concep- 
tion of her present locality or of the direction 
x distance to any white settlement; but she 
iad no idea of remaining a slave for life, and 
resolved to make her escape the first practica- 
ble moment that offered. 

During the time she remained with these In- 
dians a party of men went away to the north, 
and were absent six days, bringing with them, 
on their return, some ears of green corn. She 
knew the prairie tribes never planted a seed of 


( 
} 
i 


. . 7 x } 
any description, and was, therefore, confident | 


|ible purpose by this formidable obstacle, and 
| she instantly dashed into the foaming ‘torrent, 


and by dint of encouragement and punishment, 
forced her horse through the stream, and landed 
safely upon the opposite bank. 

After giving her horse a few moments’ rest, 
she again set forward, and had ridden but a 
short Cistance when, to her inexpressible aston- 


jishment and delight, she struck a broad and 
revived, placed her again upon a horse and | 


rode away with her to their camp, which for- | evidence or trace of civilization she had seen 


well-beaten wagon-road; the first and only 


since leaving her home in Texas. 

Up to this joyful moment the indomitable 
inflexibility of purpose of our heroine had not 
faltered for an instant; neither had she suffered 
the slightest despondency, in view of the terri- 
ble array of disheartening circumstances that 
had continually confronted her; but when she 
realized the hopeful prospect before her of a 
speedy escape from the reach of her barbarous 
captors, and a reasonable certainty of an early 
reunion with people of her own sympathizing 
race, the feminine elements of her nature pre- 
ponderated, her stoical fortitude yielded to the 


| delightful anticipation ; and her joy was intens- 


| 


ified and confirmed by seeing at this moment a 
long train of wagons approaching over the dis- 
tant prairie. 

The spectacle overwhelmed her with ecstasy, 
and she wept tears of joy while offering up sin- 
cere and heart-felt thanks to the Almighty for 
delivering her from a bondage more dreadful 


| than death. 


+ . | 
the party had visited a white settlement, and 
that it was not over three days’ journey distant. | 
This was encouraging intelligence to her, and | 


she anxiously bided her time to depart. 
Late one night, after all had become hushed 


seemed auspicious for the consummation of her 
purposes, she stole carefully away from her bed, 
crept softly out to the herd of horses, and, after 
having caught and saddled one, was in the act 


of mounting, when a number of dogs rushed | 
out after her, and by their barking created such | 


a disturbance among the Indians that she was | 


She then proceeded on until she met the wag- 
ons in charge of Mr. Robert Bent, whom she en- 
treated to give her food instantly, as she was in 
a state bordering upon absolute starvation. He 
kindly complied with her request, and after the 


| cravings of her appetite had been appeased he 
and quiet throughout the camp, and every thing | 


desired to gratify his curiosity, which had been 
not a little excited at the unusual exhibition 
of a beautiful white woman appearing alone 
in that wild country, riding upon an Indian 
saddle, with no covering upon her head save 
her long natural hair, which was hanging loose- 
ly and disorderedly about her shoulders, while 
her attire was sadly in need of repairs, Ac- 















cordingly, he inquired of her where she lived, 
to which she replied, ‘‘In Texas.” Mr. B. 
gave an incredulous shake of his head at this 
response, remarking at the same time that he 
thought she must be mistaken, as Texas hap- 
pened to be situated some five or six hundred 
miles distant. She reiterated the assurance of 
her statement, and described to him briefly the 
leading incidents attending her capture and es- 
cape; but still he was inclined to doubt, be- 
lieving that she might possibly be insane. 

He informed her that the river she had just 
crossed was the Arkansas, and that she was 
then on the old Santa Fe road, about fifteen 
miles west of Big Turkey Creek, where she 
would find the most remote frontier house. 
Then, after thanking him for his kindness, she 
bade him adieu, and started away in a walk 
toward the settlements, while he continued his 
journey in the opposite direction; but he still 
followed the exit of the remarkable apparition 
with his eyes until she was several hundred 
yards distant, when he observed her throw one 
of her feet over the horse’s back, a la femme 
sauvage, and casting a graceful kiss toward him 
with her hand, she set off on a gallop, and soon 
disappeared over the crest of the prairies. 

On the arrival of Mr. Bent at Fort Zara, he 
called upon the Indian agent, and reported the 
circumstance of meeting Mrs, L——, and, by 
a singular coincidence, it so happened that the 
agent was at that very time holding a council 
with the chiefs of the identical band of Indians | 





By THe AUTHOR oF ‘‘Guy LIVINGSTONE, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


HERE is this advantage about a multiplic- 

ity of grievances, that the sufferer seldom 
frets long over any single one. In the earlier 
part of that week Philip Ashleigh had several 
small worries, and these gradually thrust into 
the back-ground the danger that had appeared 
so formidable on Sunday, till he began to con- 


sider it rather an imaginary one. Indeed, he 


said as much to Marian, and, when she declined 
to agree that her suspicions might have been 
groundless, was exceedingly peevish, giving 
vent to some sharp strictures on women’s fan- 
cies and the like. 

Marian had scarcely been in her wonted 
spirits since that incident at the breakfast- 


table, and she did not feel up to futile argu- | 


ments; otherwise, perhaps, her reply would 
not have been so meek. 

‘* I dare say you are right, Philip,” she said ; 
‘**T am sure I hope so.” 


The which submission her husband accepted 


with a sniff of superiority. 
The Wednesday’s post arrived in due course, 
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from whom she had last escaped, and they had 
just given a full history of the entire affair, 
which seemed so improbable to the agent, that 
he was not disposed to credit it until he re- 
ceived its confirmation through Mr. Bent. He 
at once digpatched a man to follow the woman 
and conduct her to Council Grove, where she 
was kindly received, and remained for some 
time, hoping through the efforts of the agents 
to gain intelligence of the two children she had 
left with the Comanches, as she desired to take 
them back to their father in Texas; but no tid- 
ings were gained for a long while. Meantime 
she formed the acquaintance of aman at Coun- 
cil Grove whom, as I understood, she married, 
and for aught I know may be there yet. Wher- 
ever she is, I most heartily wish her all possi- 
ble happiness. 

The two captive children were, as the agent 
informed me, ransomed at a subsequent date, 
and sent home to their father. 

It will readily be seen, by a reference to the 
map of the country over which Mrs. L—— 
passed, that the distance from the place of her 
capture to the point where she struck the Ar- 
kansas River could not have been short of about 
five hundred miles, and the greater part of this 
immense expanse of desert plain she traversed 
alone, without seeing a single civilized human 
habitation. 

If any other woman, either in ancient or mod- 
ern times, has performed as signal an equestrian 
achievement as this, I have yet to learn it. 















“SworD AND Gown,” “Sans MERCI,” 
UTTERFLY,”’ ETC. 


| and Lady Marian’s letters were brought to her, 
!as usual, before she rose. There were several, 
as it chanced, that morning; but her eye light- 
ed at once on the one in Lord Atherstone’s 
handwriting, and she snatched it up, casting 
the others aside. However, in despite of this 
| apparent eagerness, she held it in her hand for 
a brief space before, with a kind of effort, she 
| tore open the envelope. 
A more useless faculty can hardly be imag- 
ined—for how can it profit us to guess at the 
truth a few seconds before we are certified 
thereof ?—but it is odd how even obtuse people 
are clairvoyant in this especial line. Lady 
| Marian had received perhaps a score of letters 
bearing the same superscription, and there was 
no sort of reason why this one should not, like 
the rest, have related merely to ordinary do- 
|mestic arrangements; but that such was not 
| its character she felt as sure before she broke 
| the seal as when she had perused it to the last 
| word. As she read it through very slowly her 
| countenance betrayed neither anger nor sur- 

prise ; but there came over it a certain malign 
| look of which before you would not have deemed 
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it capable, and this abode there after she had | looked up at his wife with a blank helplessness 
laid the letter softly down, and while she leaned that was almost pitiable. Perhaps she so in- 
back musing, with eyes half closed. The news | terpreted it, or perhaps she thought a triumph 
was not unexpected, of course: indeed, for | under the circumstances too trivial: at al] 
three days past she had almost reckoned on | events she refrained from the feminine formu- 
receiving some such a missive; yet the blow | la of, “I told you how it would be,” and spoke 
came home none the lighter. Perhaps you | very gently and gravely. 

have not realized yet why it stung Marian} ‘It sounds hard now that it has come, 
Ashleigh so keenly. | doesn’t it, Philip; even though we were half 

Though she had little personal ambition, she | prepared ?” 
was intensely fond of power; it was not for os- As Ashleigh set his teeth together there was 
tentation’s sake, or even with a view to any | a look of his father about the lower part of his 
substantial profit, that she sought it. In the | face—weak and inane enough as a rule—and 
mere consciousness and exercise of authority | his answer was almost inaudible; it would have 
lay her delight. The mistress of such a house- | been better had it been quite so, for the sylla- 
hold as the Ashleighs might prudently main- | bles that caught her ear made Marian shrink 
tain, would be a very different personage from | a pace backward. 
the chdételaine—in fact, if not in title—of Tem-| ‘‘ Hush!” she said. “Such language would 
plestowe. Only very weak or well-disciplined | be too wicked even if there were cause. Lord 
natures can adapt themselves to those rapid | Atherstone has done no more than he has a 
descents, even where there is no degradation, | perfect right to do—no more perhaps than we 
without a murmur. had a right to caleulate upon. You can not 

When it was noised abroad in Elba that the | deny that he writes kindly and generously, and 
dethroned emperor was already so reconciled | even considerately—for him.” 
to the change as to begin to busy himself with “Generously !” 
the economy of his island, those who had him The word came out like the spit of an angry 
in ward ought to have doubled their precaution; | cat. Marian saw that argument with her hus- 
for that placability, if not a feint, must surely | band, in his present temper, would be purely 
have sprung from the certain knowledge that | wasted. 
the bark was even now hovering in the offing| ‘I am sorry you take it so,” she said; “it 
that would bear him away to make another | won’t mend matters. Perhaps by breakfast- 
rally for dominion, Since the days of Wal- | time you will be in a more rational frame of 
worth has the civic chair been filled by one | mind, and then you can help me to think how 
so stout or so humble of heart as to have met | we can make the best of it. Now I am going 
without one pang of regret the uprising of the | to read my other letters; I hope some of them 
ninth sun of November ? may bring pleasanter news.” 

But howsoever Marian Ashleigh may have} Indeed, though he brought small appetite to 
chafed at the thought that her reign at Tem- | his morning meal, Ashleigh had then so far re- 
plestowe was nearly ended, this was not the | covered from the shock as to be able to discuss, 
darkest element in her present discontent. | in his own fretful, querulous fashion, their own 
Philip, as you know, always had a grievance | prospects, and the probable character of the fu- 
on hand, with which his wife—in outward seem- | ture Lady Atherstone, with whom, as it chanced, 
ing at least—generally contrived to sympa- | neither he nor his wife was acquainted. 
thize ; but there was a grief—a common grief— | But with such vague speculation it was not 
concerning which the lips of both were sealed: | likely that one of Marian’s character would rest 
the grief of a childless marriage. Though most | content. Before noon—unknown to Philip— 
of her husband’s maladies were as imaginary | she had dispatched a note to a certain cousin 
as his other troubles, Marian knew very well | in town, praying him to furnish her with all the 
that the father surviving the son was scarcely | reliable information that he could gather bearing 
an improbability; and in such a case—suppos- | on Lena Shafton’s family and personal history. 
ing, further, that another heir to Templestowe | She could hardly have applied to a likelier 
should be born from Lord Atherstone’s second | source. By dint of long service Archie Karne- 
marriage—what chance would there be of her | guy had risen high in the Foreign Office: per- 
ever being “ brought back to her own?” Pon- | haps he would have risen higher, by dint of 
dering over these things, it is no wonder if her | merit, if he had devoted as much time and trou- 
countenance lowered. After a few minutes she | ble and talent to the practice of his profession 
arose without so much as glancing at the rest of |as he had bestowed on domestic diplomacy. 
her correspondence, and throwing on a wrapper, | There were very few stories of late years writ- 
went into her husband’s dressing-room hard by. | ten in cipher to which he had not sooner or 

In that brief passage her face had nearly | later gained the key. He was not a mischiey- 
regained its usual composure; nevertheless, | ous person, for he was too cautious to be a gos- 
Philip, who was not particularly sharp-sight- | sip, and too humane to be a tale-bearer; nev- 
ed, guessed what had happened before she laid | ertheless, people were afraid of him, simply be- 
the letter in his hand. He took it and read it | cause he was supposed to know so much, and 
through, as it were, mechanically, his jaw drop- | would liefer have offended many loud-voiced 
ping lower and lower ; and when it was finished, | and bitter-tongued satirists than this placid phi- 
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Josopher. As he read his cousin’s missive, a 
quiet, cunning smile wrinkled his lip; but he 
seemed to ponder somewhat gravely after he 
jaid it down, and paused more than once while 
inditing this reply: 


“My Dear Martan,—-You know you may always 
command my resources, such as they are; and if one 
can not speak freely to one’s cousin, there is an end 
of confidences; nevertheless I doubt—rather more 
than doubt—whether I am justified in answering your 
questions. Their object, of course, is very plain; for 
Miss Shafton's engagement was discussed last night 
at several tobacco-parliaments, I fancy, besides the 
one at which I assisted. 

“There will be slaying of oxen and broaching of 
barrels and lighting of Geal-fires, I suppose, when that 
same bride is brought home to Templestowe; but I do 
not suppose that her reception within dvors will be ab- 
solutely enthusiastic. But then again, to find a house 
—castle, cot, mansion, or villa—where a step-mother 
—particularly a young step-mother, and handsome 
par-dessus le marché—might count on being honestly 
welcome, you would have to travel far, perhaps as far 
as the Undiscovered Islands, if any such remain. Now, 
in my humble judgment, when a bitter draught is in- 
evitable, it is infinitely more sensible to open your 
mouth and shut your eyes and swallow it, like Mar- 
gery Goodchild, than to submit the potion to all pos- 
sible tests of taste, sight, and smell. You will see the 
application of this elegant allegory at once; but that 
it should for one moment influence you, would be far 
too much to expect. So having tried to satisfy my 
own conscience, I will try and satisfy your curiosity— 
always under protest, 

“We will take the lady’s family first. In point of 
descent it would puzzle the herald’s office to peck a 
hole in the coat of the Shaftons of Blytheswold ; but 
in a social point of view their garments for some gen- 
erations past have needed much mending. It is of 
the males I speak, remember; for concerning the fe- 
males history is comparatively silent. Ill-natured 
people have said that by the side of such diables 
décha‘nés as their husbands and brothers, the wo- 
mankind must needs have seemed quasi-angelical ; 
for myself I prefer to believe that there was no evil 
to be told, rather than that it was smothered in 
comparison, At any rate against Miss Shafton's 
next ancestress—this is our diplomatic way of put- 
ting mother—there is not a word to be said. She 
has had very difficult cards to play with her late 
husband, and with one at least of her two children, 
and has played them, I have always heard, with great 
patience, honesty, and skill. The child I refer to isa 
prodigal, a very prodigal son, presently a lieutenant 
in the —— hussars, who, if there is any left, is wasting 
his substance in the good old family fashion rather 
more rapidly than his sire and grandsire did before 
him—no small word. 

“Next as to the physique. I should have guessed 
you would be curious on this point, even if you had 
not put it beyond a doubt by blinking that question 
altogether. Well, if the figure is not perfect on an 
imperial scale, I, speaking as a humble amateur, do 
not quite know where it is to be matched. In the face 
there are half a dozen faults, I dare say; but she has 
taken beauty-rank ever since I can remember her; and 
it is too late—or too soon—now to try to disqualify her. 

** As to the morale—" 


Karneguy came fairly to a check here, and, 
walking to the window, looked out over the 
Mall, seeking perhaps, as cleverer men have 
done before him, sto gather inspiration from 
the thin brown trees seething and swaying in 


the sullen wind. He came back after a while, 
and wrote on again, but more slowly than before: 

“As tothe morale. We are on much more delicate 
and difficult ground here; and pray remember the 
few hints that I can furnish are founded entirely on 


| 
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hearsay and guess-work, not on any personal knowl- 
edge of the subject. If my poor skill in physiognomy 
does not mislead me, I think I may fairly attribute to 
the lady a certain strength of will and passion, and a 
temper less violent than intractable. I can conceive 
her willful or reckless to any degree, but scarcely, un- 
der any provocation, cowardly, malicious, or mean. 
On the whole, very nearly a grand character, but of 
the kind which is wrecked much oftener than more 
ignoble ones. Now do not stretch or distort my 
meaning. I do not pretend to insinuate that she has 
come to any serious grief as yet; but that she was 
much talked about at one time I can not deny. This 
is no more than any handsome woman who lives up 
to the pace of the period ought to expect; but Miss 
Shafton had exceptionally bad luck in the name which 
was coupled with hers. You were very little in town 
before your marriage, and these matteis belong to the 
Pre-Marianide Era ; nevertheless, you must have heard 
more than once of Cary] Glynne. Perhaps the man is 
not a whit worse than many of his fellows; but he 
has an unlucky spécialité for compromising his female 
acquaintance. An ‘acquaintance’ is rather a mild way 
of putting the intimacy of these two while it lasted. I 
never heard any thing worse than imprudences alleged 
against her, such as open-air meetings held at unca- 
nonical hours in the forenoon, and the like; but peo- 
ple made as much fuss about it as if the whole deca- 
logue had been broken. I dare say Glynne would 
willingly have married her; but as his marrying any 
one but an heiress was and is a notorious impossi- 
bility, his good inteutious did not count for much in 
extenuation. To do the mother justice, when the ru- 
mors flying abroad came to her ears she acted prompt- 
ly and decisively; and if the meshes entangling the 
fair Lena were not broken then and there, it was no 
fault of hers. That they were so broken I am inclined 
to believe; indeed, I should feel absolutely confi- 
dent of it if I had not remarked a certain change in 
Glynne’s manner of life that makes me think that up 
till now, at all events, he must have had some hope 
or object of which the world was not aware. He is 
still very far from sanctity, no doubt; but since then 
he has certainly contrived to steer clear of any open 
scandals. Don’t you admire the charity that can not 
confess improvement in one’s neighbor without im- 
puting to him covert, if not evil motives? At any 
rate, of late years the Shaftons have lived so very 
quietly and blamelessly that society may well afford 
to bury the hatchet; and if I can not congratulate you 
on your connection, I will not allow that you are 
greatly to be condoled with. 

‘*So I have answered your queries with thoroughly 
unprofessional candor ; and though I am sure that you 
will make no ill use of my weakness, I look at what I 
have written not without self-reproach and misgiv- 
ing. Doubtless you would have heard of these can- 
cans sooner or later, and, perhaps, in a more garbled 
fashion than I have set them down; nevertheless, it 
might have been better if I had chanced this. 

‘*My acquaintance with the future Lady Atherstone 
is very slight; so you may believe it is not in her in- 
terest that I close this long letter with a short scrap 
of advice, which you may leave unread if you will. 
Does not the text run thus, ‘Agree with thine adver- 
sary quickly, while thou art in the way with him? 
My dear Marian, it was not to men only that these 
words were spoken; and there is more of wisdom in 
them—ay! even of worldly wisdom—than in most 
saws or proverbs. I pray you now, if ever, to lay 
them to heart; I feel certain that it will be easy for 
you soon to gain a fast friend and useful ally; also, it 
may not be hard tomake a very dangerous enemy. Ei- 
ther way, may good wishes follow you! bnt in the lat- 
ter case, with all possible respect for your science and 
courage, I fear that some day you will have to call a 
truce, and that, if granted, it will be not on your own 
terms. 

“IT hope that the next service you require at my 
hands will be less distasteful to me than that which I 
have just performed, though I do not begrudge you 
even this. Always affectionately yours, 

“ 


A.” 
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It was characteristic, both of the writer and | 


of the person to whom this document was 
addressed, that it never alluded to the pos- 
sibility of Philip’s sharing in its confidences, 
In truth, you would have thought such a cau- 
tion thoroughly needless if you had watched 
Marian Ashleigh during the perusal. She did 
not attempt to open the Foreign Office dispatch 
when it came with the other letters ; but locked 
it away in a casket, and there let it lie till her 
husband had departed to the Petty Sessions at 
Heslingford. Then she shut herself up in her 
boudoir with the precious packet; and while 
she studied it to the last syllable, and weighed 
the last grain of its meaning, the great bell over- 
head might have rung out alarms and she would 
never have stirred. After a while—a long while 
—she dropped the letter, envelope and all, into 
the heart of the fierce fire that burned close to 
her feet. Her eyes followed the light gray flakes 
as they vanished up the chimney with a kind of 
regret; and yet a more useless document than 
that just annihilated can hardly be conceived ; 
for every line by this time was rewritten in char- 
acters more abiding than pen ever traced on 
paper; and before Marian Ashleigh will forget 
the lightest syllable therein she will forget the 
prayers they taught her when she was a little 
child. 


—@——— 


CHAPTER XII. 


One forenoon some twenty centuries ago 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus, sitting in his summer- 
garden under the shadow of the planes, over- 
heard one of his courtiers extolling the won- 
drous prowess of a certain Bactrian bowman. 
Now the king himself was a matchless archer, 
and his heart, as he listened, grew hot with 
envy. After a while, lifting up his head, he 
pointed to a single tree that stood afar off in 
the green-sward. ‘‘Thou seest yonder palm, 
Prexaspes,” quoth he; ‘‘thinkest thou that this 
Bactrian of thine could aim at such distance 
at a hand’s-breadth and not miss?” And Prex- 
aspes made answer, ‘‘ Nay, my lord, for I spake 
only of feats that may be compassed by mortal 
skill; and such a one is not of these.” Said 
the king, ‘‘ And if I myself were to make essay, 
thinkest thou that I should likewise fail ?” 
Prexaspes answered, “ My lord, I needs must 
think so; especially as yester even thou didst 
tarry somewhat long with the beakers.” The 
great black eyes that, even when wrath or drink 


or lust inflamed them not, gleamed ever sav- | 


agely, roved round the circle till they lighted on 
a boy beautiful above his page-fellows —the 
first-born of Prexaspes. Then said Cambyses, 


‘**Go bind my cup-bearer fast to yonder palm | 


so that he stir not a finger; and fetch hither 
the Macrobian bow.” It was the self-same 
weapon that the spies had brought back from 


Ethiopia, with the challenge to any Persian to | 


bend it; and, in truth, to that task none had 
been found equal save only the great king. He 


strained it now till the horns nearly met; and 
as he drew the long arrow to the head, he 
glanced askance at the satrap, saying, “ 
at the heart.” ‘Then came a sharp twang, a 
shrill whistle, and the duil echo of a bolt smit- 
ing its mark; and those who were keenest of 
sight saw the fair child fall forward over his 
bonds, with all his limbs a-quivering. “Go 
now, Prexaspes,” quoth the king, “and mark 
how my shaft hath sped.” The father did as 
he was bidden. When he returned his face 
was white and riven, as the face of a slain man: 
but as he made obeisance he smiled meekly and 
piteously. “What am I,” he said, “that ] 
should have questioned my lord’s strength and 
skill? His arrows are like the arrows of the 
god Horas, whom these Egyptians adore. The 
child's heart must needs be cloven in twain,” 
And the great king laughed loud as he made 
answer, ‘‘ Thou art forgiven, Prexaspes; only, 
when the Persians call Cambyses drunkard, fi ir 
get not to tell to what purpose, on the morning 
after a revel, he bent the Macrobian bow,” 

A courtly satrap—was it not? Nevertheless, 
courtiership was in its infancy then; nowa 
days, when a skillful archer has stricken down 
the hope or the object nearest and dearest to our 
heart, we do not even change color while we 

| acknowledge his prowess ; and if we do not al- 
ways bid the bugle strike up in his honor, we can 
| generally manage a grimace of congratulation, 
| Marian Ashleigh was no special dissembler; 
but you may guess that during the next two 
days she prepared herself to play her part de- 
corously, It was much more trouble to tutor 
her husband: characters like his, from their 
very weakness and instability, are difficult to 
deal with. I remember a drill-sergeant saying 
years ago—‘‘I don’t care how rough the stuff 
is, so long as there's enough of it,” and the sen- 
timent appears no less morally than physically 
just. There was no fear of Philip’s kicking 
over the traces, or giving any overt signs of 
rebellion; but as to keeping him up to the col- 
lar, and making him do his work pleasantly— 
that was quite another affair, However, by 
dint of much coaxing, a little urging, and per- 
haps just a shade of intimidation, his wife got 
him pretty well into her hand at last; and 
when Lord Atherstone arrived, he could scarce- 
ly have complained of his reception, even if he 
had been disposed to be captious. Marian’s 
first embrace was more than sufficiently cordial, 


I aim 


| and so was her first speech, though it was low 


and brief. 

“*T do hope you will be happy.” 

Philip’s remarks ‘‘were quite inaudible in 
the gallery ;” but ‘‘ he was understood to sec- 
ond the address,” 

Perhaps Lord Atherstowe did not expect 
more; at any rate, his countenance showed 
that he was perfectly content; and not only 
throughout that evening, but for some days 
afterward, his manner toward both the Ash- 
leighs was unusually gentle and kindly. Though 
| he spoke very little about future arrangements, 
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he contrived to make them both thoroughly un- 
derstand that he neither contemplated nor de- 
sired their immediate rerioval from Temple- | 
stowe. So things went on smoothly enough 
throughout the following week ; the baron hunt- 
ed his five days as usual, bruising along just as 
determinedly as before he incurred fresh re- 
sponsibilities. He accepted the congratulations 
and surprise of his friends and acquaintance— 
for by this time the engagement was fully noised 
abre ad—with a wonderful composure, as if both 
were matters of course, and had for all nearly 
the same formula of acknowledgment. 

On the ensuing Sunday it chanced that he 
breakfasted alone with his daughter-in-law ; for 
Philip either was, or affected to be, too unwell 
to put in an appearance. You have not for- 
gotten, perhaps, the peculiarity of the Sabbath 
post. When the letters were brought in, there 
was certainly something very odd in Marian 
Ashleigh’s expression. It was like—yet not | 
altogether like—that which her face had worn 
on the morning when she first began to doubt 
the stability of her tenure of Templestowe. 
Once more she watched Lord Atherstone, cov- 
ertly but narrowly, as he took up his letters; 
but, besides vigilance, you might have detected 
a certain expectation in her eyes, not alto- 
gether devoid of dread; you might fancy just 
such a look on the countenance of a conspira- | 
tor who, having lighted the slow match, lurks | 
in a nook almost too close for safety to mark | 
the effect of the train. 

No need to ask from whom the first letter 
Lord Atherstone opened came; the smile—al- 
most genial, for a wonder—hovering under his | 
heavy gray mustache as he read, answered that | 
question. ‘The two or three that followed were 
evidently of no moment; but as he took up the 
last, Marian, who all this time, while apparent- 
ly deep in her own correspondence, had never 
once relaxed her watch, could not repress a 
slight, a very slight, start, and she drew back yet 
further behind the cover of the great silver urn. 

Lord Atherstone’s glance was exceptionally | 
swift and keen; nevertheless, he could not pos- | 
sibly have read half down the first page when | 
he crushed the letter into a ball and flung it on | 
the floor; and on his face there was less of 
anger than contemptuous loathing. Marian | 
Ashleigh’s countenance fell, and she bit her 
nether lip sharply. She had never studied | 
Greek; yet perhaps the same thoughts crossed | 
her mind just then as were in Teucer’s mind | 
when he muttered : 

*Qrémo, h dy wayxv paxne emi pndea Keiper 

Aaiswy nuetépns, 6 Té wor Brow Exbare xe«pos, 

Nevonv 3 eleppnte vedotpodov, nv évednca 


| 
} 


Ilpaxov, dp’ avéxorto Gaya OpwaoKxovras dsctous. 


After a minute or two Lord Atherstone broke | 
silence : 

“Marian, did it ever happen to you to re- 
ceive an anonymous letter?” 

She started, quite palpably now; but being 
disturbed in her correspondence might well ac- 
count for this; and her voice was perfectly 

Vou, XLI.—No. 241.—9 


the feminine superiority is manifest. 
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steady, though a very delicate ear might per- 
haps heve detected in it some slight constraint. 

‘‘ Never any thing worse than a valeatine, I 
was rather fond of them when I was a girl; but 
when I became a matron I put away such van- 
ities. You don’t mean to say that you have 
been so favored this morning? Is it indiscreet 
to ask its purport rr’ 

‘**T don’t know it myself,” he replied. ‘* The 
first two lines avowed the letter to be anony- 
mous; in the third was Lena Shafton’s name. 
After that I would no more have read further, 
unless she bade me, than I would have gone on 
drinking poison after fair warning. Perhaps 
it ought not to be burned without her leave. 
What do you think? No man is a fit judge in 
such a case—I less than most men. You area 
woman, wise and kind, as well as good. Think 
how you would have liked Philip to act, and 
answer me honestly.” 

She seemed to ponder deeply, and during 
that pause she was once perhaps moved to say, 
‘*Burn it instantly, and so let it pass away ;” 
but that weakness endured scarcely for a sec- 
ond’s space; and when she answered, it was 
with a purpose set and planned, 

‘*T think if Philip had received such a letter 
as this seems likely to turn out, and had kept 
it asecret from me, I should have found it hard 
to forgive him—harder still to trust him thor- 
However hateful it may be 
to you, you are bound to show it to Miss Shaf- 


oughly any more. 


| ton, and let her dispose of it at her pleasure. 


I am not as wise as you give me credit for; 
but I do believe I advise now what is best for 
you both.” 

‘*T suppose you are right,” he said, discon- 
tentedly; and so picked up the letter; but he 
scarcely looked at it as he smoothed out the 
creases before replacing it in its envelope, and 
his face expressed the aversion of one who, for 
reasons good, forces himself to handle tenderly 
some noisome reptile that he would fain have 
trampled under heel. That his appetite was 
spoiled was very evident; for after one or two 
fruitless attempts to settle down again to his 
meal, he arose and began to pace to and fro, 
coming to a halt at last just behind Marian’s 
chair; he paused there a little, as if consider- 
ing, and then leaning forward, laid his hand 
on her shoulder softly. 

‘* My dear,” he said, ‘*I so hope you will try 
and be kind to Lena.” 

There was something strangely pathetic, not 


| only in the earnestness, but in the humility of 


that intercession, coming as it did from one 


| who, perhaps, never in his life had craved favor 
| or indulgence from any fellow-creature; and 
| many men thus tested, if not absolutely moved 
to compunction, would have been so far em- 
| barrassed as to blunder or stumble in their re- 
ply; but in these delicate touches of the trail 


In false- 
hood, cruelty, or cunning, we are perhaps more 
than their match; but in doing their cozen- 


| ing gently, they teach us lessons that we shall 
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never learn. 
to catch his neighbor's soul, if he looks not 
guilty or 
brazen it out in Mephistopheles’s vein ; but take 
a woman under the same circumstances, and 
by Saint Iago, she might be Gretchen at her 
spinning-wheel ; and—mark you—even while 
she looks up innocently into your face, her 
lithesome fingers cease not to ply the shuttle. 
There was nothing fiendish about Marian 
Ashleigh. Her Christianity perhaps went be- 
yond formalism, and her morality was some- 
thing more than surface-deep; but neither re- 
strained her from using all lawful means to- 
ward a given end, or from interpreting “ law- 
fulness” somewhat liberally. Howsoever she 
might choose to gloss the matter to her hus- 


band, she did in her heart consider that Lord | 


Atherstone’s present purpose was a manifest in- 


When a man is weaving a net | 


shame-stricken, he will at the best | 
| turn their hearts ;” 


An hour later Marian Ashleigh, kneeling jy 
her place, besought of Heaven ‘to forgive he 
enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, and to 
and while she murmured 
this petition, stretching forth her hand she mig 
have touched the man against whose peace ee 
had already begun to contrive—a man aie 
however harshly and sternly he may have borne 


| himself toward others, had ever kept a kindly 


| this: there 
either sex, of which the other is seldom guilty, 


justice, if not injury, to his family, and there- | 


fore to be thwarted, if that were possible, by 
all stratagem not absolutely sinful or shameful. 
She was not free to admit that either of these 
epithets could justly attach to the laying of an 
information which might possibly be true, or 
to the promise that she would essay a manifest 
impossibility. When she 
in-law’s appeal with a confidential smile and a 
whisper—‘‘ Can you doubt me ?”—she knew it 
was more likely that oil would mingle with the 
running stream than that kindliness would ever 
subsist between herself and Lena Shafton; ney- 
ertheless, of course she might “try.” So, if my 
sweet cousin Alice, now in her fifth summer, 
were to set her affections on some bright par- 
ticular star, I might promise to do my very best 
to fetch it down from its place in the firma- 
ment; but whether I should be justified in thus 
temporizing with this imperious young person, 
subtler casuists may decide. If all her dévotes 
were to make full and free confession, I fancy 


such a question would not unfrequently be set 


before their conscience-keepers. 


You have probably already attributed to the 
right source the authorship of the anonymous | 


note. It was indeed Marian, and no other, 
that indited it and caused it to be posted in 
town by a sure hand. She ran a very slight 
risk here, for she could thoroughly trust her 
agent, and it was the only one she incurred. 
The handwriting was so cunningly distorted as 
almost to defy detection: besides this, she knew 
Lord Atherstone well enough to be certain that 
he would never allow any other eye than Lena’s 
and his own to rest on those characters. Still 
she did think that he would have read the let- 
ter through, even if he had chosen to discredit 
every syllable of its contents; and her first feel- 
ing was one of sharp disappointment. Never- 
theless, that it would be shown to Lena was a 
great point gained: then, at least, Lord Ather- 
stone must be made acquainted with the con- 
tents; and if he should decline to credit or dis- 
cuss them, the seed would still be sown, and 
sooner or later might fructify. Altogether it 
was not such a very bad morning’s work. 


answered her father- | 


word and look and thought for her, and whose 
bread she had eaten ever since she came forth 


from her father’s home. 


Once more, I see nothing monstrous jn al] 
are vices and basenesses peculiar to 


simply from lack of temptation thereto. On 
the point of anonymous letter writing woman- 
kind seem to be affected with some strange 
cecity or obliquity of moral vision. For if the 
experts are to be trusted, we needs must believe 
that nine-tenths of darkling stabs are dealt 
either by female or by androgynic hands, and 
that of these more than a fair proportion may 
be traced to persons esteemed good by them- 
selves not less than by the world—who hold 
their heads high in oratory as well as in church, 
and who perchance are in all other points of the 
law blameless. If by a rare chance such crim- 
inals be caught in the fact, do not expect to 
find them specially contrite or humble: they 
will probably bridle up, brace their lips, and say 
that they have done what they deemed to be 
their duty, and are content to be misunder- 
stood; but, my brethren, for our comfort, let 
us believe something more: that our pious ben- 
efactresses may be brought to account concern- 
ing these matters yet once again; and that in 
such a Day it will be less tolerable for them 
than for some who, when their guilt was re- 
vealed, groveled before the accuser in a very 
agony of abasement. 





THE GAMING-TABLE. 


“Tt is possible that a wise and good man may be 
prevailed on to game: but it is impossible that a pro- 
fessed gamester should be a wise and good man."— 
LAVATER. 


HERE appeared many years ago in a quaint 
old English publication an allegory giving 


the imaginary origin of gaming. It is said that 
the goddess of fortune, once sporting near the 
shady pool of Olympus, was met by the gay and 
captivating god of war, who soon allured her to 
his arms. ‘They were united; but the matri- 
mony was not holy, and the result of the union 
was a misfeatured child called Gaming. From 
the moment of her birth this wayward thing 
could only be pleased by cards, dice, or count- 
ers. She was not without fascinations, and 
many were her admirers. As she grew up she 
was courted by all the gay and extravagant of 
both sexes; for she was of neither sex, and yet 
combining the attractions of each. At length, 
however, being mostly beset by men of the 


| sword, she formed an unnatural union with one 
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of them, and gave birth to twins—one called | 
Dueling, the other Suicide. These became 
their mother’s darlings, nursed by her with con- 
stant care and tenderness, and her perpetual | 
companions. The goddess Fortune ever had | 
an eye on her promising daughter, Gaming; | 
and endowed her with splendid residences in | 
the most conspicuous streets, near the palaces 
of kings. They were magnificently designed | 
and elegantly furnished. Lamps always burn- | 
ing at the portals were a sign and a perpetual | 
invitation unto all to enter; and, like the gates | 
of the Inferno, they were ever open to daily and | 
nightly visitants; but, unlike the latter, they | 
permitted exit to all who entered—some exult- | 
ing with golden spoil, others with their hands | 
in empty pockets; some led by her half-witted | 
son Dueling, others escorted by her malignant | 
monster Suicide, and his mate, the demon De- 
spar, 
“Religion, morals, virtue, all give way, 

And conscience dies, the prostitute of play. 

Eternity ne’er steals one thought between, 

Till suicide completes the fatal scene.” 





Such is the allegory. 

From the day that Esau “went short” on 
“birthright,” Jacob having ‘‘ cornered” him, 
and called in all the ‘‘ pottage” there was on 
the market, the passion of gaming has prevailed 
in all nations, with the single exception of the 
Mohammedans, whose religion prevents it. The 
determination of events by ‘‘ lot’ was a practice 
frequently resorted to by the Israelites; as, by 
lot it was determined which of the goats should 
be offered by Aaron; by lot the land of Canaan 
was divided; by lot Saul was marked out for 
the Hebrew kingdom; by lot Jonah was dis- 
covered to be the cause of the storm. 

Plutarch tells a pretty Egyptian story, that 
Mercury, having fallen in love with Rhea, or | 
the Earth, and wishing to do her a favor, gam- 
bled with the Moon, and won from her every 
seventieth part of the time she illumined the 


more addicted to gaming than any other nation. 
A traveler says: ‘I have wandered through 
all parts of Spain, and though in many places I 
have scarcely been able to procure a glass of 
wine, or a bit of bread, or any of the first con- 
veniences of life, yet I never went through a 
village so mean and out of the way in which I 
could not have purchased a pack of cards.” 
Voltaire, however, says the Spaniards were for- 
merly very generous in their gaming. ‘‘ The 
grandecs had a generous ostentation; this was 
to divide the money won at play among all the 
by-standers, of whatever condition.” 

In England gambling prevailed during the 
reign of Henry VIII. ; the king being himself 
a gamester of the most unscrupulous sort; and 
the practice was equally fashionable during the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and especially in 
the times of Charles II. Writing on the day 
when James II. was proclaimed king, Evelyn 
says: ‘I can never forget the inexpressible lux- 
ury and profaneness, gaming and all dissolute- 
ness, and, as it were, total forgetfulness of God 
(it being Sunday evening), which this day se’n- 
night I was witness of: the king sitting and 
toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleave- 
land, and Mazarine, ete., a French boy singing 
love-songs in that glorious gallery, whilst about 
twenty of the great courtiers and other disso- 
lute persons were at basset round a large table, 
a bank of at least £2000 in gold before them, 
upon which two gentlemen who were with me 
made reflections of astonishment. Six days 
after, all was in the dust.” 

The Harleian Miscellany, of 1668, has the fol- 
lowing curious allusion to the gaming of that 
day: ‘‘ Betwixt twelve and one o'clock a good 
dinner is prepared by way of ordinary, and 
some gentlemen of civility and condition often- 
times eat there, and play a while for recrea- 
tion after dinner, both moderately and most 
commonly without deserving reproof. Towards 
night, when ravenous beasts usually seek their 





horizon, all which parts he united together, 
making up jive days, and added them to the 
Earth’s year, which had previously consisted 
of only 360 days. 

Cards, which are commonly supposed to have 
been invented for the amusement of Charles VI. 
of France, were really invented ages ago by 
the Chinese, who have always been eager game- 
sters; indeed, they play night and day, and 
frequently, having lost all they are worth, go 
—and hang themselves. 

Going northward to the regions of ice, we 
find the Greenlanders gambling with a board, 
which has a finger-piece in it turning round on 
an axle, and the person to whom the finger 
points on the stopping of the board, which is 
whirled round, “ sweeps” all the ‘‘ stakes.” 

The old Romans—those grand old fellows— 
what gamesters they were! In their ‘‘lotter- 
ies” were often prizes of great value, as a good 
estate and slaves, or rich vases; others of little 
value, as vases of common earth. 


The Spaniards, as a people, are said to be 


prey, there come in shoals of hectors, trepan- 
| ners, gilts, pads, biters, prigs, divers, lifters, 
mill kens, piemen, decoys, shop-lifters, foilers, 
| bulkers, droppers, gamblers, donnakers, cross- 
biters, ete. (a goodly vocabulary!), under the 
| general appellation of ‘rooks ;’ and in this par- 
| ticular it serves as a nursery for Tyburn, for 
every year some of this gang march thither.” 

| One of the largest gambling transactions on 
j record is the Hindoo match between Duryod- 
| hana and Yudhishthira. Whatever the latter 
staked was met by the former; but Yudhish- 
| thira lost every game; first a very beautiful 
pearl; next, 1000 bags each containing 1000 
pieces of gold; next, a piece of gold so pure 
that it was soft as wax; next, a chariot set 
with jewels and hung all round with golden 
bells; next, 1000 war-elephants with golden 
howdahs set with diamonds; next, a lack 
(100,000) of slaves, all dressed in good gar- 
ments; next, a lack of beautiful slave girls, 
adorned from head to foot with golden orna- 
ments; next, all the remainder of his goods; 
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2 iii P hi Ve ave cial to pay the twentieth part 

aj, or kingdom, excepting only the lands which | debts. 
id been granted to the Brahmins, ‘This was Henry IV. was finally cured of gamb) 

h dice. The uniformity with which | Having lost an immense sum at play, h« 

nd Yudhishthira lost suggest » | his minister, the great Duke of Sully 

nind that it was not a ** square game.”’, money. ‘The latter demurred, so that the 
phre ise it ‘on the Mis ISsip ’"—**them had to send to him several times. 
loaded Sully took him the money, and spread 
f dice, it i wn that that speci¢ before him on the table, exclaiming, ‘‘ There 
was usual and fashionable at the the sum!” Henry fixed his eyes on th 


Persian court in the times of the younger Cyrus | amount. It is said to have been enoug] 


bout 400 years before the Christian era). purchase Amiens from the Spaniards, who t] 


HU I 
Among the ancient Roman emperors gaming | held it. The king thereupon exclaimed: 
was fashionable. Augustus was greatly ad-|am_ corrected! I will never again | 
dicted to, and even gloried in, it. The Cwsars | money at gaming!” 
indulged in it. At the gaming-table Caligula Fouché , the minister of police, deriy 
Pe and perjury. Onone | come of £128,000 a year for licensing, ot 
occasion, after having condemned to death sey- | ileging,” gaming-houses, to which 
at opulence, he immediately | dress were regularly furnished. 5 
ions and said: | the keepers of the houses were compelled t 
» a few sestertil, | and pay 120,000 persons employed in those hi 
have just | as croupiers or attendants at the gaming 
millions.” ‘hirty millions | from half a crown to half a guine 
The Emperor Claudius | all these 120,000 persons were s 
like an imbecile; Nero like a madman. There were no gamestresses 
ter would stake four hundred thousand | Greeks; and the Roman women were 
sestertii (£20,000) on a single throw of the dice. too much pete with their dome 
n 
the interior of his carriage so arranged as to} ladies think when we state that the Emp 
prevent the motion from interfering with the | Augustus scarcely wore a garment which | 
game. Seneca, in his play on the death of | not been woven by his wife, his sister, or 


Claudius played at dice on his journeys, having | to find time for play. What will our 


Claudius, represents him as in the lower regions | daughters! (‘‘ Veste non temere 
condemned to pick up dice forever, putting them | domestica usus est, ab uxore et filié 

into a box without a bottom. Caligula was re- | que confecta.” Suet. in 

proached for having played at dice on the day In France, women who erresy: 

of his sister’s funeral. Domitian gamed from , were, at first, obliged to keep the thing secret ; 
morning to night, without excepting the festivals for if it became known they am caste. Intl 
of the Roman calendar. The day on which reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. t 


Didius Julianus was proclaimed emperor, he | came bolder, and the wives of the great 
ek 
i 


ked dver the dead and bloody body of Per- | gaged in the deepest play in their mansio1 
tinax, and began to play at dice in the next but still a gamestress was always denoun 


wa 


room. Finally, at aa epoch when Constantine with horror. ‘Such women,” says Li 
abandoned Rome never to return, every inhab- | yére, ‘make us chaste; they have nothing 
nt of that city, dow: he populs vas | the sex but its garments.” Then, as now, tl 
dicted to gambling. vice led to other crimes. The Countess of 
In France, during the reign of Henry IV., | Schwiechelt, a young and beautiful lady fro1 
gambling became the rage. Many distin-| Hanover, was much given to gambling, and 
guished families were utterly ruined by it. | lost 50,000 livres at Paris. In order to rep: 
The Duc De Biron lost, in a single year, more | this great loss, she planned and executed the 
than 500,000 crowns (about £125,000). * My | robbery of a fine coronet of emeralds, the pro] 
son Constant,” says D’, nanan, “lost twenty | erty of Madame Demidoff. She had made hei 
times more than he was wor ‘th; so that, finding | self acquainted with the place where it was 
hirhself without resources, he abjured his relig-} kept, and at a ball given by its owner, tl 
ion.” It was at the court of this king that | Hanoverian lady contrived to purloin it. Hei 
was invented the method of speedy ruin by | youth and rank in life induced many persons 
means of written vouchers for loss, which sim-, to solicit her pardon; but Bonaparte left h« 
plified the thing in all subsequent times. One to the punishment to which she was condemned. 
can scarcely form an idea of the extent of | This occurred in 1804. 
gaming at this period. Bassompiérre declares, Of English gamestresses Goldsmith mentions 
in his Memoirs, that he won more than 500,000 an old lady in the country who, having been 
livres (£25,000) in one year, and his friend | given over by her physician, played with th 
Pimentello won more than 200,000 crowns curate of the parish to pass the time away. 
£50,000 Late in life Bassompiérre won) Having won all his money, she next proposed 
| 


50,000 at a single sitting, from M. De Guise, | playing for the funeral charges to which she 


Joinville, and the Maréchal D'Anere. But, like would be liable. U ot the lady ex- 


nost gamblers, he died so poor that he did not | pired just as she had taken up the game! 
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A lady who was desperately fond of play was 
herself. The priest 
other arguments against gaming, the 
‘SAh! 


‘that is what vexes me—so muc 


ifessing represented, 
among 
at ] 
» Jad 


t 


ss of time it occasioned. Si 
V, 


otal 
shugiti ng the cards ! 


A curious case is reported in the London pa 
of 1820 of James Lloyd, who practiced on 
e credulity of the lower orders by keeping a 
Go, 01 illegal He was brought 
the twentieth time to answer for that of. 
This man was a Methodist preacher, 

d assembled his neighbors together at 
lling on a Saturday to preach the Gospel to 
1 the remainder of th 
with an equally 


or lottery. 


e week he 


al 
1, a 


un 


1 was to 
1, in- 


f nt 
tructing them in the ruinous vices of gambling 


imerous party, 
he charge was clearly proved, and the prisoner 


1s sentenced to three months’ 
ith hard labor. 

Che cel ‘rated Mrs. Crewe, 
in 1806 made Lord Crewe, was as remark- 
for her a¢ i ae 
er beauty ; 

id 
| permitted the admiration of the profligate 
James Fox, the fol 


low ing line Sy te 


imprisonment 
whose husband 


and her worth as 


nevertheless, she, like most of 


grat ladies of the time, was : gamestress, 


Charles who wrote on her 


t 


which were said to be not exag- 
gerated: 


rat 
WV 


here the loveliest expression to fea 
By Natt il desi l; 
Where | hes unhidden, and smiles vy 
Speak the softness and feelir the 
Where in manners enchanting no blemish we 
But the soul keeps the promise we had fi 
s reason, and 


l 
Def unequal to shiel 


tures is j 
re's most delicate penc 
lu hout art, 
ig that dwell ir heart; 

trace, 


om the face 


re 


philosophy, coldness must prove 


€ Ss 1 us from love.” 


1st 

Nearly eight years after the famous election 
at Westminster, he 
Fox, Mrs. 


with a son one-and-twenty, 


when s personally canvassed 
still in perfection, 
who looked like her 
The form of her face was exquisitely 
lovely, her complexion radiant. ‘* I know not 
Miss Burney ‘any female in her 
youth who could bear the comparison. 
one near her.” 

During the last half of the last century many 
titled ladies not only gambled, but kept gam- 


ing-houses, 


for Crewe was 


brother. 


first 
She 


writes, 


} fies every 


One of these actually appealed to 
the 
of officers inte her establishment on 
the plea of her peerage! The following record 
of it is in the Journal of the House of Lords: 

§ Die Line, 
A bill for preventing the excessive and deceit- 
ful use of it having been brought from the Com- 
mons, information was given to the House that 
Mr. Burdus, Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
for the city and liberty of Westminster, 
He was called in, and gave 
count that the claims of privilege of peerage 
Ladies Mord- 
ington and Casselis, in order to intimidate the 
officers from doing their duty in 
pressing the public gaming-houses kept by 
said ladies. And the said Burdus 
delivered in an instrument 


the House of Lords for protection against 
intrusion 


290 Aprilis, 1745. —Gamine.— 


was at 


the door. an ac- 


were made and insisted on by the 


peace sup- 


the 
thereupon 


in writing of sai 
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NG-TABLE. 
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1 ordingt« 


’ privileg 


ly n, ¢ the claim she 


M 
] 


le of 


re for her officers and servant 
d by her in her 
I, Dame Mary, Baroness of Mording- 
do hold a house in the Great Piazza, Cov- 
nt Garden, for and ¢ Assembly, where all 
persons of credit are at liberty to frequent and 
play at such diversions as are used at other As- 
; And I have hired ph Dewberry, 
Horsley, Ham Cr , and G 


servants or 


em] said gaming-house, as 


love 

1) 
OHOWS: 
on, 


an 


slys, Jos 


Wm. 


as my 


seml 


opper Sande 
manag 
given then 
of the 


lv) John Brigh 


of. 


I have 
Inanagement ne interior servants, 
, John Hill, John Van- 
denvoren, as box-keepers, Gilbert Richardson, 
housekeeper, John Chaplain, Wm. 
Stanley and Henry Huggins, servants that wait 
tl l Assembly, Wm. 
Penny and Jos, Penny, as porters thereof. And 
ll the above-mentioned persons I claim as my 
nd all those 
peeress of Great 
tomy said Assembly. M. 
Dated 1774. 3 


, 
the House declared again 


name 
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on the com] at 1€@ sal 
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domestick servants, and dema priv- 
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res that belong to me a 
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Proceedings were also taken against the fa- 


Nn 
B 


stress, who, at the close of the last century, act- 


mous Lady Buckinghamshire, a notorious game- 


ually slept with a blunderbuss and a pair of pis- 
tols at her side to protect her faro-bank. On 
the 11th March, 1797, her ladyship, together 
idy E. Lutterell and a Mrs. Sturt, 

convicted at the police court and fined £50 for 
and He Martindale 

00 for keeping the faro- 
This fellow 
"and went into bank 
ruptey owing £328,000, besides ‘** debts of hon- 
amounting to £150,000. ‘‘up” for 
,500,000 far any “ black- 
"failure that has yet occurred in this repub- 
His : 


dollar, 


sic 
with L 


were 


t 


laving 
paving at 
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ny was 


ie 


faro; 
convicted and fined £2 
table at Lady Bucking 


soon afterward 


hamshire’s. 
“burst up, 
or” Going 
an odd B2 
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lican country. 


surpasses 
assets yielded about seven 
cents on the 
Beau Nash was 
player, but in his la 
When the Earl of T 


passionately fond of ] lay. 


noted 
it. 
- was a youth he was 

Nash undertook to 
Conscious of his superior skill, he 
His lordship 
The 
ll, only stipulating for 
the payment of £5000 whenever he might think 
proper to demand it. Some time after his lord- 
ship’s death, Nash’s affairs b 
he demanded it ¢ 
out hesitation. 

The corporation of Bath so highly respected 
Nash that the Chamber voted a marble statue 


his palmy day a 


abandoned 


st years 


cure -him. 
engaged the Earl in single play. 
lost his 


generous N 


estate, equipage, every thing! 


ash returned a 


on the wane, 


ing 


f his heirs, who paid it with- 


of him, which was erected in the Pump Room, 
between the busts of Newton and Pope. This 
caused Lord ¢ eld’s stinging epigram 
concluding with these lines: 
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George Selwvn, one 


l 


»f the remarkable En- 
glishmen of a hundred years ago, marred an 
therwise exceedingly tine character by his 
passion for gaming. He had another peculiar 
characteristic—a morbid interest in the details 
of human suffering, and a taste for witnessing 
riminal executions. When the first Lord Hol- 
land was on his death-bed he was told that Sel- 
wyn, who had lived on terms of the closest in- 
timacy with him, had called to inquire after his 
alth: ‘*The next time Mr. Selwyn calls,” 
tid he, ‘‘show him up; if I am alive, I shall 
be delighted to see him; if I am dead, he will 
» glad to see me.’”’ When some ladies ban- 
tered him on his want of feeling in attending 
to see the terrible Lord Lovat’s head cut otf— 
** Why,” he said, ‘I made amends by going 
to the undertaker’s to see it sewed on again.” 
And yet this was the same man who delighted 
in the first words and in the sunny looks of 
childhood ; whose friendship seems to have 
partaken of all the softness of female affection ; 
and whose heart was never hardened against 
the wretched and oppressed, 

The following are some of Selwyn’s jokes 
relating to gambling: 

One night, at White’s, observing the Post- 
master-General, Sir Everard Fawkener, losing 
a large sum at piquet, Selwyn, pointing to the 
successful player, remarked, ‘‘ See, now, he is 

bbing the mail !” 

On another occasion, in 1776, observing Mr. 
Ponsonby, the Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, tossing about bank-bills at a hazard- 
table at Newmarket—‘‘ Look!” he said; ** how 
easily the ) eaker passes the money bills!” 

On one of the waiters, at Arthur’s Club, hav- 
ing been committed to prison for a felony— 
‘What a horrid idea,” said Selwyn, ‘he will 
give of us to the people in Newgate ng 

When the affairs of Charles Fox were in a 
more than usually embarrassed state, chiefly 


1 his g 





iumbling, his friends raised a sub- 





ition among themselves for his relief. One 
of them remarking that it would require some 
delicacy in breaking the matter to him, and 


adding that, ‘‘he wondered how Fox would 
take it?’ “Take it?” interrupted Selwyn; 


‘why, quarterly, to be sure!” 

Gibbon writes to Lord Sheffield in 1773— 
You know Lord Holland is paying Charles 
Fox’s debts. They amount to £140,000.” This 
was mostly the result of gambling, and princi- 
pally by losses at faro. Before he attained 
his thirtieth year he had completely dissipated 
every thing that he could either command or 
could procure by the most ruinous expedients. 
He had even undergone many of the severest 
privations incidental to the vicissitudes that at- 
tend a gamester’s progress; frequently want- 
ing money to defray the common daily wants 
pressing nature. Of the Jews he 
great sums at exorbitant premiums. 

His brother Stephen was enormously fat ; 
George Selwyn said fe was in the right to deal 


with Shylocks, as he could give them pounds 


of flesh! On the death of Lord Holland 
left Charles £154,000 to pay his debts; jt ap 
all ¢ bespoke,” and Fox soon became as der p- 
ly pledged as before, 

Amidst the wildest excesses of youth, ¢ 
while the perpetual victim of his passion fi 
play, Fox eagerly cultivated his taste for Jey 
ters, especially the Greek and Roman histor 1a 
and poets, and he found resources in th 
works under the most severe depressions ox 


sioned by losses. One morning, after he |] 
passed the whole night in company with Ti 
ham Beauclerck at faro, the two friends we 
about to separate. Fox had lost through t] 
night, and was in a frame of mind approachi 
to desperation. Beauclerck’s anxiety for 

consequences which might ensue led him t 


to 


early at Fox’s lodgings; and on arriving he in 
quired, not without apprehension, whether he 


had risen. The servant replied that Mr. I 
was in the drawing-room, when Beaucley 





walked up stairs and cautiously opened the 
door, expecting to behold a frantic gamester 
stretched on the floor bewailing his | 
he was astonished to find him reading a Greek 
Herodotus, On perceiving his friend’s su 
prise Fox exclaimed, ‘* What would you hay 
me do? I have lost my last shilling.” 

Fox’s best friends are said to have been half 
ruined in annuities given by them as securities 
for him to the Jews. £500,000 a year of su 
annuities of Fox and his ‘‘ society” were advet 
tised to be sold at one time. Walpole n 
that in the debate on the Thirty-nine Articles 

a religious debate! ), February 6, 1772, Fox d 
not shine. Nowonder! He had sat up playin 
at hazard, at Almack’s, from ‘Tuesday evening, 
the 4th, till five in the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, the 5th. An hour before, he had re 

ered £12,000 that he had lost; and by dinner 
which was at five o'clock, he had ended, losi 
£11,000! On Thursday he spoke in the ab 
debate; went to dinner at past eleven at nignut; 
from thence to White’s, where he drank till 
seven the next morning; thence to Almack’s, 
where he won £6000; and between three a 
four in the afternoon he set out for Newmarket. 
His brother Stephen lost £11,000 two nights aft 
er, and Charles £10,000 more on the 13th; so 
that in three nights the two brothers—the eld- 
est not twenty-five years of age—lost $160,000! 
On one occasion Stephen Fox was dreadfully 
fleeced at a gaming-house at the West End. 
He entered it with £13,000, and left it with- 
out a farthing. Mr. Fox died at the age of 
fifty-seven. Probably no public man, of the 
highest intellectual, social, and political rank, 
either in England or in any other country, 
gamed so largely and desperately as Mr, Fox. 
This was the great defeet in his character. In 
all other respects he was delightful. The pleas- 
antry, perhaps, of no man of wit had so unla- 
bored an appearance. It seemed rather to 
escape from his mind than to be produced by 
t. He had lived on the most intimate terms 
with all his contemporaries distinguished by 
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philosophy Lensnlit, 
talents of public life. In the course of thirty 
rs he had known almost every man in Eu- 
could strengthen, 
He was the most 


—_— 


vit, gry 


ne or. ¢ 


whose intercourse 
nrich, or polish the mind. 
Demosthenean speaker since the days of De- 
mosthenes. ‘I knew said Edmund 
Burke, **when he was nineteen; since which 
the 

the 


him,’ 


slow de to be 


grees, 


det 


has risen, by 


st brilliant and accomplished 


ater 
vorld ever saw.” 
30th Wilberforce and Pitt were at 
1 of their lives Pitt once 
at the faro-table Goosetree’s : 
n after, perceiving the fascination of 


one pe- 
lost 
but 


gam- 


gamesters. 


100 at 


abandoned it forever. 
Wilberforce’s own case 
is biographers, on the authority of his private 
urnal: ** We can no play to-night,” 
nplained some of the party at the club, ‘* for 
Andrew is not here to keep the bank.” 

‘‘ Wilberforce,” said Mr. never 
ied himself, *‘if you will keep it I will give 
linea.” The playful challenge was ac- 
but as the game grew deep, he rose 

£600. Much of t 

were h to fortunes, 
such a call without i 


is thus recorded by 


have 


Bankes, who 


uag 
cepted ; 
the winner of this was lost by 

~~ a 5 4 
se who only heirs and 
erefore could not meet n- 


The pain he felt at their annoy- 
hich seemed but 


nvenience. 
nee cured him of a taste wl 
) likely to become predominant. 

Sir Philip Francis, the supposed author of 
; gambler, and convivial 


a the 


f Fox, who made him a Knight of 


Junius,” was 
companion of 
One evening Roger Wilbraham came 


Ps who for 


the Bath. 
» to the whist-table where Sir Phili 
ie first time wore the ribbon of the ¢ ee was 
raged in a rubber, and said, laying hold of 
*So this is the way they have re- 
rded you at last; a bit of red ribbon for your 
services; and that satisfies you, does it? Now, 
what do you think they will give me, Sir Phil- 
The ne 2wly-m: ide knight, who had twen- 

on the rubber, and 


ribbon, 


ty-five guineas depe nding 
who was not very well pleased at the interrup- 
tion, suddenly turned round, and, looking at him 
fiercely, exclaimed, ‘‘ A halter, and be—” ete. 
Captain Dennis O'Kelly was called the “ Ad- 
mirable Chrichton” of the turf. A bet for a 
large sum having once been proposed to him, 
the proposer asked O'Kelly where lay his estates 
to answer for the amount if he lost. ‘* My es- 
cried O'Kelly. ‘* Oh, if that’s what you 
mane, I've a map of them here.” And opening 
his pocket-book, exhibited bank-notes to ten 
times the sum in question, and ultimately added 


tates !”’ 


sa inguirer’s contribution to them. 
‘rockford’s, which was opened in 182 7, was 
“a most famous of modern London gimb ling 
houses. fashionable. 
was an original member, did not play, | 


It was 


this respect unlike Bliicher, who repeatedly lost | 


Crockford was 


every thing he had at play. 
1840 he retired, 


originally a fishmonger. In 
a millionaire, 


from a hunting country when there game 


is not g 
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Englis 
late 
on Hermit. 


ture 


cretions, 
another unfortunate victim a¢ 
list of those who have sacrificed their fi 
health, and 


siding over th 


Wellington, w a 
yeing in | 


much as an Indian chief retires } 


TABLE. 
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onspicuous of ‘English 
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immorals 
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$1,000,000 on the turf. 
lsens 
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The last gra tion and explosion in the 


1867, I 


when tl 
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por 
young Marqu 
W he 
put an end t 

had atoned for 


while all united 


gs lost 
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and 
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» hi ad . 
his er indis 
him 
the lo 
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elt that he rors 
considering 


} led t 


1a 


in 


1s 


to 

rtune, 

honor to the gambling Moloch pre 

the turf of England. 

Among the notable 

gambling 

He 
reduced to distress ; 
app and d 

lie of life « ath on the answer received 

unfavorable. 

indirectly at first, 


sulted from 


lost money; feare 
asked for a govern 


termined to throw 


couspl uous 
to be 
ment 
the ¢ 
from 
He 


afterward « 


intment 3; 
r de 
The 
l se al pers 
irec tly, on the easiest mode of fin 
invited a dinner-party for the day 
t White's, and played whist till 
paren re the New-Year’s morning. Lord 
Robert Rertie drank to him ‘‘a happy New- 
Year;” he clapped his hand strangely his 

In tl he sent for a lawyet 
and th witnesses, executed | will, 
them read it twice, paragraph by para- 
usked the a if that will 
stand gi ore hough a man should shoot himself 
ed it ee he wr Pray stay, 
step into the went into 
xt ym and shot himself, placing th¢ 
of his head that 


the report was not heard. 


court. answer was 


ms 


—e vel 
ishing ites 


after; sup - 


eves, le morning 


ree is made 
over 
graph, : would 
1oOug 
Being assur said: 


while I next room ;” 


the ne rot 
muzzle the ] istol so close to 
In concluding these curious facts and ancc- 
dotes relating to gambling, it may not be inay 

propriate to quote a paragraph irom a sermon 
f the good Bishop Latimer, preached St. 
Edward’s Church, Ca lige, on the Sunday 


Christmas-d 


0 
ambri 
, 1527, in which discourse 
* dealt” 
of Christianity according 

‘Now ye have 
‘first card,’ 


it. I purpose 


before 
he may be said to mi out an exposi- 
tion of the precepts 
to the terms of card-playing: 
heard what this 
with 


meant by and 


to ‘play’ 


is 
how you ought 
to 
of the same suit,’ 
that one can not be ‘ played’ without 
says Fuller, iat he 
to the time—being 


rds were much used— 


rd almost 
h affinity 
i- 


yt} 


| 
“another ca 


unto 
for they be of so nig 


again * deal’ you 


the « 
er,” ete. “Tt seems, “t] 

suited his 

about ( ‘hristmas, when car 
| than to the text, which was the B: iptist 
Wh ho art thou ?’—ts 
casion to conform his discourse to the 


‘heart triumph.’ 


sermon rather 
’s ques- 
iking oc 


‘ playing 


tion to our Lord: 


at cards,’ making the 
the black-leg, and the knowing 
Livery or lace, the self-same circle run: 

The same the passion, end and means the same 


Dick and his Lordship differ but in name.” 


“The sharp, 








Chitur’s Easy Chair. 


T. will not open upon it this 





walls, for once the tomahawk 


ut a sound and generous criticism 
is what we all need, brethren of the pencil and 
| tis what we all seldom receive. 
Squibs and gibes, and sneers and thrusts, and, 
on the other hand, a gush of extravagant and 
meaningless praise—all these we have in plenty. 
not find some prox it in the fact that really 
severe criticism is almost always considered to 


case of pictures seems to be this: 





so Uj 
oiling their mark 
is no malevolence ? 
ly, generous man does not do so.” 


ee the same reasoning elsewhere ? 


which are usually mentioned as ‘* too critical,” 
which are declared to be always lying in wait for 
a victim, and treating every author or statesman 
or artist as if he were a mere target for a fusil 
lade of smartness ? 
, let us stand before your 
best picture in the Ac: 
portrait or a landscape ? For really it is not easy 





an a spectator, can 
1 - instance, which T, T 
certain other judges who migh 
hold to be the mushiest of babblers upon such 
can it be **too critical?’ 
foolish and flippant and unjust. 
op of war and hit every head that 


lare every picture 





But this is not crit- 
iticism implies knowledge of the prin- 


intelligent perception of the object and a s 
If you suppose these you must ac 
Criticism of a work of 
art, for instance, knows nothing of the artist. 
You may have drunk his punch, you may have 
smoked his cigars, he may have been most gen 


cept the conse juences, 


and if you are to speak of him 
srsonally you will probably speak accordingly. 
But if you are to speak of his book, of his statue, 


any kind, you must see that and that only, or 
vou are no critic, and what you say is not criti- 


Why, it is one of the hardest things 
“There really is no duty in civil- 
ized society more difficult than that of the hon 
And instead of helping him, we all 
make his path as thorny as we can. 


ee 


to tell the truth, we shout and sneer and insinuate, 
» off in a storm of wrath. 
that he is a grinning surgeon delighting 
in the exposure of disease; that he gloats over 
that it is his business to find fault. 
he sees a rose, we are ready to swear that he in- 
stantly searches for a worm hidden in it. 





he straightway feels 









for the unsound part. 


If it is a woman, we 
pect him to tell us that she 
man, that he pads. The critic, we declare 


paints. If it js 


a ghoul. He feasts upon death. N; 
brethren of all the arts, if it is not easy 
a bare pole, and yet we insist that it 


L sit 





climbed, why do we grease it ? 
We all agree that we want si und, healt] 
criticism, Only yesterday at the Exhibition G 
lio Romano said to the Easy Chair that he wis} 
ed the honest truth could be told about the) 
tures. ‘This morning the E: 
Romano in a towering rag 





Vv ( hair met M 
« ** What n 
* What now! Why, here is an arti le uy 
the Academy in the daily Mortar and Pes 
and it says of my picture of ‘Apollo and t 
Muses’ that Mr. Romano is evidently 


1 


a close im 
itator of Raphael, and had better learn to ¢ 

pend upon himself. And they call that 
cism!” Mr. Giulio Romano thinks that it it 
criticism, because it is very severe; and if he met 
young but it is not fair to reveal his n 
who undoubtedly wrote the article) he 
so savagely that he would go near to insul 
Indeed, it hath been openly alleged that 









one occasion 'T. T.’s nose, under simil 
stances, was in mortal peril. Had there been an 
assault upon that member there would have by 


ive 





a fight, for T. T., although a quiet man, is not a 
coward. srethren, may the Easy Chair ask if 
we artists and authors are likely to develo) 
sound and healthful system of criticism if we 
pull the noses of the critics who don’t praise us? 

And let us remember that there are v: 
ways of pulling noses. ‘The thing may be « 
metaphorically as well as physically. ‘The ] 
Chair has seen a man in company with others as 
plainly kicked as if every body had raised his 
foot against him. And the ill feeling, the avi 
ance, the aspersi yn, the unconcealed cont 
which so often attend criticism, are a dist 
pulling of the nose of the critic, although tl 
give him no excusable occasion for literal slap- 
ping of faces. See how this spirit displays itself 
in literature! 

Here, for instance, is the Mortar and Pestle. 
It is the serious wish of the conductor of that 
journal to judge every new book upon its merits. 
lo do this, he engages the most competent per 
son in any particular case that he can find in 
the country; and he sedulously conceals his 
name. That critic tries the book by its merits 
solely. If it be a mere repetition of existing 
books, however well meant or however prettily 
done, the critic states the important fact, nam 
ly, that it is superfluous; and he does not waste 
his space and the patience of sincere people by 
stating that it is a pretty superfluity. If it bea 
work of high claim, a poem worth considering at 
all, he mentions its excellences and points out 
its defects, If it be the poem of a famous poet, 
and the poet's fame seems to the critic unde 
served, he does not hide the fact, but declares it 
upon evidence. What he aims to do is to give 
his reader a scientific statement of the value of 
the work, not of the intention of the author, nor 
of his amiability, nor of his virtue, nor of his 
public service or his private charm, 
This lie does in every case, and simply because 


















is his duty in every case. Mistaken he may 
» but he is honest. Some authors he may seem 
lways to praise, and some always to censure. 
it he neither praises nor blames unreservedly. 
nd if there be a constant apparent favor to 

d one and disfavor toward another, the rea 
n is not to be sought in the critic, but in the 
A man who writes 1k this 
ear will not probably write a wise one next year. 

1 when next book comes, the same 
nee which detected the folly in one combina 


ithor. a foolish boc 


year’s 


n this year, detects it in another combination 
xt year. 

This kind of criticism—and nothing else is 
ritic is and healthful. Now, dear 
low-sinners in all the arts, do we really like it ? 
There are a great many books published in this 
country during a year. How many of them are 
actual additions to literature? How many of 
them which are so have not grave defects when 
tried by any ideal standard? And is not that 
prec isely the duty of the critic, to try by an ideal 
standard? Here is young Carlo Dolce, who ex 
hibits for the first time this spring, and his pic- 
ture is a Madonna or a Magdalen. It has been 
prodigiously puffed and praised. ‘There have been 
paragraphs sparkling in all the papers about this 
wonderful genius that has suddenly appeared to 
usher in the noontide glory of Americanart. We 
all hurry to the Academy : and probably Criti 
cus of the Mortar and Pestle is of our company, 
if we could only single him out. We hasten up 
the noble staircase, and enter the great hall, and 
we see the Mag- 


ism— sound 


there—vyou remember where 
lalen or the Madonna 

We look at it attentively, and the Easy Chair 
is sure that the President of the Academy, like 
Criticus and the rest of us, in studying that pic 
ture, does really try it by an ideal standard. 
Not necessarily by the Madonnas of Raphael, al- 
though that is a legitimate course. If Carlo 
Dolce has added nothing to the conception of 
the Madonna—if, on the contrary, he has low- 
ered it not only from the ideal but from Raphael, 
then it is fair to say so; and then, however fine 
his touch and skillful his manipulation, the high- 
est value is wanting in his picture. If the color 
is exquisite, and the chiar-oscuro so delicate and 
masterly that the idea of the work is forgotten, 
and only the charm of the handling remains, let 
us all say so; and Criticus will say so first of all. 
3ut if he says that only, it is not sound and 
healthy criticism ; because in a truly great pic 
ture there must be something more than fine 
handling and beautiful color. 

If the Easy Chair at this point understands the 
brethren to say that they agree with it in this, 
but that they deny that criticism is generally im 
personal, the Easy Chair replies again, that we 
have to thank for it. For instance, 
Mr. Stentor shouts through the monthly Trumpet 
that he is sick to death of the eternal tame ami 
ability of the Easy Chair. What follows? The 
Easy Chair is invited to dine that very day with 
the Second Vice-President of the Academy, and 
Mr. Stentor is also invited. ‘They meet at that 
cheerful feast. The Easy Chair arrives first, and 
is blandly talking with Mrs. Second Vice-Presi 
dent, when the door opens—the house, you re 
He 
is a man of the world, and he enters entirely un- 
ruffled—meaning his aspect, not his linen, But 


ourselves 


member, is small—and Mr. Stentor appears. 
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he first glance ne sees the Ea Chair, and 


‘I wonder if it has seen what 
ut it in the Zrumpet !” 
s you are well aware, despite this as- 


SV 


ys to himself, 
5 ae 


iability of tone, the Easy Chair is as 

» of furniture as you are likely to 
ny oftice or drawing-room. Of course 
Mr. Stentor in a very grand and lofty 
Apparently it smiles, and says, ‘* Good 
Mr. But 


know who have been similarly 


greets 
way. 
evening, Stentor. as we all 
reated in the pub 
You vile rep 
That feeling 
Mr. Stentor, 
‘ss for the 
resolved 


really, 


] 
1c 
t 


ile, kicking is too good for } ! 
naturally infects its manner, and 
It a personal kindlin 


who has always fe 
; little 


Easy Chair, go 
human nature is weak—to be even with it upon 
5 Plainly, the Easy Chair has done 
its best to make criticism personal by feeling of- 
fended and showing it. 
pole which 


Ss away a since 


ry occasion. 


It has greased the bare 
it is Mr. Stentor’s duty to climb. 

Of course it does not deny that there is often 

gross and intentional personality in what is 

nor that a witty and sarcastic 

umor can not aly itself the pleasure 

a pointed and pregnant gibe. There are men 

d friends to jokes,and 

Just drop in at the 

pertormances, 


vavs refuse 


enough who have sacrifice 
a critic 
Academy an 
and r honor what is the duty 
of a in regard to them. Shall 
them with the ridicule that they invite, or grave- 
their 

If you do the 


ou proceed ? 


is sorel 
iflower’s 
declare upon Vy 
criti he cover 


worthlessness, or pass them by in 
latter, upon what prin- 

Is it that vou do not 
iurt his feelings or injure the sale of a 
yan's wares? But that is a principle which 
id vour pen wherever you « 


» ] 
poor n 
must , an not praise ; 
nakes all remarks upon the Exhi- 
bition valuele If a thing is irretrievably bad, 
it. ‘The object of criticism not to put 
an artist or an author in the pillory and expose 
him hel; the ribald taunts and 
the mob, but to help him by showing 
has f 


a course that 1 
leave 


blows of 
where he 


, 
lesslv to 


ile d as well as where he has succes ded, to 
befriend promising talent wisel) 
inate, not 


for not 


and to discrim- 
to idolize. 
iking of mon 
that it can not 
if you can not help him, you have 
ake sport of him. He may 
painter with no gleam of talent; but he may also 
be am th the m« : 
when you hold him up to the ridicule 
: rely be 


vou are a bully also 


‘Lherefore, the true reason 


spe those trous things of 


Gilliflower’s is, 
But 
no right to m 


be of any conceiy 
able use. 
be a 
in W st sensitive feelings, and 
ol every 
reader of a great paper, m¢ 
a witty fellow, why, 

As for those of us who are criti 
cultivate pl When 
public by ok or an 


you are 


we 
articie, 
signing a ¢C% 


in whatever « 


picture, or 
\ may do it, we have 
chosen our tribunal, and must abide by its judg- 
ment. It is very foolish for the poet to say that 
i try, or for the paint- 
ors and architects, and men of every 
hat only artists shall criticise works 
he Easy Chair would much rather 


or by painting a 
ther wav we 


ts should criticise poe 


of design. 
throw itself and the eternal amiability, which 
exasperates Mr, Stentor, upon a jury of general 
readers than upon one composed of the other 
Easy Chairs. Would the to 


other singers write the artic 


like have 


upon their 


sing 
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warblings ? Would Sassoferrato like to have 
Carlo Dolce or Gilliflower pass judgment upon 
him in any of the impartial journals of the city? 
Certainly not. He does not paint for the paint- 
ers, but for all of us. Would you be a poet’s 
poet, or a people’s poet ? 

Perhaps before these observations get into 
print there will be changes at the Academy, a 
new dynasty and high promise and expectation. 
If the new dynasty could find a teller-of-truth in 
ordinary to the annual exhibitions, what lively 
times we should see! ‘The Easy Chair thinks 
it beholds him—or why not her ?—severely im- 
partial, knowing nothing but the canvas before 
him, and the history of painting and painters, 
and the principles that, in his opinion, should 
govern the painting of pictures. If Omega, N.A., 
who has been sedulously devoted to his art for 
fifteen years, and as many more as you choose, 
still paints as wretchedly as he has always paint- 
ed, let the truth-teller state that fact generously, 
but firmly. If a man is still making pot-hooks 
imperfectly at forty years of age, it is mere hu- 
manity to tell him that he will never learn to 
write. This is not the silence of which we were 
speaking just now, but it is a kindly truth-telling; 
ind although it may be of no service to the paint- 





ing, it may be of the utmost use to the painter. 

For it is the tone of the criticism which exas- 
perates, not the substance. Often and often the 
Kasy Chair begged Thomas Tomahawk to re- 
member that it was not the surgical operation 
that he performed in removing the scalps of what 
he considered offenders, but a certain savage glee 
which the victims supposed they detected in his 
manner, a kind of triumphant war-whoop style, 
which put them into great wrath. He not only 
brought them to the block, but he carefully ob- 
served every hideous detail of the punishment 
anciently awarded to high treason. ‘The sufferer 
was not only executed, but he was hung, drawn, 
and quartered; and indeed the scene was pain- 
fully gory. Let us have no more of that. It is 
a clumsy headsman who can not sever at one 
clean stroke. 

But these are sorry images with which to en- 
cumber our minds as we ascend the sparkling 
steps and enter the noble halls of the Academy. 
Did the Easy Chair hear a remark to the effect 
of ‘‘ Fee, faw, fum,” and see a gentleman with 
a note-book beside it? Don't smack your chops, 
my friend, as if you had a ravenous appetite! 
Slashing and swashing is not criticism. Criti- 
cism is telling the truth simply, and with a man- 
ly sympathy for all honest effort. 


THE shops in the great city of New York, if 
the other great cities will pardon the expression, 
are certainly becoming very brilliant and enter- 
taining. If the stranger, on any pleasant day, 
finds himself near Corporal Thompson’s Broad- 
way Cottage he will be in the midst of a very 
pretty scene. Of course the intelligent stranger 
demands to know where this romantic cot may 
be found. Perhaps he is comfortably seated in 
it, with his feet placidly reposing upon its win- 
dow-sills, as he reads these words and asks the 
question. It is indeed in a new form. It no 
Jonger looks, as it did to the early citizen of 
twenty years ago, driving out before breakfast 
upon the Bloomingdale Road, and surveying the 
calm river from the seclusion of Stryker’s Bay. It 
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had an indefinable road-side English air in those 
far-off mornings. ‘The early citizen would jot 
have been surprised had he heard the horn of the 
guard merrily winding, and beheld the mail- 
coach of old England bowling up to the door. 
There were fields and open spaces about, for jt 
was on the edge of the city that was alre 
reaching out upon the island. Bloomingd: 
"T'was a lovely name, and ‘tis a great pity th: 
the chief association with it is that of a yery 
dusty road. ‘ 
Meanwhile, if you will contemplate the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel you will see Corporal Thompson’s 
Broadway Cottage in its present form. But what 
a busy, brilliant neighborhood it is now! There 
are shops that recall the prettiest upon the Boule- 
vards in Paris ; and the people are greatly to be 
pitied who are too fine to stop and look into them, 
But what a power Mrs. Grundy is! What scion 
of the golden youth of this moment would dare, 
for instance, to walk by the site of Corporal 
Thompson’s Broadway Cottage eating an apple 
at three o’clock in the afternoon? There was a 
grave and well-dressed gentleman who stopped 
recently at the stand of Mrs. M‘Patrick O’Finni- 
gan, which is just in the midst of the gay prom- 
enade, to transact some business in pea-nut candy 
The interest of the public in that operation was 
inconceivable. If he had been Mr. Vanderbilt 
buying out Mr. Fisk—if he had been a lunatic, 
or a clown escaped from the cireus—he could 
hardly have excited more attention. ‘The passen 
gers stared in amazement. Some of the young 
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gentlemen, escorting certain young ladies from 
school, cracked excellent jokes upon the honest 
buyer of pea-nut candy; and if his daughter or 
any friend had chanced to pass, and had seen 
him, she would probably have been seriously trou- 
bled and half ashamed. 

Now pea-nut candy is very good, and at Mrs. 
M‘Patrick O’Finnigan’s stand it is a very cheap 
commodity. Nobody is ashamed of liking it,1 
of eating it. If the grave gentleman had stepped 
into Caswell's handsome shop, let us suppose— 
where perhaps it is also sold—and had called for 
that particular drug, nobody would have stared 


tal 
nor made a joke nor felt that it was extraor- 
dinary. It is one of the queer whims of Mrs. 
Grundy, who regulates our lives. How many of 
the brave generals in the war, who charged in 
the very face of flaming batteries, would dare to 
stop at Mrs. O’Finnigan’s and buy ten cents’ 
worth of pea-nut candy, if they saw Mrs. Sweller’s 
carriage approaching, or Miss Dasher just coming 
upon the walk? And as for the Misses Spanker, 
who daily drive in that superb open wagon with 
yellow wheels, and who resemble nothing so 
much as the figures in a Parisian doll-carriage, 
if they saw an admirer of theirs bargaining for 
pea-nut candy at a street stand they would not 
know him—they would no more bow to a man so 
lost to all the finer sense of the comme i/ fuut than 
they would nod to a street-sweeper. It is aston- 
ishing what an effect is produced upon some hu- 
man beings of the tender sex by clothing them in 
silks cut in a certain form, and seating them in a 
high wooden box on yellow wheels. 

And upon us also. When the Easy Chair be- 
holds the silken Misses Spanker rolling by supe- 
rior upon those yellow wheels, it is with difficulty 
that it recalls the cheese and sausages from which 
all that splendor springs. To-morrow it will be 
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Mrs. O’Finnigan’s grandchildren who will look 
wn from their yellow wheels at the pea-nut and 
apple stands, and wonder how persons can be so 
gar as to buy candy in the streets. It is a 
‘im of Mrs. Grundy’s. She will not let us buy 

1 piece of simple ec: andy at the corner, but she will 
low us to drag a silk dress over the garbage of 
"Tis a whimsical sovereign. But 
ve are so carefully trained that it is not easy to 
sobey her. If to prove your independence you 
PI ed to buy the ¢ andy, 
erting yourself balance 


» pavement. 


would the pleasure of 
the unpleasant con- 


iousness that you were wondered at and laughed 


But the text was shops, and we have drifted 
Mrs. O’Finnigan sells 
»a-nut candy in her shop upon | the sidewalk near 

t ie site of C orporé al Thom son's Broadwi ly Cot- 
tage, in the midst of the gay spectac le of a sum- 
mer day. And within a stone’s toss of her stand 
yw many fine houses you will see, and how many 
ther fascinating shops! Our English ancestors 
ere called a shop-keeping nation by Napoleon ; 
it itis his own French men and Fr h women 
who have the true secret of shop-keeping. They 
ke shops fascinating. They have made shop 
ping a fine art. ‘The other day the Easy Chair 
tepped into a shop in Maiden Lane, prepared 
) spend 


to this episode because 


a very pretty sum of os 

sper purpose. But if it ” id invad 
keeper's house, which is 
been more coolly received. 


—tor a very 
ed the shop 
it could not 
The disdainful 

\difference with which its question was answer 
1d was exquisitely comical ; and the shop-keeper 

oceeded to look for what was required with a 

iperb carelessness, and an air of utter weariness 
and disgust of this incessant doing of favors to 
the most undeserving and insignificant people. 

t was plainly an act of pure grace that the Easy 
hair was not instantly shot into the street as 
ibbish, or given in charge to the police as a com- 
mon vagabond. 

This worthy attendant—doubtless very estima 
ble in his private capacity—is a serious injury to 
the business which he is supposed to help. He 
does not in the least understand his profession. 
Let an Easy Chair advise him to run over the 
sea to Paris, and observe how they keep shop in 
that capital. Does he want a cravat? Here is 

houri, neatly dressed, evidently long waiting 
for him especially, and longing to serve him. 
**Ts it a cravat that Monsieur wishes? Charm- 
ing! The most ravishing styles are just ready! 
Is it blue, or this, or that, that Monsieur prefers ? 
Monsieur’s taste is perfect. Look! It is a 
miracle of beauty that he selects. Will he per- 
mit?” And before you know it, you foolish fel- 
low, who don't understand the first principle of 
your calling—before you know it, she has thrown 
it around your neck, she has tied it deftly under 
your chin, and that pretty face is looking inte 
yours, and that pleasant voice is saying, ** No- 
thing could be better. It is the most smiling ef: 
fect possible!” You might as well hope to escape 
the sirens as to go from under those hands with- 
out buying that cravat. 

This is shop-keeping, 


lls ¢ astle, 


lave 


and a little study of the 
art, as thus practiced, would be of the utmost 
service to the Easy Chair's friend in Maiden 
Lane. ‘lhe shops there are pretty, and especial- 
ly during the holidays they are glittering, but they 
are alittle cold and formal. The air of the Bou- 


levards is to be dete 


hood 
tage. 


buyer's 


‘ted only in the neighbor- 
of Corporal 'Thompson’s Broadway Cot 
Whether cravats are wafted around the 
neck, as it entangling him hope- 
lessly in silken and satin webs, the Easy Chair 
does not know. But it can believe it as it passes 
by upon the outside, and beholds the windows 
which Paris could hardly surpass. Through 
those windows it sees that, as in P the at- 
tendants are often women. It is thereby remind- 
ed that in Paris the women are among the most 
accomplished accountants also; and it remem- 
bers that in the same city men are cooks. It is 
very that when Madame Wells, who was 
afterward the Marchioness De Lavalette, became 
at the death of her husband the head of the great 
banking-house, her cook was a man, 

And thereupon the Easy Chair falls into medi- 
tation upon ‘‘ the 
itself, as it loiters 


were, 


aris, 


sure 


of the sexes, and asks 
about the site of the Broadway 
Cottage, admiring the pretty shops, whether, if 
it be womanly for a woman to keep a shop and 
to acquire property by her faithful industry, it 
can be manly to appropriate and use her property 
without her consent ? 


spheres” 


Tue M‘Farland trial was of a kind that always 
excites a great deal of popular interest. The 
court-room was daily crowded. ‘The newspapers 
that daily chronicled the details of the proceed- 
ings were evidently strong partisans. ‘The ap- 
peals and 1 the counsel for the de- 
tense were—to those who supposed that the ob 
ject of a trial is the discovery of the truth and 
to do justice —most extraordinary and unpardon- 
able. If the object of a trial is not justice, but a 
verdict, as is often said by neophytes in the pro- 
fession of the law, then it is a very contemptible 
profession, and sadly needs the reformation which 
has been undertaken in the city of New York. 

There was a great deal very imposingly and 
edifyingly said by the counsel about 
lemnity of their oaths ;” and after the most so- 
norous explosion of epithets in regard to points 
that had not been proved, nor even yet intro- 
duced into the case, one of the counsel, with an 
exquisite sense of comedy, gravely remarked, ** No 
one shall be assailed by this defense.” Perhaps 
a lawyer in high criminal practice does not un- 
derstand what is meant by ‘‘assailing” other 
persons concerned in a trial, Possibly to stig- 
matize them by the foulest epithets in the lan- 
guage is ‘‘le The ways of 
courts and lawyers are inscrutable. But a 
judg ge has discretion; and when the Easy Chair 
is chief justice it will hear the opening counsel 
state mga he intends to prove. But if in stating 
his intention he grossly insults and maligns per- 
sons against whom there is no charge whatever, 
the court will peremptorily silence the counsel 
that blackguarding is not good practice. 

This case adieu also to a class of cases upon 
which the public mind seems to be decided. ‘The 
last conspicuous one in the State of New York was 
that of General Cole. Nobody supposed that he 
would ed or punished. Indeed it is 
not sup} that a man would be capitally 
punished upon the clearest conviction of homi- 
cide, under the circumstances either of the Cole 
or the M‘Farland case. ‘The reasoning, such as 
is very brief and conclusive. The offense 
alleged is not easily susceptible of proof; but it 
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convict 
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is held that the injury to a man’s honor by an- 
other man who wins his wife’s affections is s« 
mortal, whether the wife leaves him or not, that, 
as the law provides no adequate remedy, he may 
himself punish the offender. If, therefore, the 
husband shoots the other man he will unques- 
tionably never be seriously punished for the act. 

This is really giving to jealousy the right to 
murder. For we must not be confused by the 
word honor. <A father’s honor is not mortally 

ured, nor touched in the least degree, by the 
orgery of his son nor by the shame of his daugh- 

*. He may be infinitely grieved and mortified, 
lis heart may break and his hairs go down with 
sorrow to the but he is not dishonored. 
Nobody can dishonor a man but himself. If a 
man commits a dastardly crime, for which he is 
hung, his family may be bowed to the earth with 
grief that their father is dishonored. But they 
not; and the feeling of others for them is 
one of pity and sympathy, not one of condemna 


grave, 


] 
Ly 


e 
tion nor contempt. 

It is in this incapacity of a truly honorable 
man to be dishonored by another that a civilized 
mind sees the exquisite absurdity of what was 
called the code of honor. It put the best men 
at the mer¢y of the worst. Here, for instance, 
was a hulking bully and dead shot, who took a 
dislike to some man infinitely his superior. He 
met him at table, and threw a glass of wine in 
his face, or he spat at him, or he pulled his nose, 
and it was straightway held that the honor of 
the assaulted man had been injured, and could 
only be repaired by giving the bully the chance 
to murder him and ruin his family. Nothing 
more is conceivable; and it 
this silly theory of honor that so long perplexed, 
and, to a certain degree, still perplexes, civiliza- 
tion. This theory of honor said: ‘‘If a man 
pulls your nose, he has mortally insulted you, and 
nothing but blood can atone. Ho! for the field 
of honor! Common-sense says: ‘*‘If a man 
pulls your nose, he breaks the peace. Call a po- 
liceman, and—Ho! for the station-house!” 

Of course, if you don’t choose to call a police- 
man, but instinctively do your best to thrash the 
y, nobody will complain. But 4 are not 
dishonored by him, even though he pulled your 
off, and, when you tried to punish him, 
doubled you up and left you senseless in the gut- 
ter. Could a drunken bully, or a sober bully, 
dishonor Sir Isaac Newton by pulling his nose ? 
Would Mr. Bryant be dishonored if s« mebody 
gave him the lie? It is by lying that he would 
be dishonored, not by somebody's saying that he 
lied. If, therefore, every man be the guardian 
of his own honor, and that honor can be touched 
only by himself, it is idle to speak of somebody 
else as dishonoring him. Somebody else may 
exasperate him—may madden him, by exciting 
his jealousy, as Iago maddened Othello—but 
somebody else can not dishonor him; and, in 
such ¢ are considering, honor is al- 
ways invoked, and the injury to honor is elab- 
leged, because it is universally felt that 
if jealousy is to be allowed to shoot at discretion, 
there will be a good deal more shooting than so- 
ciety can s ifely tolerate. 

All intelligent people will agree that the honor 
of the marriage tie must, in reason, be equal 
upon both sides ; but every body knows that it is 


not considered so in fact. ‘Take any average 


preposterous was 


bully, you 


nose 


ises as we 
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| jury that would acquit a husband for shooti 
man who had ‘* injured his honor,” and it wou! 
wink at the same husband injuring his wife's 
honor in precisely the same way. ‘These 
subjects not to be easily mentioned ; but they 
are well understood, and it is not for men, ; 
class, to vociferate too loudly about matrimoy 
honor. Gibbon caustically says of the go 
who presided over the peace of marriages: 
epithet of Viriplaca, the appeaser of hn 

too clearly ind on which side sul 

and repentance were always expected. 

was the offense supposed to come usually 

the same side ? ; 

The honor of marriage is mutual 
and wife are alike bound by it. But the 
tion of either dishonors that one only. 
the other. ‘The other may be sorely 1 leved ai 
humiliated—may be even excited by passion 
what is called frenzy. But that is the poss ble 
effect of all strong excitement, and it 
changed in character because it is ca 
madness of outraged honor. It is very possil 
that one man, under the same circumstances, 
would do what another does. A man of Othello’s 
temperament would be affected as Othello was, 
But, when public opinion authorizes persons la 
boring under strong excitement t 
people, it is o1 
excitement to justify shooting. 

‘The worst of a trial like that which lately 
curred in New York is the total perversion ; 
distortion of facts. Most of the acts and words 
of every person may be tortured into a signifi- 
cance and even a consistency which are utt 
foreign to them. ‘This truth, of which we 
all conscious, is the theme of Wilkie Collins's 
novel of ** Man and Wife,” which is now pub- 
lishing in J/ ‘ly. The simplest ex- 
pressions, the most innocent conduct, are th 
made to entangle wholly unsuspecting 
orable persons in the meshes of a trag ‘ 
the other hand, while innocence is thus at t] 
mercy of clever misre} e 
as ingeniously evaded. If you knew the hab- 
its of Mr. Toodles, for instance, and he were 
charged with an offense, and in order to est 
lish his guilt it were necessary to prove that he 
was a drunkard, you would appeal in vain to the 
staggering step, the bleared eye, the thick voice, 
the rampant cravatend. <A skillful counsel would 
cover you with confusion in the cross-examina 
tion, would appeal to the jury that your blush- 
ing hesitation betrayed you as a probable accom- 
plice in a fiendish conspiracy, and would triumph- 
antly acquit the outraged 'Toodles with a kind of 
martyr’s halo around his head. 

A man is charged with an offense which it is 
not denied that he committed. <A 
necessary. Ingenious counsel carefully stud) 
the facts. They fit them to various plausible, 
or at least defensible theories, and after careful 
deliberation they decide to which theory the facts 
may be made to conform most consistently. ‘That 
theory they adopt, and strive with every art, strive 
unscrupulously, to establish. Every man remem 
bers how curiously his ipsissima verba have beet 
made to aflirm what he denies, and to support 
what he opposes. ‘There is nothing which every 
man who speaks or writes in public must sooner 
learn than the folly of chasing misrepresenta- 
tions and misconstructions with the hope of end- 
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er might as well chase these spring 
d shadows upon the grass and hope to tram- 
them out. You have been imprudent, you 
been extravagant, ged . ive gushed in cor- 
1 for instance, Llo! with the best 
ndly intention in the cell you are proved 
your own words to be a conspirator and 
jings not to be named. You refuse to join a 
neral outcry of shame upon those whom you 
believe to be guiltless, however mis 
rudent, your words 
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nestly 
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1 ‘*hellish” cere mony, al id 
an apologist for adultery. 
Meanwhile, good friends, let nobody be alarm 
ed. Snug, the joiner, is a spry little fellow, but 
he is by no means a lion. ‘Ten thousand news 
papers por scream that two and two make five, 
and that he is a noisome pest of the human spe- 
cies who denies it. But two and two still make 
four. Yet what a blessing that public virtue has 
such bulwarks as some of those newspapers that 
we all know, and which daily inform us how vi 


tuous they are! 


that vou connive at ; 
that vou are ** 
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POETRY. 
l confess that we do not ap 
vach W.C. Bryant's translation of the 
Homer ( i ields, Osgood, and Co.) in a 
rame of mind at all befitting the unprejudiced 
itic. We owe him too a debt of grat 
itude for the enjoyment he has given us to be in 
ny mood of mind to criticise. 
While radical philosophers are impatiently de- 
nanding the exclusion of Greek and Latin from 
r college curriculum, the ]} who feel the 
tblie pulse a great deal quic ker than the phi 
are at once indicating and satisfying 
e appetite of the unlearned for the roman 
Not only are Lord Lytton, Professor 
Mr. Merivale, and Lord rt 
+ their best thoughts in rendering th 
and the songs of Homer into English, 


great 


p0ets, 


ysophers, 


-e of 


y em- 


ploy 
ot Hora e 
but Tennyson, in what has proved on the whole 


his most popular poem 

ugh in form several—is reviving the legends 
‘ient England; and William Morris, on 
whom the critics are inclined to bestow the poet 
laureate’s crown which now rests on the brows 

Tennyson, earns all his laurels by graceful 
pict tures which he p aints of times still more re- 
mo And now W. C. Bryant adds his testi- 
m ny to the public want, and his provision for 
it, in s { from the laborious du 
ties of the editorial sanctum, and relief from a 
great domestic sorrow, by turning the hex 
ters of Homer into English verse. 

It may, indeed, be that ‘‘if the Tliad or the 
Odyssey could now be given for the first time to 
the world divested of its traditional claims, and 
put upon its intrinsic merits, it would fall still 
born, from the press.” It is doubtful whether 
the philosophy of a modern Plato would com 
a sale as that of Mr. Wells; or 
whether a modern Shakspeare’s plays could get 
i place upon the stage at all; or whether a mod 

1ae] would secure as general and wide- 
spread a popularity as Nast; or whether Paul 
would be a widely popular preacher. Books, 
like plants, are both annual an d perennial. There 
are that perish, like the Madeira vine, in the very 
year that gave them birth; there are that, like 

and elm, get not the full glory of their 
growth till many years have passed over them. 
The glory of Homer is his age. He is grand be- 
cause he is antique. It is Rufus Choate, if we 
remember aright, who once said that he should 
die if it were not for the « Wearied with 


for it is really one, 


of an 


eking recr 


xame- 


mand so great 


lassics. 


the strife of the office and the court-room, ex- 
hausted but sleepless, he threw himself into his 
easy-chair, and in ten minutes, in the life which 
Homer oper ied to him, had forgotten his own. 
The modern romance is not thus restful. It 
carries us into a world too like our own. But 
the song of Homer transports us into another 
world than ours, and gives to the wearied brain 
a rest more sweet and healthful than sleep itself. 
It is this appetite for rest which the “ Legends 
of the Round Table,” and the ‘ Earthly Para- 
and last, and best of all, the new transla- 
tion of Homer, are written to satisfy. The num 
ber of men that can find restful reading in the 
original Greek are very few, and yearly 

The number who know Homer at all ex- 

*~pt as the school-boy knows him, as an exercise 
in parsing, are, in America, with its hurried life 
and its intense and hard practicality, so very few 
that we may almost say there are none at all. 
There have, indeed, been no lack of previous 
translations, from the jingling and curiously un- 
Homeric lines of Pope, to the plain, bald prose 
of Buckley; by scholars, of all degrees of 
merit, from to whom Greek was as mo- 
ther-tongue, to other some who scarce knew the 
first principles of its syntax. Indeed, one Italian 
poet, Vincenzo Monti, translated the Iliad with- 
out knowing a word of the original, simply from 
Homer's previous translators. But of all which 
-though to have seen, at least to 
be familiar with them all, would itself require 
almost a life’s study—there is none to equal this 
work of our own poet. Nor can we conceive a 
para more fitting for the rendition of the le 

gends of the greatest of all bards than the blank- 
verse of hocetion st ‘*'Thanatopsis, the rhythm, 
natural grace, and stately dignity of whose lines 
are all his own. One thing alone we count un 
fortunate, that the style and price of publication 
should be such as absolute ly to debar the t 
from those who need it most, and would be most 
glad to read it. It is too good a book to lie with 
uncut leaves upon the centre-table as a parlor or- 
nament, the fate to which its present form threat- 
ens to condemn it. 

** What is really best in any book,” 
Waldo Emerson, ‘‘is translatable— 
sight or broad human sentiment,.....1 should as 
soon think swimming across Charles River 
when I wish to go to Boston as of reading all 
my books in originals when i have them ren der 
ed for me in my This ser 
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ment, uttere dt by so se hol: irly a man as Emerson, 

is as comforting as it is courageous, and is none 
We call it com- 
forting, because, in the nature of the case, there 
are very few who can ever master a foreign lan- 
guage so perfectly that they can really read en- 
joyably its literature; and certainly one may get 
from su h a translation ais ELLEN FROTHING- 

HAM’s version of GorETHE’s Hermann and Doro- 
thea (Roberts Brothers) a far better idea of the 

al meaning of the original than he eould possi 

bly do by stumbling through it with a grammar 
and a dictionary. 


the less bold because it is true. 





In the former case he stops 
at the words; in the latter he apprehends the 
poem in its entirety. It is true that of all litera- 
ture poetry, and of all poetry German poetry, is 
the most difficult of translation. It is true that 
in translating this particular poem it is specially 
difficult to preserve the simplicity of the original 
without degenerating into a commonplace bald- 
ness. But despite these difficulties the translator 
has very happily accomplished her work, and has 
given a very chi urming and truthful, though not 
literal, version of what is not the greatest, but, 
next to *‘ Faust,” is perhaps the most popular, 
product of Goethe’s pen. It is just a simple 
pen-and-ink picture of German life—peasant life 
we were going to say, burgher life we perhaps 
should say. ‘Lo one who has never read it we 
might describe it as the ‘‘ Evangeline” of Ger- 
man literature, though a critic would justly ob- 
ject to the comparison. We find no better way 
to characterize it in a sentence than by borrow- 
ing from the pages of De Quincey his estimate : 
‘Hermann and Dorothea,’ a narrative poem, in 
hexameter verse, appears to have given more 
pleasure to readers not critical than any other 
work of its author’ (we except from De Quin- 
cey’s statement the master-piece of his genius, 
** Faust’); ‘‘and it is remarkable that it trav- 
erses humbler ground as respects both its sub- 
jects, its characters, and its scenery.” It is, in- 
deed, a portrait rather than a poem; describes 
the real, not the ideal; and depe nds for its charm 
less upon an appeal to the imagination, or even 
the sentiments, than upon an exhibition of that 
real romance which the poet’s eye discerns, and 
all true hearts are glad to perceive, beneath the 
working-garb of everyday life. Noone can read 
and note the contrast between the father’s sorry 
but common idea of nobility and that which 
Hermann entertains, and the dowerless Dorothea 
exemplifies, without a new discernment of the 
truth that ‘‘all is not gold that glitters,” and a 
new reverence for that kind of nobility whose 
**star and garter’ is wrought in the heart, not 
worn on the breast. 
Cuarves G. LELAND, in his new version of 
** Hans Breitmann’”—Hans Breitmann in Church 
(T. B. Peterson and Brothers)—discloses a gen- 
uine poetic power which he has hitherto either 
never developed or never disclosed. We have 
expressed in decided terms our own opinion of 
that stale device of American wit which consists 
in hideous spelling and unendurable grammar, 
and slang yet more unendurable; and the open- 
ing verses of the new ballad only add intensity 
to our convictions. The original of such a pro- 
fane, roystering, half-drunken ‘‘ bummer” as sat 
for the portrait in this verse would not seem fun- 
ny to us, and we fancy the portrait no better than 
the ‘‘ sitter.” 


“Und first der Breitmann vil: ily shmiled 
Und denn he madly shvore 
Crate h—1 mit shpoons und shinsherbreag 

in dis pe makin’ war? oor 
Verdammt pe all der discipline, 
Verdammt der Sheneral; 
‘ere I vonce on de road, his w 
Vere Wurst mir und egal.” 











1 


There is one German artist, whose nam 
have at this moment forgotte n, who is prol 
pictures of wine-cellars, and drunken ce: Is; 
and red-nosed debauchees. His pictures 
true to nature, but such nature! Pah! Ww) 
would not gladly shut his eyes upon it? The 
are scenes and characters it is not worth whil 
paint: the truer the painting, the worse the 
ture. 





Sut in the closing verses of this new bal] 
Mr. Leland discloses a new power—a ney 
of his own life. 





Hans Breitmann goes with 
cavalry to church after some whisky, y 
contraband reports as hid there. They { 
and are soon deep in a wild drinking bout. ] 
the midst of it they are surprised by the * ret 
a battle ensues which results in leaving Hans 
master of the field; but his friend Stossenheim 
is mortally wounded. ‘The verses that fol) 

describe the dreams which ‘‘coom ¢ 


ys 


ver de si 





dier” as he lies ‘‘ dyin’ all alone,” dre; of | 
‘mutter’ and his ‘*‘ frau” and the ** shild” tha 
‘*___ learns to shpeak a fader's nam 
Dat she nefer will shpeak to him; 
they describe his death ‘‘like a ristian s 


dier,” and the burial, when 


x ™~ tramp of horse und soldiers 
Vas all de funeral knell, 
De ring of sporn und carpine 
Vas all de sacrin bell.’ 
In these closing verses there is real pathos and 
genuine poetic merit—a pathos which not even 
the mongrel Dutch-English in which they are 


expressed is able to obscure. They are good 


# 


enough to have been written in a pure language, 
and prove that Mr. Leland has no need to fore 
go his better and higher nature to play the | 
foon for the sake of amusing the crowd. 





ul- 


NOVELS. 

Miss Mcutock’s A Brave Lady (Harper and 
Brothers) is a worthy companion to her ** John 
Halifax, Gentleman ;” and we know not how to 
award it higher praise. The one describes the 
ideal Christian gentleman, the other the ideal 
Christian lady ; and among ideals Lady de Bou 
gainville is the worthy peer of John Halif 
Amidst all this agitation for another and wi 
sphere, and for larger and better opportunities of 
work, and a riper development of character 
amidst all this discontented turning away from 
the narrow home circle and its labors, its bat- 
tles and its victories, as though they were some 
how unworthy the capabilities of woman, one de- 
lights to find so healthful a recognition as this 
book affords of that true heroism, that true no 
bility, which is able to dignify the commonest 
sphere, the lowest and humblest station. It is 
not the post but the heart that makes the sol- 
dier. Heartily as we desire to see the range of 
woman’s life widened—heartily as we believe 
that both she and society require her emancipa- 
tion, yet we are even more certain that no op- 
portunity is lacking in her present place for a 


i 
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ruly noble life. 
rate, an unconscionably selfish curate, a wretch- 
edl y dishonest curate, a wife who can not respect 
her husband and therefore can but illy love him 
at the best, has yet the opportunity afforded her 
to fight a great battle, to win a continuous vic- 
tory, to be in her little cottage and her muslin 
lress not only a ‘* brave but truer lady 
many a one who looks with ill-concealed 
contempt on gee Nest. An old moral, 
will ~~ Well, is not a new one; but the 
world has not as ye learned it so well that it 
has no need to review the lesson; and certainly 
it could ask no more charming or capable teach 
er than Miss Mulock. Sometimes, indeed, we 
get out of patience with Lady de Bougainville’s 
patience, and wonder if it be not true that ‘* en 
lurance sometimes ceases to be a virtue;” and 

e get utterly and hopelessly out of patience 
with her husband, who is not a big rascal who 
rather awakens your interest by his rascalities, 
but only a mean and conscienceless Irishman, 
who always means to do right when it costs no- 
thing, but who has no capacity for self-sacrifice, 

nd binds heavy burdens on his wife’s shoulders 
whi ich he does nothing to lift, no, not so much as 
with his little finger : But these are the rascals 
of our common life, not the Quilps, nor the 
Uriah Heeps, nor the Iagos, nor the Dick Tur- 
pins whom we meet in literature ; and endurance 
is so infrequently sufficiently immoderate to be- 
come a vice that we can submit to a little over- 
plus in romance. And yet if we gave the im 
pression that this is in any sense an anti-woman’s- 
rights novel, we should give the falsest concep- 
tion of it. It is, on the contrary, a most potent 
plea for woman’s complete emancipation, por- 
traying the real misery of the ‘‘subjection of 
women” in a picture that ne: touch many a heart 
which would be unmoved by Mr. Mill’s unim- 
aginative description of the same shameful fact, 
and a ery, such as will be heard, against the 
false political economy which sustains such legis- 
lation and the false exegesis which palms it off 
upon the Apostle Paul. Artistically there is 
great skill displayed in portraying the gradual 
change which life’s sorrows produce in the char- 
acter of Lady de Bougainville, and in the gradu- 
al separation which mutual development of char- 
acter produces between the husband and wife. 
In essaying to write a novel that is not in any 
‘*love-story” Miss Mulock has under 
taken a difficult task, and she has accomplished 
it with success. In undertaking to keep up the 
interest of the reader in a serial story without 
plot, with very simple incidents, and with little 
other material for the drama than the brave lady 
and her cowardly husband, she essayed a dan- 
gerous experiment, accomplished with a success 
to which the many readers of this Magazine who 
have followed the story of her life from month to 
month can bear witness. 

Of Casimir Maremna (Roberts Brothers) what 
need we say more than that it is a new nov- 
el by the author of ‘‘ Friends in Council” and 
‘**Realmah,” written, as every thing that Am 
THUR He tps writes, for a purpose—a novel 
part romance, part political economy, part crit- 
icism ; with possibly a little too much of political 
philosophy for a romance, and a little too much 
romance for a work on political philosophy ; but 
at all events, whatever else it be, not common- 
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sense a 
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The wife of a poor English cu- 
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place, and perh ips equa lly sure to attract the in- 
terest of thoughtful people and to awaken the 
interest of none others. FREDERICK SPIEL- 
HAGEN'S HHohensteins ( Leypo dt and Holt) isa 
much better novel than either of its predeces- 
It is an intensely democratic novel of the 
ary times of ‘Europe, presenting a pic- 
“ German nobil yV hi x 4 if it were true, 
would justify nt red-republican- 
ism. ‘There an outcropping 
of German infidelity, and socially 
destructive ide » relation, which 
impair a which is otherwise healthy 
well as entertaining.—There will be many read- 
ers to welcome Appleton’s republication of GRacE 
AaGuivLak’s Works. That the most distinctive- 
ly Christian of novelists lived and died 
and was buried in a Jew’s cemetery, 
be considered one of the curiosities of literature. 
Certainly no reader would 
ligious faith from her w How should he 
when they abound in such sentences as, ‘* There 
is but one hope, our Saviour, for the sinner,” 
and in such quotations from the New Testament 
There is more joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth than over ninety-and-nine 
who have not sinned ?”—Debenham’s Vow (Har- 
per and Brothers), by Miss Epwarps, is a dra- 
matic verging on the melodramatic—an 
English story, with some sensational episodes 
from our civil war, the most characteristic feat- 
ure of the book being the blockade-running of 
the atl if hero he may be called. It comes at 
last to a very natural but unsatis a tory termina- 
tion, and inculcates a moral whi 
need to go to a novel to learn, viz., that love is 
better than money, and a bad vow is better bro 
ken than kept.—It is yet too early to speak crit- 
ically of CHARLES Dickens's new novel, The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood. Dickens's forte is 
not in the construction of plots and the develop- 
ment of mysteries. His only successful plot is 
that of ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend.”” We are not, at 
the time of this writing, conducted even to the 
threshold of the ‘‘ mystery ;” but we have read 
far enough to feel that the author has 
lost nothing of his power, has perhaps gained 
something by his long respite. The dialogue in 
the third chapter between Edwin Drood and 
Rosa is as capitally conceived and carried out as 
any thing Dickens ever wrote. ‘The novel is to 
be published as a serial in a monthly supplement 
to Harper's Weekly. 
JUVENILE 
A number of years ago a few young men, of 
the humblest rank, in one of the manufacturing 
towns of England, meeting in the long winter 
evenings, in a sort of improvised school for mu- 
tual improvement, asked a gentleman of the 
neighborhood to come in and ‘‘talk to them a 
bit.” He accepted the invitation; the result 
was a series of lectures, if any thing so informal 
can justly claim that name, on examples of what 
energy and perseverance had accomplished in the 
lives of the truly great men, the truly self-made 
men of the past. This quasi-lecturer was Mr. 
SAMUEL SmIves, and the informal lectures grew 
at length into an unpretending and anecdotical 
book with the significant title of Se/f-He/p. This 
book, starting so modestly, grow ing up the au- 
thor himself scarcely knew how, chimed in with 
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the spirit and met a want of the age. It was re- 
printed in America, translated into the French, 
the Dutch, the German, and the Danish. Its 
popularity surprised no one probably more than 
its author. It is a popularity well deserved. 
The heroism of the world’s greatest benefactors, 
the heroism of the Joom, the foundry, the mine, 
the office, and the counter has had few delinea- 
tors, none better, none more heartily apprecia 
tive, than Mr. Smiles. ‘* Self-Help” is a thor- 
oughly manly book; a book that no boy can 
carefully read without being made better and 
stronger by it; just the book for father or mo- 
ther to read from to the group of children in the 
evenings, when the day’s toil and the day’s sport 
are over ; a book which will prove a far better in- 
centive to industry than either a scolding or the 
rod; a book to go into eve ry Sabbath-school li- 
brary, though it inculeates chiefly the homely 
and everyday virtues which Sabbath-schools are 





apt to be oblivious of; a book well worthy of the 
second and revised edition which has been called 
for by the public, and is provided by the press 
of Harper and Brothers. 
considerable, including 


Sernard 


‘The additions are very 
sketches of such men as 
Palissy, Count De Buffon, Cuvier, 
Claude Lorraine, Nicholas Poussin, Ary Schef- 
fer, and Francis Xavier. We place it in the 
front rank of *‘ Juveniles,” though it is some 
thing more than a ‘*‘ Juvenile’—something cer 
tainly very different from most books that fall 
into that class. 

Miss ALCOT I's Old Fas hi ed Girl ( Roberts 
Brothers) is to our thinking quite as good a story, 
quite as fresh, unconventional, and true as ** Lit- 
tle Women,” though it will hardly be as popular 
with the little folks. In fact, it is written for an 
older lience, and in a literary point of view 
belongs in a class by itself, being neither quite 





young enough for a children’s story, nor quite 
old enough for a novel. ‘*'Tom” and ‘* Polly” 
are genuine additions to American literature. 
We doubt whether failing is quite such a means 
of grace ordinarily as it proved in the case of the 
Shaw family, and the Toms and Fannys of real 
life do not develop such sterling qualities in man- 
hood and womanhood out of material so meagre 
in early youth. But there is no more romance 
than is needed to give zest to the story, and he 
must be a very ‘* proper” person indeed who can 
not give Polly the most cordial congratulations 





on her marriage to her erratic but reclaimed | 


lover. Is it any sign of a popular uprising 
against the tyrannical reign of Mrs. Grundy that 
h a book as this is so popular? Or will the 
‘girl of the period” read it only for the sake 
of a laugh at the old-fashioned girl, but with no 
thought of emulating her example or imitating 
her character ? 


suc 


‘There is many a performer who is no musi- 
cian; many a young lady who, under the delu- 
sion that she is acquiring music, is only learning 
to hate the piano which she thrums so merciless- 
ly. For this abhorrence of music, which is oft- 
en the parents’ greatest difficulty and the pupils’ 
greatest obstacle too, there is no better remedy 
than a living sympathy with musicians ; and when 
live ones are not at hand to inspire the yet sus- 
ceptible mind with their own enthusiasm, the 
lives of the great musicians afford the best sub- 
stitute. For this reason, not merely because it 
is a volume of useful and 


| interesting biography, | praise or blame. 


we welcome the opening volume of the 7; 7 
Masters. (Leeand Shepard.) The author has 
thought it necessary, because she is writing fo) 
children, to employ a rather clumsy device tc 
give her history the semblance of a roma) 
So we have a musical club which meets on cer. 
tain evenings to perform the works of the , 
masters, allotting one evening in turn to « 


and making the composer of the evening 
theme of the evening’s conversation, Des 
this unnecessary machinery the story of the liy 
of Mozart and Mendelssohn is told in a y 
which makes us look forward with expectati 
of personal enjoyment to the succeeding yo! 
umes, which are to treat, it is said, of Handel 
and Haydn, Beethoven and Bach, and Sch 
mann and Schubert. Nor is it the story of 
their lives alone which is told; some account of 
their principal works is given, and a very cori 
and appreciative idea of their musical chara 
istics is afforded in a very simple, succinct, but 
sprightly style. 

Charles Scribner and Co. add to their admi 
rable Illustrated Library of Wonders, translatior 
of Vrarpor’s /talian Art, Sauzay’s Glass-M 
ing, and Dr Lanoyre’s Sublime in Nature. The 
latter is simply a compilation, a selection of ex 
tracts from v 


rious writers, and is neither in the 


n 





character of its literary contents nor of its pi 
tures equal to the average of its predecessors, 
The selections are well made, but the book has 
no unity. The second is a very entertaining 
treatise, chiefly devoted to a description of th 
rarer operations in glass-making, such as the 
manufacture of mirrors, goblets, vases, cut, gilt, 
frosted, filigree glass,etc. ‘The author traces each 
operation in turn to its origin in past history, and 
the reader will be surprised to find how true iti 
in this art, which to most persons seems modern, 
there is almost literally nothing new under the 
sun. ‘The engravings are but little inf 
those of the English version. Viardot’s work 
gives the reader a very good idea of the history 
of Italian art, and the characteristics of its dif- 
ferent schools. It would be a capital book for 
any one to read who means to visit Italy, and an 
interesting one for him to read who hx 
it. The pictures do not add much to the book. 
Even the best engravings give but a very imper- 
fect idea of the works of the great masters, and 
these engravings are not of the best. 












‘rior to 








MISCELLANEOUS, 

Rumor attributes to RacpH Watpo Emer- 
son a peculiar method of composition. He 
keeps, it is said, a commonplace-book, into which 
go every striking thought, curious metaphor, 
keen epigram, which his own mind incubates or 
his various reading discovers. When he is called 
on for a lecture, he goes to his commonplace- 
book. He culls from its pages enough of its best 
material for an hour’s instruction or entertain- 
ment. Connection is immaterial. He exhibits 
his collection of pearls and precious stones, and 
notes carefully what strikes most the popular feel- 
fhg. These he treasures up, culls, casts into 
paragraphs. ‘This makes his book. We do not 
altogether credit Madame Rumor. Mr. Emer- 
son is not the man to ask the public to select for 
him. He writes, above all other American 
authors, as one who is supremely indifferent to 
There is, too, in his disjointed 
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sentences a method, which they who study him 
discover, as in the constellations which stud the 
sky there is a real order which is hidden from 
the child. It must be confessed, however, that 
his terse, epigrammatic, and seemingly discon- 
nected style gives color of truth to Madame Ru- 
His last book—wSociety and Soli- 
Fields, Osgood, and Co. )—adds this fur- 
ther evidence, that in it Mr, Emerson refers to 
his commonplace-book, and quotes from it. ‘That 
he often quotes without referring, no one who is 
familiar with his writings can doubt. 

‘Society and Solitude” is, we need hardly say, 
, collection of essays. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
never writes any thing else. Of these essays, we 
have found that on ‘* 300ks” the most interest- 
ing. It is less characteristically Emersonian ; it 
has continuity—beginning, middle, and end ; it 
really tells us something about books; it is com- 
prehensible, with the exception of a few para- 
graphs, by the common mind; it gives an ad- 
mirable, though partial and incomplete, course 
of reading; it gives some admirable hints to 
readers, along with some which are sufficiently 
absurd to do full credit to their parentage. If, 
for example, all readers agreed to the rule, 
‘Never read any but famed books,” all reading 
would come to an untimely end. ‘The rule, 
‘** Never read any but what you like,” is admira 
ble for mature minds, and its application would 
save a great deal of wasted time. He might add, 
** Never read except as you like—always accord- 
ing to the mood of the hour.” Whoever has 
met Henry Ward Beecher traveling can hardly 
fail to have noticed his inseparable traveling com- 
panion—a black leather bag. It is full, not of 
clothes, but of books. ‘There is a volume of po- 
etry, one of history, one of phil sophy, one of 
science, one of art. Be the journey long or 
short, he always has his library with him. 
‘*Why take so many?” we once heard him 
asked ; ‘‘ you surely don’t expect to read them 
all!” ** Because,” was his reply, ‘*when I start 
I never can tell what I want to read. 
times I take some honey from each flower—some- 
times I only open a single volume; I read ac- 
cording to the appetite.” ‘This is sound philoso- 
hy. Read what you like. The appetite is the 
mly true guide—mood the true scholar’s only 
true system. It is because Mr. Emerson reads 
only what he likes that his essay on ‘* Books” is 
more a revealer of himself than anything else we 
have met with from his pen. ‘That a man is 
known by the company he keeps, has passed into 
a proverb. Books are Mr. Emerson’s compan- 
ions, and this introduction to them explains both 
his strength and his weakness—his strength in 
the higher and subtler forms of intellectual life, 
his weakness in the absolute poverty of his spirit- 
ual resources. The ethical element, the con- 
science, the keen sense of right and wrong, the 
delicate sense, too, in matters where moral judg- 
ment becomes a moral taste, and even the refined 
imagination, closely approximating the higher 
and spiritual life, are not wanting; but the spir- 
itual faculties themselves are absolutely dormant, 
and one can hardly fail to notice that among 
books there is no mention of those whose vir- 
tue lies in their spiritual power—none but the 
merest paragraph about ‘‘the Bibles of the 
world,” and about these only as expressions of 
** sentiment” and of ‘‘ the universal conscience.” 
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There is an ‘‘unseen world,” which the quick 
insight of a Paul, a John, a Melanchthon, a 
Thomas & Kempis, a Fenelon, perceives, but 
which this rare thinker, with all the subtlety of 
his genius, never Let us thank him for 
at least—that, knowing nothing of it, 
he makes no attempt to hide his ignorance be- 
hind a flimsy veil of conventional phrases, bor- 
rowed from men whose 
Mr. Emerson is, at 


sees 


this mu h, 


visions he never shares. 
least, honest; and that is 
much—we might almost say, every thing. 

Mr. Murray, by his Music-Hall 
Fields, Osgood, and Co. ), has redeemed his name 
from the doubtful honors which his ** Adiron- 
dacks” brought him. 


Sermons 


For twelve Sabbath even- 
ings Music Hall in Boston was crowded to its 
utmost capacity to hear the popular preacher of 
Park Street Church. Something was doubt- 
less due to the novelty of the oceasion; some- 
thing to the musical service, led by a choir of a 
hundred singers under the direction of Monsieur 
Tourjee ; something to the somewhat doubtful 
reputation which the preacher had already ac- 
quired in circles far outside his own parish. But 
those who came to hear a *‘ sensational” preach- 
er, or to laugh over quirks and oddities, must 
have gone disappointed away; and yet, to the 
last, the audiences did not diminish. ‘The fact 
that sermons so simple, so unpretentious, so lit- 
tle ornate, so utterly undogmatic, possessing so 
slight tokens of any peculiar scholarship, or any 
subtle poetic intuitions, or any keen analysis, in 
a word, characterized so little by any marks of 
peculiar genius, should have been ¢he religious 
sensation of the Athens of America, affords a 
new that the Gospel has not lost its 
power; that when it is not made to serve the 
recruiting purposes of a church, when it is not 
overlaid and obscured by the tenets of the schools, 
nor by an excessive and florid ornamentation, 
when it is the simple utterance of a heart in earn- 
est, there is that in it which takes strong hold 
on all hearts; as much so as when Jesus pro- 
claimed it among the hills of Galilee, or Paul 
among the cities and in the synagogues of Greece 
Dr. Hall has set two classes of preachers in con- 
trast—the plain and the poetic. One, he says, 
admits the sunlight through transparent glass, 
making the soul to glow with the warm light of 
heaven; the other lets it in through stained- 
glass windows, filling the soul with a soft, varie- 
gated, ‘‘dim religious light;” beautiful, but far 
from bright or clear. Mr. Murray’s sermons are 
transparent glass. It is the light of the sun it- 
self which shines through them. 

Whoever has attended long at Plymouth Church 
will bear witness that Henry Warp BEECHER 
is better in his pulpit than on the platform, and 
better in the prayer-meeting than in the pulpit. 
His Lecture-Room Talk:s, re} orted by his shad- 
ow, Mr. Etitixwoop, and published from week 
to week in the columns of the Christian Union, 
gathered now in a substantial volume, make a 
book of rare devotional reading, and carry the 
reader nearer the great heart of their author than 
any thing else short of a personal and familiar 
acquaintance. Thanks, Mr. Ellinwood, for a 
service which makes Mr. Beecher's parish as 
wide as the bounds of the nation. —Py.re’s Fr- 
pository Thoughts on John (Carters) are exceed- 
ingly pleasant and profitable reading; and a com- 
mentary which is really both pleasant and profit- 
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able is a rarity indeed. —Ranpa.w’s History of | 


New York (J. B. Ford and Co.) is a compend 
for schools. Why must the school compends al- | 
ways be a collection of uninteresting details, and 
children be frightened from the most fascinating 
of studies by the method in which it is present- 
ed? The Autobiogr uphy of Kdward Wortley 
Montaq lurner and Co. 


of a sca] 


, the scape-grace son | 

e-grace mother, in turn a Protestant, a | 
y, a Roman Catholic, and a Mohammedan, | 
and about equally Christian in all, is a cynical, 
morose, flippant, misanthropical book, written 
by one who had neither faith in God, man, nor 
virtue, and has no value whatever unless it be 
in the portraiture of certain phases of English 
life in the time of George I., and until its au- 
thenticity has some better evidence than is as yet 
afforded us, this value is small.—The Memoirs 
of William C. Burns and of James Hamilton 
Carters) are on the whole inspiring books, de- 
spite the fault of all religious biographies—too 
much ill-digested and ill-assorted matter. The 
former was the first Protestant missionary to 
China, and inaugurated the missionary work 
there by traveling alone throughout the interior, 
dressing like a Chinaman, and eating like him 
too, becoming all things to all men in truly apos- 
tolic spirit. His warm personal friend, James 
Hamilton, was, besides pastor and preacher in 
the great English metropolis, the most industri- 
ous of litterateurs, and did an amount of read- 
ing, writing, and studying which one would sup- 
pose to consort only with the idlest, while he was 
the busiest of men. His biography is, especially 
the latter half of it, a very healthful book to read 








Chitar’s 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE TRANS- 
LUCENCY OF METALS, 
\ ETALS have generally been considered as 
i opaque bodies, not permitting the passage 
of light through their substance. It is, however, | 
very easy to show, by the use of an extremely thin 
film, as of gold or silver deposited upon glass, that 
light passes quite freely through them; and this 
property has latterly been turned to very good ad- 
vantage. Oncof the earliest applications was as a 
substitute for the ordinary soot-blackened or col- 
ored glass, used in observing the sun during an 
eclipse, or at other times; and the silvering of 
the objective glass of the great telescope of the 
Paris Observatory has permitted an investigation 
of the sun’s disk such as could not otherwise be 
prosecuted. Viewed through a lens, or even a 
plain glass thus silvered, the sun appears of a 
soft bluish color, very sharply defined against a | 
black back-ground formed of the sky. All the | 
peculiarities of the solar image, the different | 
spots and foci in their variations of intensity, | 
and the less luminous marginal regions, are 
shown with the greatest clearness; and even the 
filmiest clouds and vapors which seem to sweep 
over the disk can be readily perceived. The ex- | 
amination can be kept up any length of time 
without strain to the eyes. The physiological ac- 
tion is very different from that of colored glasses, | 
the use of which is sometimes very objectiona- | 
ble. All the different rays of light pass through 


| in the complete set. 


| what he wants, leave the work of both buik 


—-a good book for you to give your pastor 
reader, by way of inspiration and encourage. 
ment. An hour with it is like a whiff of oxy- 
gen among the mountains to a carbon poisor ed 
denizen of the city.—The proprietors of village 
and circulating libraries assure us that the bound 
volumes of Flarper’s Magazine are the most mn “i 
ular, the most in demand, of any books on thy 
shelves. ‘These forty volumes constitute inde 

a library in themselves, of science, history, tray 
els, and romance; the value of which will ho 
greatly enhanced by the complete analytical Jp- 
dex now for the first time published, enabling the 
reader to find at a glance any subject treated 





This index makes, in fact 
the Magazine a cyclopedia. There is no y : 
which a man ean get so large and so seryi 
a library for so small a price as by purchasing 
this set complete with the index which accom- 
panies it. —W hoever undertakes to build a house. 
we know, for we have tried, finds it necessary to 
get all the books of plans he can, and all the plans 
of his friends who have built before him, and spend 
from one to three months, according to the seve 
ity of the attack, in drawing all sorts of conceiy 
able and inconceivable designs. ‘This done, he is 


prepared to engage a builder or architect, tell hi: 
1; 








and designing in his hands, and go about his own 
work with a free mind. For those in the first stag 
of the building fever we know of no better book 
than BicKNELL’s Village Builder (A. and J. Bick 
nell, Troy). It is very pleasant to look through 
and no architectural book is good for any thing 
else, except to the professional architect. 


Srieutific Aerard, 


the metal (although greatly tempered), except 
the outermost red rays, which are excluded, to- 
gether with the dark heat rays, and the silver must 
be deposited in the usual galvanoplastic or chem- 
ical manner, so as to form a very delicate film. 
Gold and platinum may also be used, but silver 
possesses several advantages. 

This property, on the part of metals, of great- 
ly subduing the rays of light without extinguish- 
ing them to any extent, and of excluding almost 
entirely the rays of heat, is now applied to other 
practical purposes. Weak eyes can use spec- 
tacles thus prepared to the greatest advantage, 
where colored glasses are not to be thoughit of. 
For persons whose business keeps them before a 
glowing fire such glasses are invaluable, since the 
sight is not strained by the light, nor the eye- 
ball injured by the heat, which is measurably ex- 
cluded. Screens of glass, to be placed before 
fires, have also been made on the same principle. 

By inserting plates of glass thus treated in the 
panels of doors, or using them as window-panes, 
it will be easy to observe from within all that is 
going on outside, while it will be impossible to 
see into the room unless there be another window 
on the opposite side, so as to show through. 
The application of the metal to the glass con- 
yerts it into a mirror, which reflects the light, 
and makes it to one outside as opaque as mirrors 
are generally. The use of such windows, where 
an observer within has occasion to notice persons 


outside without being seen, will be readily under- | 
stood in the cxse of prisons, work-shops, stores, 
etc.. where, however, as already remarked, there 
should be but the one opening. ‘The platinized 
class has been found most convenient for this 
purpose. ; 
These few illustrations of a 
pable of a great variety of 
ns. show at the same time how often the man 
of science, seeking for the solution of some prob- 
lem in his theoretical investigations, reaches re- 
its capable of a thousand uses in everyday life, 
h are eagerly caught up and turned to profit- 


> account. 


general principle, 
practical applica- 


CONVERSION OF TALLOW INTO BUTTER. 

It is said that the legitimate demand for tallow 
in Great Britain is very seriously interfered with 
by the use of a large percentage of it in the 
nanufacture of butter. ‘The tallow sent to 
ium, where it is Rneaded up with a particu- 
lar kind of meal, to which is added about thirty- 
five per cent. of water. It is then exported from 
Ostend as Flemish butter; and it is to be found 
under this name in the markets of London. 


I is 
} 
i 


> 
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MAGNESIA LIGHT IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


M. Van Monckhoven has excited much inter- 
est in photographic circles by his invention of a 
peculiar form of illumination, by means of which 

is enabled to take photographic pictures with 
rreat He uses for this purpose the car- 


success, 
bonate of magnesia, heated to a white heat by an 
ucohol lamp or by the oxyhydrogen light. The 
magnesia, under these circumstances, gives a light 
equal in intensity to that of the metallic magne 
sium, and of the same color, but with the ad- 
ditional advantage that there is no smoke, and 
the light is very constant. ‘The expense amounts 
to about fifty cents an hour. 
J. J. Woodward, the | the cheapest, 
light for photographic illumination (sunlight not 
excepted) is that of electricity, the calcium light 
being the worst. 


est. if not 


TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD. 

A memoir recently published upon the trans- 
fusion of blood from one living subject to anoth- 
er mentions, as the principal points reached in 
the investigations of the author, first, that blood 
collected and kept in contact with the air at a 
medium temperature remains unchanged in its 
constituent histological condition, and preserves 
its chemical peculiarities for two or three hours ; 
second, that the red globules, saturated with ox- 
ygen, are the actual revivifying principle, the 
fibrin not being an essential part. On this ac 
count, to insure safety, and to prevent the intro 
duction of clots into the circulation, blood de 
prived of its fibrin is to be preferred to that in 
its normal condition. Third, the defibrinated 
blood of any species, transfused into an individ- 
ual of the same species, can revivify that indi- 
vidual, compensating for loss of blood, fulfilling 
all the functions of the normal and primitive 
blood, and being subject to all its physiological 
laws. In the same way we can combat an alter- 
ation of the blood, by exchanging it for that 
which is healthy. Fourth, the blood of animals 
of one species can revivify, if even in a transitory 
manner, animals of another species. Such blood 
is readily decomposed, and if it has been injected 
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| Vienna, based upon the ammonia ap} 


According to Dr. | 
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in small quantities it may be eliminated; if in- 
jected in large quantities it may produce death. 
Fifth, transfusion well executed is not a danger- 
ous operation. ‘The practical dangers signalized 
by the author lie in the introduction of foreign 
bodies with the blood, the formation of clots even 
in injecting the defibrinated blood, the introduc- 
tion of air into the circulation, and the precipita- 
tion of the injection, and finally, phlebitis, or in- 
flammation of the inner membrane of the punc- 
tured vein. 
POKORNY’S ICE-MACHINE, 

Another addition to the long list of ice-ma- 
chines is that manufactured by Mr. Pokorny, of 
atus of 

‘arre. This machine, it is said, will furnish by 
continued use six or seven hundred-weight of 
ice per hour, with a consumption of about one- 
tenth of this weight in coal, being operated by a 
Three 
workmen are suflicient to carry on the entire 
process, including the tending of the engine. It 
has been calculated that the actual expense, in 
Germany, of the material and labor, independent 
of the cost of the machine, is less than ten cents 
The cost of the ma- 


steam-engine of one half horse-power. 


ver hundred-weight of ice. 
hine there, capable of furnishing one hundred 
pounds of ice an hour, is $2500; one making 
tive hundred pounds per hour, $6000. 


ARTIFICIAL CORAL. 


The false coral of the jewelers is usually made 
of alabaster, colored by means of a bath con 
sisting of half an ounce of cream of tartar, a 
quarter of an ounce of tin composition, and one 
quart of water. ‘The tin composition is prepared 
from eight parts of nitric acid, one part of sal 
ammoniac, one part of tin, and twenty-five parts 
of water. To the bath thus prepared enough 
powdered cochineal is added to give it a propel 
degree of coloration; and the whole is then 
yrought to the boiling-point, and, after boiling a 
short time, it is to be cooled and decanted. ‘The 
alabaster is next introduced into this clear liquid 
and kept some hours, and then allowed to dry in 
the air. It is finally placed two or three hours 
in a bath consisting of equal quantities of stearic 
acid and wax. When the objects are removed 
from this mixture they are rubbed off with paper, 
and can be polished in the usual manner. 

CURIOUS SHAPE OF BIRDS’ BILLS. 

We have in birds a great variety of form and 
adaptation of particular parts to special wants, 
under special circumstances, although it is in the 
bill that the greatest diversity, in this respect, is 
This organ is sometimes very broad 
and shovekshaped, sometimes very slender and 
elongated. It is frequently bent downward, 
sometimes in a gentle curve, as in the curlew ; 
and in others at an abrupt angle, as in the fla- 
mingo; more rarely it is bent upward, as in the 
godwit and avoset. ‘The most curious modifica- 
tion of its shape, however, has lately been an- 
nounced in the case of a small species resem- 
bling the plover, and found on the coast of New 
Zealand. Here the bill is bent at a decided an- 
gle abruptly toward the right, and with the ex- 
treme point also slightly turned upward, so as 
almost to form a screw. This peculiarity is so 
singular as to have at first suggested the idea 


observed, 
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that the first specimen was a monstrosity ; but | 
in more recent collections from New Zealand | 
others were obtained, all agreeing in the shape 
An approach to this pecul- 
iar character of bill is seen in the case of the 
cross-bill, a small, sparrow-like bird of a red 
color, inhabiting the boreal regions of the north- 
ern hemisphere. In this the two jaws are natural 
in their position in the young birds; but with in- 
creasing age the points lengthen to such an ex- 
tent that they cross, the one cutting against the 


They feed al- 


above mentioned. 


other like the blades of scissors. 
ost entirely upon the seeds of pines, which they 
are enabled to extract with great facility by 
means of this peculiar form of the bill. 









ARCTIC VEGETATION, 
Dr. Seemann, an excellent authority in all 
questions of botanical geography, thinks that if 


there be land present at the extreme north, at or 


near the pole, in all probability it will be found 
to be covered by some form of vegetation wher- 
ever it is not occupied by snow and ice. He 
states that the most northerly berry-bearing plant 
is a species of Vaccinium, a kind of whortleberry, 
found growing on the northwest shore of Green- 
land, at a latitude of seventy-six degrees north, 
and a longitude of sixty-six west. The other 
most northern berry-bearing genera are the cran- 
berry ( Oxrycoceus), thimble-berry (Jubus), the 


cornel, or dog-berry (Cornus), aad the Lmpe- | 


trum. 


HIBERNATION OF DUCK-WEED. 
A curious habit, analogous to that of hiberna- 
tion among animais, has been observed in the 
duck-weed (Lemna), a well-known plant grow- 
ing in and floating on the surface of fresh water. 
During the warm season the floating leaves are 
provided with small air-cells, by means of which 
thev are buoyed up and kept at the surface; but 
in August or September new leaves make their 
appearance, differing from the old ones in many 
of their characteristics, being smaller, differently 
shaped, without air-cells, and with exceedingly 
minute roots, which are at first hidden within 
the leaf. Lacking the buoyancy of the summer 
leaves, as soon as they become detached from 
the parent plant, which takes place at the slight- 
est agitation, they fall to the bottom and there 
remain, the original plant itself perishing with 
the first frost. At the proper season in the 
spring a small bubble of oxygen appears on the 
upper part of these leaves, which soon brings 
them to the surface of the water, from which 
they again descend when the temperature falls 
below a certain point, finally remaining at the 
top and developing into the mature plant. 
ECONOMICAL MANUFACTURE OF OXYGEN, 
We have already adverted to the employment 
of oxygen in ordinary illumination in the city of 
Paris, an application which, to be of economical 
value, requires an improved method of manufac- 
turing the gas. This is done by placing 500 
pounds of manganate of soda in a retort and 
superheating it, steam being passed over it with 
the result that all the oxygen is extracted in five 
minutes. Hot air is then passed over this residue 
for five minutes more, and the percentage of 
oxygen is again restored; and this alternation is 
continued to the number of six times in an hour, 
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| been discovered in the island of Saha, of 





at the wut of hie h time two and a half ¢ cubic 
yards of oxygen have been furnished. The oxy- 
gen, as it first issues from the gasometer, eon- 
tains about fifteen per cent. of nitrogen; but by 
allowing the first portions to escape, the qui tity 
of this gas in the mixture can be reduced to ty 

and a half per cent. According to the state 
ment of the inventor of this process, one ton « f 
manganate of soda will yield 100 cubic yards of 
oxygen daily, or more than 36,000 cubic 


yards 
per year, without the 


necessity of renewing the 


| salt during the whole time. 


NATIVE SULPHUR IN THE WEST INDIEs. 
A valuable deposit of native sulphur has latel 


Dutch West Indies. 'The deposit is found 


trachytic porphyry, and varies in thickness from 
fifteen to fifty feet, its elevation above the sea be- 
ing from forty-five to two eenren feet. 


DISCOVERY OF N NATIVE LEAD. 

It is stated as an interesting discovery in min- 
eralogy that native lead has been found in Th 
ringia, embedded in amygdaloidal melaphyre, : 
running through the rock in globules and strir 
This announcement has excited much skepticis 
among mineralogists ; but the evidence 
fact is said to be quite incontestable. 








of the 


GREAT HEAT FROM STEAM. 
The apparent paradox of raising certain solu- 


| tions, by means of steam at 212 degrees Fahren- 


heit, to an appreciably higher degree than this, 
has been presented by Mr. Spence. Thus he se- 
lects a solution of some salt (as nitrate of soda 
having a high boiling-point, or one of about 25 
degrees Fahrenheit, ‘and this is placed in a ye 
sel surrounded by a jacket. Steam is let int 
the intervening space until the temperature of 
212 degrees is reached. ‘The steam is then shut 
off and an open pipe immersed in the solution, 
and steam from the same source thrown directly 
into the liquor. In a few seconds the thermom- 
eter begins to rise slowly, but continues to do so 
until it finally reaches the point of 250 degrees. 
This method, applicable in a great variety of 
ways, promises to be of immense value in ob- 

taining readily an unusually high degree of tem- 
perature, and one by means of which important 
chemical combinations and decompositions can 
be accomplished. 


,] 


INFUSION OF COAL AND CHALK. 

Some curious statements have lately been pre- 
sented to the Microscopical Society of London, 
by Mr. Wake, in reference to the phenomena ob- 
served after macerating coal and other mineral 
substances in water. When a piece of coal is 
powdered as finely as possible and placed in wa- 
ter, it exhibits, after the lapse of a week, a curi 
ous growth, which finally assumes the form of 
masses of regular vegetation of a black color, 
bearing one or more fronds; but intermingled 
are fibres apparently flattened, and perfectly 
black, occasionally attaining great length. Oth 
er fibres are of a greenish hue, and seem to be 
interwoven with small black fronds, In addition 
to these there is a considerable quantity of a 
gelatinous substance which appears to exude 
from the coal matter; and there are small crys- 
talloid bodies which float about freely in the wa- 
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ter. together with minute moving protuberances 
extending from various parts of the coal sub- 
stance and the vegetation. 

Similar experiments made with chalk revealed 
inute organisms of various forms ; some round, 
ers like straight or curved tubes; and occa- 

ially smé all bodies resembling the so-called 
peonenr e of the mud from the Atlantic sea-bot- 
I With these were minute moving 
lies, quite similar to those found in the ex- 
riment with coal. In a little while black pro- 
aie rances were projected from the larger mass 
es, having a movement like those from the coal 
infusion. After a time the particles appear to 
have a gelatinous coating, and in the course of 


certain 


some weeks become great conglomerated masses, 
having small projections at various points, the 
extremities of which are occasionally seen to 
and ultimately grow larger, and their 
movements more perceptible. In addition to 
these forms numerous small detached organisms 
ure seen to move through the fluid, having small 
white spots in different parts. ‘There is also an 
apparent vegetable growth, in the form of long, 
flat, semi-translucent fibres. Still more curious 
is the fact stated by Mr. Wake, that similar phe 
nomena exist in the infusion of powdered lime- 
stone, differing in detail from those of the chalk, 
but not so much so in their general character. 
Experiments prosecuted with an infusion of em- 
ery exhibited results somewhat analogous, and 
I resenting some striking peculiarities. 

The author, in his memoir, does not attempt 
to draw any inferences or establish any general- 
izations from his experiments as just recorded, 
not even to suggest that they may be the mere 
development of animal or vegetable spores float- 

g in the atmosphere ; nor how far some of the | 
phenomena may be referable to the molecular 
movement of minute inorganic particles well 
known to microscopists. His investigations are 
still in and will be subjected to as 
searching an examination as possible, in order 
to detect any fallacies or sources of error, and 
to establish the whole on a proper basis. We 
may say, however, that the idea that chalk con- 


move, 


progress, 


tains actual living organisms, precisely identical 
with those which are now giving rise to the chalk 
formation at the bottom of the ocean, has been 
maintained 


by many naturalists, who have en- 
deayored to prove their positions by totally dif- 


ferent lines of reasoning. 

GLACIER ACTION ABOUT NEW HAVEN. 

Professor Dana has recently published an elab- 
orate account of the geology of the vicinity of 
New Haven, with special reference to the origin 
of its topographical features; and he endeavors 
to show that the region in question, in the gla- 
cial era, like that of New England to the north, 
was largely moulded at the surface by the action 
of a great glacier occupying the v: alley of the 
Connecticut, and by its under-flowing streams ; 
and that it was covered, in consequence of the 
subsequent melting of the ice, with stratified and 
unstratified drift formations simultaneously. He 
also endeavors to prove that icebergs, which have 
been assigned so important a part by some in the 
moulding of the surface cf the country y; had no 
part whatever in the matter, and that the sup- 


posed iceberg sea over New England had no ex-?} 


istence, 
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NEW 
A new test for 
ful that it will detect one part of this substance 
in a million parts, in solution, while the presence 
of antimony does not affect it at all. In apply- 
ing the test the arsenic liquid is mixed with hy- 
drochloric acid until fumes are apparent. Stan- 
nous chloride is then to be introduced, which 
produces a basic precipitate containing the great- 
er part of the arsenic, as a metal, mixed with 
stannic oxide. 


TEST FOR ARSENIC. 


arsenic is said to be so success- 


OCEAN CURRENTS. 

In a recent article on ocean currents, Mr. Croll 
discusses the question of the influence of the At- 
lantic Gulf Stream in affecting the temperature 
of Western Europe, and takes very decided issue 
with those who deny its agency in that respect. 
He estimates the total amount of water conveyed 
by the Gulf Stream at a current fifty miles wide 
and one thousand feet deep, moving at the rate 
of four miles an hour, and with a mean tempera- 
ture of sixty-five degrees at the moment of leav- 
ing the Gulf. During its northern journey it is 
calculated that it will cool down to forty degrees, 
losing, therefore, twenty-five degrees of heat. The 
total amount of heat transferred every day by the 
Stream amounts then toone hundred and fifty-four 
sextillions (154,000,000,000,000,000,000, 000) 
of foot-pounds—an estimate considerably 
than that made by other authors. 


less 
This quantity 


| of heat he considers to be very much greater than 


that carried by all the atmospheric currents that 
blow from the equator; and he thinks that the 
entire amount of heat transferred from the equa- 
torial regions by all the ocean currents must be 
enormous, 

While, 
tion 
due 


however, insisting that the ameliora- 
of the temperature of Western Europe is 
to the Gulf Stream, he does not think that 
this is effected by direct radiation, but by heat- 
ing the winds which blow over it toward the 
shore; since it is well known that in the north- 
ern hemisphere the general tendency of move- 
ments of the atmosphere is from west to east. 
Our author also finds that the low temperature 
of the southern hemisphere is owing to the com- 
parative absence of ocean currents, and that with- 
out any such currents at all the globe would not 
be habitable; since, owing to the earth’s spher- 


ical form, too much heat is received at the equa- 


tor, and much too little at high latitudes, to make 
the earth a suitable dwelling-place for the human 
race. Under existing circumstances, however, 
the excess of heat is carried by the currents from 
the equator toward the poles, and the counter 
cold currents return toward the equator, thus 
equalizing the temperature, and an average 
kept up that answers all our material wants. 
Our author finally comes to the conclusion that 
without the t of the Gulf Stream the 
mean annual temperature of Great Britain might 
sink below the present midwinter temperature of 
Siberia, for all het can be shown to the contrary. 

In this connection it may-be proper to state 
that, according to Professor Henry, the heat of 
the Gulf Stream is carried to Europe t y its being 
first taken up in the vaporization of water, whic ch, 
borne in an easterly direction by the winds, con- 
denses into rain in Western Europe, and thus in 
so doing the heat is again given out. Such an 
explanation accounts equally well for the heat of 
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150 
the rainy winters, both of Western Europe and 
f Northwestern America. 

Our author, in a second article, endeavors to 
prove that a chief cause of the secular change of 
climate at different epochs may be due to the 


deflection of ocean currents, and that, were the 
Gulf Stream of the Atlantic coast turned south- 
vard, and that of the North Pacific also, the 
vhole northern hemisphere would in a short time 
issume a normal condition. The climate would 
then probably resemble that of the glacial epoch, 
vhile the opposite iiemisphere, receiving so much 
heat from the equator, would have a climate sim- 
ilar to that which prevailed in the northern hem- 
isphere during a part of the miocene period, when 
North Greenland was as warm as England at the 
present day. The causes which, according to 
Mr. Croll, deflect ocean currents, and which, in 
his opinion, have acted at various times upon 
them, so as materially to affect the terrestrial 
atmosphere, and the changes which may occur 
again, after the lapse of a sufficient length of 
time, our limits will not permit us to indicate 
here; and for their explanation we must refer 
to the original articles, published in the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Physical Magazine of 
1870. We may add, however, that our author 
finds in the absence of southward equatorial cur- 
rents of any magnitude the explanation of that 
peculiar condition by which the climate of the 
southern hemisphere is so much more rigorous 
than that of the northern, and by which in re- 
cions of the latitude of England the thermometer 

‘dom rises above 42 degrees, and never above 
51, while snow may fall on any day in the year. 

It is rather startling to reflect that the shifting 
a few degrees south of its present position of the 
equatorial current of the Atlantic, between South 
America and Africa, would turn its entire stream 
into another direction, or that of the Brazilian 
branch; so that, instead of flowing chiefly into 
the Gulf of Mexico, as at present, it would pass 
into the Southern Ocean, and the Gulf Stream 
be stopped. This stoppage of the Gulf Stream 
would place Europe under a glacial condition, 
while the temperature of the Southern Ocean 
would be very greatly elevated. 

RHEEA, OR CHINA GRASS. 

Much attention has been directed in India to- 
ward the cultivation of the China grass, of the 
variety called rheea; and a large quantity has 
been raised in that country without its having 
been taken hold of to any great extent by man- 
ufacturers. The principal difficulty is understood 
to be the want of suitable machinery for separa- 
ting the fibre and the bark from the stem, and 
the fibre from the bark, the expense of doing 
this by hand being too great for ordinary use. 
In view of the fact that the climate of India is 
especially adapted to the cultivation of this plant, 
the Governor-General has just announced that he 
has been authorized to offer a prize of $25,000 
for a machine that shall be capable of producing 
a ton of fibre, of a quality that shall average in 
value not less than $250 per ton in the English 
market, at a total cost of all the processes of 
manufacture, and allowance for wear and tear in- 
cluded, of not more than $75 per ton. This is 
to include all the operations performed after the 
cutting and transportation of the plant to the 
place of manufacture, and the completion of the 
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manufacture of the fibre of the quality preseri 
The machinery must be simple, 





strong, dural le. 
and cheap, and should be suited for erect; 
or near the plantation, as the refuse material 
said to be valuable for use as a manure { 
tinued cultivation. 

The government of India will furnish, on gy 
plication through its Secretary of State, a sup} ly 
of carefully dried stems and specimens of the 
fibre separated from the bark, to all mechani, 
firms desirous of competing for the reward. One 
year from the date of the advertisement, January 
11, 1870, is allowed for the preparation of the 
machinery and transportation to the locality where 
the trial is to be made. 

Both the rheea grass of India and the ram 
of China are derived from varieties of the Boeh- 
meria tenacissima. <As ‘**ramie,” the | lant has 
been widely diffused in North America by t 
National Botanic Garden and the United States 
Agricultural Department, and much detail re 
specting its culture and character will be found 
in the valuable publications of the latter « 
lishment. As soon as all the problems respect 
ing its preparation are solved it will doubtless 
become of great economic importance in 
United States; and the reward offered by 
India government might not inappropriately 
supplemented by another on the part of our own 
authorities. 
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COLORING MATTER IN COAL TAR. 

The tar produced in the distillation of coal fi 
the manufacture of ordinary burning gas, 
time looked upon as mere refuse, has more re 
cently proved of much commercial value, on ac- 
count of the great variety of chemical products, 
especially of coloring matter, which it contains. 
It has been estimated that 100 pounds of the tar 
will furnish, on an average, 3 pounds of com 
mercial and 13 pounds of pure benzole, out of 
which 3 pounds of commercial nitro-benzole can 
be obtained. These 3 pounds of nitro-benzole 
furnish 24 pounds of rosaniline; and from this, 
again, are obtained 3.37 pounds of the raw : 
line red, out of which 1.12 pounds of pure fi 
sine can be made. Since 100 pounds of coal 
3} pounds of tar, it re- 


at one 











furnish, on an average, 3 
quires, therefore, about 2000 pounds to furnish 
1 pound of pure fuchsine. It is estimated that 
all the gas-works in Europe consume annually 
about 160,000,000 ewt. of coal; so that the gas 
tar which they furnish will yield about 53,000 
ewt. of fuchsine. 
RENDERING WOOD FIRE-PROOF. 

Among the various methods recently suggested 
for rendering wood practically incombustible, 
those of most value appear to be common salt 
and soluble glass, or the so-called water-glass. 
By using the latter substance in filling the pores 
of the wood, and coating its surface with a thin 
layer of cement, the danger from fire can be re- 
duced almost tothe minimum, For this purpose 
the wood is first well dried, and then allowed to 
remain for twenty-four hours in a solution of one 
part of water-glass in three parts of water, after 
which it is to be removed, dried for some days 
in the air, and then again immersed in the above- 
mentioned solution for twenty-four hours. Aft- 
er a second drying it is to be coated with a mix- 
ture of one part of fresh cement and four parts 
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— 
‘ water-glass solution, the bath vilislounls use “0 
peing available for this latter mixture. No m 
cement should be mixed at one time than is to te 
applied immediately, as it becomes hard and can 
not again be dissolved. After the first coat has 
iried thoroughly another layer is to be put on, 
pe finally a coating of water- by itself, 


glass 
+h results in giving the wood a smooth, glass) 


whic 
appearan e. e “ . 

Should the timber be too large for immersion 
in the bath, it should be moistened by successive 

jlications of the solution from 

ng taken to save the excess which runs off, 
so as to use it again. ‘The cement may be ap- 
plied 1 means of a coarse whitewash brush. 
he timber should not be planed smooth, but 
should be left with the rough saw cuts upon it, 
so as to facilitate the absorption of the liquid. 
Che final application of the cement will give a 
smooth appearance, and the natural roughness 
of the wood will aid in its adhesion. Any cracks 
in the timber should be filled up thoroughly with 
the cement. 

Timber thus prepared acquires a very solid, 
compact character; the original mate rial is of 
comparatively little consequence. Indeed, the 
more porous the wood, the more readily does 
it become permeated by the preservative solu- 
tion. Experiments have been tried with tim- 
ber of greater or less thickness, prepared in this 
way; and the result has gone to show that it 
was practically incombustible, a degree of heat 
which would otherwise have consumed it in a 
very short time having no effect whatever. The 
author of this process, therefore, confidently 
recommends his method a complete safe- 
uard against fire; and says the cost of the ap- 
plication is so trifling, in comparison with the re- 
sults to be obtained, that he expects before long 
to see itin very general use. He suggests a simi- 
lar treatment of sleepers for railways, guarantee- 
ing a durability at least ten times as great as that 
of wood in its natural condition. 


a hose, care 
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ALBERTYPE PRINTING. 


We have already given an account of the gen- | 


eral process by which the beautiful reproductions 
of photographic pictures are made by ‘the method | 
of Albert, the lithographic stone being replaced 
by a polished plate of glass, upon which the pho- 
tographic picture is taken, and from which the 
prints are made. Certain details of this ‘* Al- 
bertyping” were for a time kept secret, so that 
it was difficult to imitate the results obtained 
by Albert; but recently a fuller account of the 
whole has been published. 

The general advantages of the process, as 
summed up by the inventor, are, that as many 
as from five hundred to a thousand impressions 
can be taken from a single plate, so that the or- 
dinary lithographic stones or metal plates can be 
dispensed with, and a much cheaper plate of mirror 
glass used in their stead, from which one picture 
can be removed and another readily substituted. 
The impressions obtained are of incomparable 
purity, without any grain, and of a softness in 
the middle tones, and with a freedom from spots | 
and irregularities, leaving nothing to be desired. 


POISONOUS COLORING OF FRUIT SIRUPS. 


A note of alarm has been raised in regard to | 
the employment of aniline dyes for coloring va | 
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rious liquids and fruit sirnps, used extensively 
and the dangerous effects like ly 
to result from the use of such mixtures are care- 
fully pointed The following are some of 
the methods of distinguishing between the true 
fruit juices and those that have been colored by 
any of the ? 


as bever: ages ; 


aniline dyes. 

Genuine fruit sirups become completely de- 
prived of their color by means of chlorine; and 
while aniline a black 
deposit is left, which is readily recognized, Sul- 
phurie acid, nitric acid, and hydrochloric acid 
render the red colors of genuine sirups brighter, 
and color the artificial of a yellowish orange. 
Caustic potash decolorizes fuchsine sirups, and 
changes the red fruit sirups into a dirty green. 
Carbonate of potash does nof alter the color of 
artificial sirups, but changes the genuine to green. 
Acetate of lead produces a greenish deposit in a 
genuine fruit sirup, and a red one in fuchsine 
sirup. A similar change takes place in the grad- 
ual addition of alum and carbonate of potash. 
Aldehyde changes sirups colored with aniline to 
blue. 


colors are also destr royed 


REMOVAL OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES FROM 
WATER, 

It is well known that the presence of any or- 
ganic substances in water, used in the manufac- 
ture of ale or beer, is very detrimental to the 
quality and er of these beverages, and various 
methods ha ive been sugge sted oa removing them. 
Permanganate of potash has been emp loyed in 
many instances; but a much better application 
is said to consist in the use of black oxide of 
iron, ‘This is obtained most readily by heating 
powdered red hematite iron ore with saw-dust in 
a crucible. If impure water is allowed to per- 
colate through a layer several inches thick of 
this black oxide of iron, the organic constituents 
will be completely neutralized. Such filters of 
black oxide of iron have been in use for several 
years without having lost their efficiency. 

PROTECTION TO WALLS AND CHIMNEYS. 

The decay of marble fronts and other con- 
structions of stone into which lime or mag gnesia 
enters as a component, and of the mortar joints 
in brick chimneys and walls, which in many 
cities has become so serious a difficulty, is at- 
tributed to the continued evolution of sulphur- 
ous and sulphuric acid by the combustion of 
coal—each ton of the coal bei sing capable of sup- 
plying about seventy pounds of oil of vitriol. In 
addition to the chemical corrosion, a mechanical 
disintegration is supposed to be produced by the 
alternating solution of the sulphates formed, and 
their recrystallization on the surface and in the 
pores of the stone. It is stated that this action 
can be almost entirely prevented by applying to 
the clean surfaces an aqueous solution of saper- 
phosphate of lime, which, acting on the carbon- 
ate of lime, produces the unalterable diphosphate 
of lime. For magnesian limestones baryta may 
be added. ‘The cost of materials is but trifling, 
and one gallon of solution will give two coats 
to three hundred square feet of surface. The 

trength of the stone and its resistance to ab- 

| sorp ‘tion of moisture are said to be greatly in- 

| creased by the process, a matter of importanc e 
where the freezing of water in the pores of the 

stone is one cause of decay. 
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F PL 1E Ss. 

The naturalist recognizes many handreds of 
kinds of flies in this country ; but in our house- 
hold economy we reduce them mainly to three 
sorts: house-flies, biting-flies, and bluebottle or 
blowflies. ‘The Jatter is readily distinguished ; 
the two former are frequently confounded, al- 
though easily known apart by the naturalist or 


an ac ” observer. ‘lhey may, however, al- 
ways be identified at a glance by the position 
they assume on a wall. A common house- 


fly almost invariably rests with its head down- 
ward, and, however it may alight, works its way 
round until this direction is assumed. 


The 
biting-flies, 


on the contrary, as universally rest 
with the head pointing upward, acting, in this 
respect, precisely Ake the equally blood-thirsty 
mosquito. ‘The brother of an eminent Russian 
entomologist now residing in the United States 
observed a peasant in his own country killing 
some of the flies on a wall of his hut without dis- 
turbing others, and, on being questioned, he 
gave as a reason that those with the heads up 
were *‘ biters,” and the others were not. <A care- 
ful examination of the facts by the entomologist 
himself proved the accuracy of the generalization 
thus made by an ignorant but observant man. 
BISULPHITE OF LIME. 

rhis substance is capable of some important 
practical applications. A fluid drachm added to 
a pound of spermaceti, bear’s grease, old cream, 
lard, or other oily preparations of ointments, will 
cause them to remain perfectly sweet for a long 
time, sometimes for many months, preventing any 
taint or rancidity. Beef-tea and jellies, which 
turn sour so readily in sick-rooms or hospitals, 
can be kept unchanged by stirring in a few drops 
of the bisulphite solution to each pint. Cloth- 
ing soaked in the solution, and hung up, be- 
comes perfectly disinfected, without any disagree- 
able odor, as is the case when carbolic acid is 
employed. It can also be used in the preserva- 
tion of specimens of natural history and anatomy. 

NEW METHOD OF DESICCATION. 

Mr. Reisehauer has devised an improved meth- 
od of extracting the aqueous components of or- 
ganic objects, so as to accomplish very interest- 
ing results. It consists in taking a plate of 
glass, ground smooth like the plate of an air- 
pump, and placing on it a vessel half filled with 
chloride of calcium, upon which ether is poured. 
A capsule containing the object to be desiccated 
is placed above the ether, and a bell glass with 
ground base is applied over the whole, resting 
on the glass plate. The ether gives up its water 
to the chloride of calcium, and takes it from the 
organic matter, until the latter becomes com- 
pletely anhydrous. Certain animal substances 
retain their flexibility and perfection of struc- 
ture in a remarkable degree, especially the skin, 
the intestines, the lungs, liver, ete. 

NESTING-PLACE OF PENGUINS. 

The large penguins of the Antarctic Ocean ex- 
hibit a curious peculiarity in the place of deposit 
of the single egg laid by them. This, instead 
of being placed in a nest, as with other birds, is 
held between the legs and feathers of the belly, 
and transported by the bird wherever it goes un- 
til hatched. 
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TH ATC HING MAC HINE. 

At a recent agricultural exhibition in E ngland 
much interest was attracted by a multiple needle 
sewing-machine for making th: atching. For thj 
purpose the straw is placed upon an inclined fe, 
board, whence it is drawn continuously throug 
the machine, which converts it into a dense wo. 
impervious to rain. ‘The needles are supplie 
with strings, and may be adjusted for straight 
curved, or zigzag lines of Stitching; and as t] : 
stitches are perfectly secured, the thatch may be 
cut up into le sngths ‘without becoming loose A 
web of five feet in width, with a thickness of 
three-quarters of an inch to two inches, and 
any length, can be readily manufactured 
applied as thatching, or for matting of rooms. 
walks, railroad cars, etc., having the advantage 
for the latter purpose, on account of the slight 
cost of production, of admitting renewal when- 
ever soiled by use. 








ARTIFICIAL RUBBER. 

A kind of artificial India rubber is now mad 
in Paris, which replaces true rubber in the man- 
ufacture of various articles, since it is a homo- 
geneous and elastic substance, insoluble in oils. 
whether mineral or vegetable, and not attacked 
by hydrogen, It is used for the purpose of ren- 
dering tight, wooden vessels intended to contain 
petroleum, benzine, ether, ete., or in the con- 
struction of flexible tubes impervious to coal ga 
in making printers’ rollers, in insulating electric. 
al wire, in galvanoplastic reproductions, in clos 
ing bottles hermetically, and many other appli 
cations. ‘The cost is given at only ‘about twenty- 
five cents per pound, ‘The composition of this 
substance is not stated; but it is, in all proba- 
bility, essentially a mixture of gelatine and gl\ 
erine, as these are known to have, when com- 
bined, all the properties claimed for the new a 
ificial rubber. 





REMOVAL OF HUSK FROM GRAIN. 

The subject of removing the outer husk of 
grain by means of chemical applications contin- 
ues to excite the interest of economists. A 
liquid well fitted for the purpose, according to 
Mr. Weiss, is prepared in the following manner: 
The general operation consists in moistening the 
grain with an alkaline solution, which is prepared 
by boiling, for one or two hours, two parts of 
common calcined soda in thirteen parts of water, 
and adding one part of quick-lime previously 
dissolved in three parts of water. This forms a 
cheap caustic soda, which is to be applied by 
means of a watering-pot, the mass of grain being 
stirred continually. Seven quarts of this solu- 
tion are sufficient to remove the hull from two 
hundred pounds of grain, at a small cost, the 
liquid having the property of dilating the tissues 
of the exterior thin envelope of the grain which 
forms the pure bran, and which is then easily 
detached by the slightest friction. The opera- 
tion does not require more than fifteen to twen- 
ty-five minutes of time, and leaves to the grain 
ull its nutritive qualities, since the only portion 
removed is the dry woody hull, on the outside. 


SPOTS ON THE SUN. 


Our readers are all familiar with the existence 
of spots on the surface of the sun, and their va- 
riation in number and size from one time to 


— 


and 
needle 
Or this 
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another. The existence of dene spots, ol the 
question of their periodicity, have been investiga- 
ed by astronomers for some years past, and sever- 
al successive periods of appearance and disappe ar- 
» have been established quite satisfactorily. 
The principal of these are an eleven-year pe- 
riod, a fifty-six-year period, a two-hundred-and- 
twenty- three-day period, a twenty-seven-day pe- 
ri ‘od, and a five-hundred-and eighty four-day pe- 
ri yd. Among other causes for the occurrence of 
these spots, and their periodicity, that of planeta- 
ry d sturbance has been warmly urged, although 
he precise connection between the position of 
» planets and the solar spots is not yet estab- 
ished. Professor Kirkwood, an eminent Amer- 
ican astronomer, has lately published an elabo- 
rate memoir, in which, as a summary of his in- 





csatlaniliaits he states that the fact of the con- 
nection between the changes of the solar spots 
and the position of certain planets is unquestion- 
able, and that a particular region of the solar 
surface is more susceptible than others to plan- 
etary disturbances, these occurring, as they do, 
between definite parallels of latitude, the number 
veing greater in the northern than the south- 
ern hemisphere of the sun. He also announces 
that of the cycles of variation above mention- 
e l, that of eleven years has been traced to the 
influence of Mercury; and that the marked ir- 
regularity of this period, from 1822 to 1867, is 
equally due to the disturbing action of Venus 
also; and finally, that the fifty-six-year cycle is 
determined by the joint action of Mercury and 
the earth. ” 
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UNITED STATES. 

Cy: Record closes on April 29. The events 

of the month demanding attention in our 
summary are few. Scarcely any thing has been 
accomplished by Congress. —The ‘Texas bill was 
finally passed March 30. ‘The proviso was strick- 
en out declaring that the act shall not in any man- 
ner affect the conditions and guarantees upon 
which the State was originally annexed and ad- 
mitted. On March 31 Messrs. Hamilton and 
Flanigan, Senators elect from Texas, were qual- 
ified and took their seats. The delegates from 


that State to the House of Representatives were 


also duly qualified. —General Adelbert Ames, 
Senator elect from Mississippi, was admitted to 
his seat April 1.—In the House, on the 4th, a 
bill was passed, 114 to 40, fixing the first Monday 
in November as the day for electing Representa- 
tives and Delegates to Congress in all States and 
Territories. —On the 6th, in the House, charges 
were made against General O. O. Howard rela- 
tive to his conduct of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
A resolution of investigation was ordered. —The 
bill declaratory of the “law in regard to the in- 
come tax was passed in the Senate on the 7th. 
It continues for the present year the tax on sal- 
aries, dividends, and interest payable by corpora- 
tions. ‘The House, on the 23d, refused to con- 
cur in this provision, and asked for a Committee 
of Conference.—In the House a bill was passed 
on the 18th, by a vote of 86 to 83, for the appor- 
tionment of representation in the next Congress, 
fixing the number of members at 275, exclusive 
of Representatives from newly-admitted States. 
—The Northern Pacific Railway bill was passed 
in the Senate April 21.—The Georgia bill was 
passed in the Senate April 19 by a vote of 27 to 
25. The bill, as amended, turns the State over 
to military rule again, and requires an election 
for a new Legislature in November next. It also 
virtually defeats the plans of the partisans of Goy- 
ernor Bullock to perpetuate their power. The 
bill was returned to the House of Representatives 
on the 20th, and on motion of Mr. Butler was 
referred to the Reconstruction Committee. <A 
substitute by Mr. Logan, providing for an elec- 
tion in November, and declaring the State en- 
titled to an immediate representation in Con- 


gress, was I onstruction 
( caiiaaa., 

The election of State officers in Connecticut, 
on pod 4th, egec9 in a majority of 700 yotes 
for M En; glish, the Democratic candidate for 
someon 


SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 

President Lopez, of Paraguay, was killed 
March 1 in a conflict between his forces and 
those of the Brazilian general. Mrs. Lynch, 
four children, and Lopez’s mother and brothers 
were captured. 

The Cuban situation presents very discoura- 
ging aspects to the insurgents. Numerous in- 
stances of surrender on the part of the latter 
have been reported. The most significant fact 
bearing upon the situation is the return of Gen- 
eral Jordan to the United States. 

EUROPE. 

In Ireland there has been increased discon- 
tent, accompanied by numerous outrages against 
landlords and property. ‘The passage of the Irish 
Force bill by the British Parliament has greatly 
stimulated emigration from Ireland. ‘This Force 
bill—passed March 31—provides for a suryeil- 
lance of the press, arbitrary arrests without war- 
rant, and the closing of inns at sunset. —The Uni- 
versity boat-race on the Thames, April 6, result- 
ed in a victory for the Cambridge crew—for the 
first time in nine years. ‘The race was won bya 
length, in 20 minutes and 80 seconds—the fastest 
time on record. 

In our last Record we stated that on March 
28 M. Ollivier, the French Premier, read to the 
Senate a statement of the motives for a new Sen- 
atus Consultum. This document is essentially a 
new constitution for France, through which the 
Emperor desires to establish his dynasty, and 
through which, in return, he wishes to effect lib- 
eral reforms. The following is the text of the 
Senatus Consultum: 

Art. 1. The Senate shares the legislative power 
with the Emperor and the Lower Chamber. It has 
the initiative of bills; nevertheless, every financial 
measure must first be voted by the other House. 

Arr. 2. The number of Senators may be raised to 
two-thirds of that of the Deputies, without including 
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those who are members by right of that high assem- 
bly. The Emperor can not name more than twenty in 
each year. 

Arr. 3. ~ stituent power attributed to the 
Senate by s $1 and 32 of the constitution of 


January 14, 1852, ceases to exist. 

Arr. 4. The dispositions annexed to the present 
Senatus Consultum, which are comprised in the Ple- 
biscites of December 14 and 21, 1851, and December 
21 and 22, 1552, and which sprang from it, form the 
constitution of the empire. 

Arr. 5. The constitution can only be modified by 
the people 

CHAPTER 11.—OF THE IMPERIAL DIGNITY AND THE 

REGENOY, 

II. The imperial dignity conferred on Napoleon III. 
by the Plebiscite of November 21, 1852, is hereditary in 
the direct and legitimate heirs of L ouis Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, from male to male, in the order of primo- 
geniture, and to the perpett nal exclusion of women 
and their descendants. 

III. Napoleon IIL., if he has no male heir, can adopt 
the children and le nate descendants in the male 
line of the brothers of Napoleon I. The adoption is 
interdicted to the successors of Napoleon III. and 
their descendants. If, afte r the adoption, Napoleon 
III. should have any male heirs, the children so adopt- 
ed can not be called to succeed him until after his le- 
gitimate successors. Such act of adoption is inter- 
dicted to the successors of Napoleon III. and their 
heirs. 

IV. In default of a legitimate or adopted heir, are 
called to the throne Prince Napoleon Bonaparte and 
his direct heirs, natural and legitimate, from male to 
male by order of primogeniture, and to the perpetual 
e xe ‘lusion of women and their descendants. 

. In default of a lawful or adopted heir of Napoleon 
nh and of the successors in the collateral line taking 
their rights from the preceding article, the people 

i » the Emperor, and regulate in his family 
ditary order from male to male, to the per- 
petual exclusion of females and their descendants. 
, : the Plebiscite is successively discussed in 
the Senate and the Legislative Body on the proposi- 

tion of the Ministers formed into council of govern- 
ment. Up to the moment when the election of the 
new E He ror is terminated, the affairs of the state 
are directed by the Ministers in office, forming a coun- 
cil of government, and deliberating by a majority of 
votes. 

VI. The members of the family of Napoleon III., 
called eventually to the chance of inheriting, and their 
descendants of both sexes, form part of the impe 
family. They can not marry without the Emperor's 
authorization; and their marriage without that per- 
mission entails the privation of all claim to the suc- 
cession, both for the person contracting the said union 
and for hisdescendants. Nevertheless, if there should 
not be any issue from such marriage, in case of a dis- 
solution caused by decease, the prince who has con- 
tracted it recovers his right of succession. The Em- 
peror fixes the titles and conditions of the various other 
members of the family ; he has full authority over them, 
an 2 regulates their duties and rights by statutes, | 

The regency of the empire is regulated by the 
hentia Consultum of July 17, 1856. Howeve r, in cases 
Spa me for by paragraph three of article ‘five, the 

gislative Body is convoked at the same time as the 

Senate. In the case foreseen in the paragraph which 
follows the votes of the Legislative Body co-operate 
with those of the Senate in the election of Regent. 

VIII. The members of the imperial family, called 
eventually to the succession, take the title of French 
princes. The eldest son of the Emperor takes the ti- 
tle of Prince Imperial. 

IX. The French princes are members of the Senate 
and of the Council of State when they have attained 
the age of eighteen years completed; but they can not 
sit in them without the consent of the Emperor. 
CHAPTER I1Il.—FORM OF THE EMPZROR’S GOVERNMENT. 

X. The Emperor governs with the aid of the Minis- 
ters, the Senate, the Legislative Body, and the Coun- 
cil of State 


























XI. The legislative power is exercised collectively 
by the Emperor, the Senate, and the Legislative Body. 

XII. The initiative of laws belongs to the Emperor, 
the Senate, and the Legislative Body. Nevertheless, 
every bill imposing a tax must first be voted by the 
Lower Chamber. 

CHAPTER IV.—OF THE EMPEROR. 

XIII. The Emperor is responsible to the French peo- 

ple, to whom he has always a right to make an appeal. 
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XIV. The meena is the Chief of the State. 
commands the land and sea forces, decl: ares 1 war, ( 
tracts treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce. no». 
inates to all posts, and fixes the regulations ap, tom 
crees necessary for the execution of the laws, 

XV. Justice is administered in his name. 

XVI. He has the right to grant pardons ar 
cord amnesties. 

XVII. He sanctions and promulgates the laws 

XVIII. The modifications to be hereafter mad 
the laws, customs’ tariffs, or postal charges 
national treaties, will only be obligatory after hay 
been voted by the Chambers. 

XIX. The Ministers depend ay on the Empe 
(Reproduction of the Plebiscite.) They deliber 
council, with his Majesty presidin g, and are respons. 
ible 
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Xx. The Ministers can be members either of ¢ 
Senate or the Legislative Body. "They can er 
asse mbly when they please, and have a ri 

1eard whenever they think proper to spe: ik. 

XXI. The Ministers, Senators, Deputies, _persons 
composing the Counce il of St: ite, officers of the 
an < navy, judges and public functionarie 8, are t 

» following oath: I swear obedience to the ¢ 
tution and fidelity to the Emperor. 

XXII. The Senatus Consulta of the 12th of De 
ber, 1852, and 23d of April, 1856, relative to the ciy 


ter either 


ht to 











list, remain in force. In future the allow: ance to t 
Crown shall be fixed for the whole duration of t 
reign by the Legislature which meets or the 





per or’s accession, 


CHAPTER VI.—OF THE LEGISLATIVE bBopDy. 
XXVIII. The basis of election is the populatior 
XXIX. The Deputies are returned by uni versa suf- 

frage, and are to be voted for individually. 

XXX. The y will be chosen for a per iod whi 
not be less than three years. 

XXXI. The Lower Chamber discusses and 
laws and taxes. 

XXXII. It chooses, at the commencement of e: 
session, its President, Vice- Presidents, and S¢ 
taries. 

XXXIII. The Emperor convokes, adjourns, pro- 
rogues, and dissolves the Chamber. In the la 
case his Majesty is bound to summon a new one with- 
in six months. 

XXXIV. The sittings are public, but at the request 
of tive members they can be held in secret. 








votes 





CHAPTER VII.—OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
XXXV. The Council of State is charged, under tl 
direction of the Emperor, to draw up the bills and 
regulations of the public administration, and to solve 
re difficulties that may arise in the conduct of af- 
airs, 

XXXVI. It sustains, in the name of the govert 
ment, the discussion of bills in the Senate and Leg 
islative Body. 

XXXVII. The Ministers hold rank in the Cour 
of State, and have a right to sit there and vote. 








CHAPTER VIII.—GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

XXXVIII. Petitions can be presented either to the 
Senate or the Legislative Body. 

The reforms here proposed were to be submit- 
ted to the vote of the people on the 8th of May in 
the form of a Plebiscitum. Opportunities were 
granted for free discussion of the new Constitu- 
tion in public assemblies held between April 23 
and May 3. The army was allowed to vote « 
this occasion. ‘The Emperor’s measures heave 
excited much disaffection among the ‘‘irrecon- 
cilables.”” M. Buffet early in the month, and 
Count Daru about the middle of April, resigned 
their positions in the Cabinet. Still, in the Corps 
Législatif the government was supported by a 
vote of confidence, 227 to 43. On the 13th this 
Chamber adjourned until May 9. The debate 
on the Plebiscitum was closed in the Senate on 
April 19. Both the Emperor in his proclama- 
tion to the people, and the Premier in his official 
declarations, pronounce the result of this elec- 
tion to be the decision of the French people be- 
tween order and anarchy—between a stable gov- 
ernment and revolution. 


Crhitar’s 


so Drawer has had frequent occasion to | 
q 


uote the abundant wisdom contained in 
me of the quaint and mirth-provoking sayings 
Henry Ward Beecher. Our last sermon, it 
iv be yemembered, was ‘‘on to the memory 
a bad young man—one of the wus¢ that in the 


itable ways of the divine peppusses was | 


permitted toe locate in New Hampshire.” 

ne of Mr. Beecher’s last written sermonettes is 

n Sobriety, and his view of that virtue may be 
cathered from a few sentences. 

‘Every man,” says he, ‘‘ should be sober 
som Y I once knew one so unfortunate as 
to be sober all the time, and yet an honest man! 
We have known men that never smiled, or sel 
dom, whose face was as rigid as an iron mask, 


times. 


1d yet they were kind, simple, and really relia- | 
Uniform | 
sobriety is presumptively very much against a | 


But such are exceptional cases. 


1an. He who gives no play to the gentler feel- 
ings has something the matter with him that 
should be lookgd into before one trusts him far. 

‘*Mirth itself is not always honest. 
tends to openness, to sincerity, to sweetness. 
Mirth has better stuff in it to make a man of 


than sobriety has. It, too, is used sometimes 


as a mask for hypocrisy, but not half so often as 
sobriety is. 


‘Only consider how many men quite empty 
and worthless, inwardly neither rich nor forceful, 
are kept agoing by the mere trick of gravity. 
When some men come to you tt is like sunrise. 
Every thing seems to take new life, and shines. 

men bring night with them. ‘The chill 
shadow of their sobriety falls upon every inno- 
cent gayety, and your feelings, like birds at even- 
ing, stop singing and go to roost. Away with 
these fellows who go owling through life, all the 
while passing for birds of paradise! He that can 
not laugh and be gay should look well to him- 
self. He should fast and pray until his face 
breaks forth into light. 

‘*Tlere, too, are the immortal dullards who, it 
is to be feared, will never forsake the earth. 
Dull good men! They live with the uniform 
consistency of stagnation. They are said to be 
reliable. You always know where to find them. 
Safe men theyare. They are none of your high- 
flyers, never extravagant, always where you found 
them last! Over their blessed faces hangs the 
twilight of sobriety. They are immense nega- 
tives. Nothing saves them from pity but their 
sobriety. Men worship that; and so dullness 
passes for consistent piety. 

3ehind the mask of sobriety how many pre- 
tenders pass themselves off! Every one knows 
how wretchedly inconsistent with honor their out- 
door life is, but they have such a power of gloom 
in meetings that men respect their religious ex- 
perience! And so the young are taught that one 
can be eminently religious without being strictly 
honest or reliable. 

‘Public sentiment is purifying itself. Men 
are beginning at last to understand that pothing 


is so cheerful, so full of liberty, so genial and | 
Christ called this sort | 


joyous, as true religion. 


of men children of Light. He ridiculed and de- 


nounced the long-faced hypocrites who ostenta- | 


Drawer, 


tiously prayed and prayed, and got further from 
grace and humanity the longer they prayed 
After Him came the apostles, who ery out to a// 
good and true men, ‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway, 
and again I say, Rejoice.’” : 


uth 


Irtuil 


A LITTLE triangular piece of legal wit was 
perpetrated in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, at Washington, on 
** All-fools’ Day,” between a distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, Mr. Middleton, the clerk, 
and the able and witty ex-Attorney-General of 
the United States, from New York. 

‘*Mr. Middleton,” said Senator Carpenter, 
**there is no statute of the United States that 
prohibits a man from making a fool of himself?” 

** Nor any decision of this court,” gravely re- 
joined the clerk. 

** And certainly,” quickly added Mr. Evarts, 
with a sly twinkle of the eye, ‘there is nothing 
in the practice of this court to warrant any other 
| conclusion.” 


But it} 


A LITTLE story is told of President Woods, of 
Bowdoin College, in connection with the large 
painting in the college chapel, representing the 
conflict between Michael and the Dragon, in 

| which the angel is supposed to be getting the 
upper hand of his disagreeable adversary. As 
| the artist was desirous of completing the picture 
before Commencement week, but could not ac- 
| complish it without working on the intervening 
| Sunday, he applied to the President, and asked 
permission to paint on that day, stating the cir- 
cumstances under which he was placed, and 
deeming them a justification. President Woods, 
in his wonted dignity of manner and in his inim- 
itable style, replied, ** Well, Sir, I don’t know 
as there is any objection; but” (looking over his 
| spectacles, and hesitating a moment), ‘‘ don't 
you think that it might look as though the Drag- 
jon was getting the better of Michael?” The 
picture does rather warrant the conjecture that 
| Michael was not making a perfect job of it. 


| Here is a neat epigram that sprang up in 
|some drawing-room of sixty years ago. It is 
| probably English, but it has a suspicious French 
ring about it : 
| “T’ve lost my mistress, horse, and wife; 
And, when I think on human life, 
It’s well that it’s no worse, 
My mistress had grown lean and old; 
My wife was ugly and a scold; 
| I'm sorry for my horse.” 

A Few days before the adjournment of the 
| last session of the Legislature of North Carolina, 
a wealthy conservative from a distant portion of 
the State, happening to be in Raleigh, paid a 
visit to the capitol. ‘Taking a seat in the lobby 
of the Senate chamber, he meditated on the de- 
generacy of the times which permits colored men 
to hold seats in that body. He was roused from 
his reverie by a colored Senator, who arose, and 
in the course of his remarks used the familiar 
quotation from the 137th Psalm, ‘‘ Let my right 
hand forget her cunning,” etc. He could con- 
tain himself no longer, and, turning to a friend, 
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said: ‘‘Isn’t it disgusting to hear suc ch an igro- | ernor and wages. “He he " some peculiarit 
ramus attempting to quote Shakspeare ?” which might remind one of Dicky Rik: 
_——— mous Recorder of New York, save that D 
Few men are better remembered in Michigan | grew more and more severe, and the Oakk a! 
than the late Rufus Hosmer, for many years ed- | judge more and more for; giving, as age ¢ cam 
itor of the Detroit Advertiser. He left unpub-| upon them. Yet had they points of analog 
lished many anecdotes of the ‘* Early Bar of | that each used a certain rigmarole as a sor 
Michigan,” which are quite worthy of being pre- | peroration prec eding the sentence passed uy 
served in book form. We are permitted by an culprit. Sut mark the difference ; 
editorial friend at Lansing to publish the follow- Dickey used to say, when the prisoner was 
ing: before him for sentence—no matte 
ORNAMENTED Grounps.—Parks, a good-na- | crime, even if it was eating his great-gran i - 
tured member of the Oakland bar, and not lack- | ther’s head off— 
ing in ability, entered the profession late in life, ‘** Prisoner, stand up. The crime of wh 
and at first was not very successful. One Satur- | you have been convicted is becoming ve ry pre 
day, at the close of a term in which he had been lent in this community, and must be put a st 
particularly unsuccessful, he had taken up his| to! I give you five years,” 
file of papers, and in a pet had written on the Not so the sword-and-scale bearer of Oakland 
back : All gone to h—! His formula of conscience and duty was differ. 
Judge Whipple's attention was called thereto ent, though not less uniform—thus : 
by Hanscom, who pleasantly remarked : ; ‘*Prisoner, hold up your hand. You hy 
‘**It is always a handsome sight to see Parks | been found guilty of [larceny, assault and 
well laid out !” tery, trespass, as the case might be]. But 
| Court takes into consideration that this 
A Famity Surror.—A very pretty Oakland | country. 
girl, not over eighteen years of age, brought a| understood. We must expect such thi 
suit for breach of promise against a young mer-| settling a new country. So I five 
chant, who had changed his mind and taken a | days.” 
richer bride. 


ar, the 
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Society is unsettled, nor are t 


th 








you tl 


He had property and standing, but 
the case was so clear that the jury pronounced 
him ‘ guilty” without leaving their seats 

The prosecuting attorney was in ecstasies over 
what all criminal lawyers consider no small ex- 
ploit—the recovery of a verdict of guilty on an 
indictment for perjury. i 

The prisoner being brought up for ser 


On one occasion a man was arraigned for 
The trial came on, and the girl’s mother, a fat, | ful perjury. 
red-faced old dame, was present in the bar, to 
give moral eflect to the recital of her daughter's 
wrongs. 

The counsel for the plaintiff, in summing up, 
descanted at length and with moving pathos upon 
**the enormity of the defendant’s guilt in creep- 
ing into the bosom of this family” (here the old 
lady pinned her shawl closer), ‘‘ and deceiving | the Judge commenced : 
and disappointing this fair girl!” ‘You have been convicted of parjury, | 

Here the venerable mother could contain her-| oner. ‘This is a grave offense; but I conside 
self no longer, but with gushing tears exclaimed: | that this is a new country, and we must ha 

** He deceived us all, gentlemen! Me and all | some parjury among the difficulties of settling a 
the rest—me and all the rest!” new country. So [ shall only give you t! 

The effect was magical, but not just what the | days in the county jail.” 
old lady expected. 





| ‘The prosecuting attorney, to wind up a ca 
* | of false swearing, went outside the court-] 

Tureescore YEARS AND TeNn.—Old Sile | and gave vent to a large volume of the ge1 
Doty, of Hillsdale County—that most notorious | article. 
evil-doer, thief, receiver of stolen goods, burglar, 
and eyery thing else bad—was arraigned before | 
Judge Pratt (afterward of Honolulu) for horse- 
stealing. As usual, a clear case was proved 
against him, and he was brought up for sentence. | 

Pratt was abrupt in manner, rough in tone, 
and severe in expression. These traits were 
rather enhanced than mollified upon this occasion. 
He broke out with, ‘‘Stand up, prisoner at the 
bar. Prisoner, how old are you?” 

‘* Fifty-three years, five months, and twenty 
days,” was the reply. 


An indignant gentleman of Bangor, Maine, 
sends the following rasping criticism, accompa 
nied with an anecdote: 

You have a habit there in New York, and else- 
| where, of saying what is done ‘‘down in Maine.” 

Please inform us where your authority is for that 
| form of expression, when history, geography, ; 
| ology, and every authority worthy of regard, put 
| Maine wp. Didn't John Cabot discover Maine 
| before New York was thought of? Isn’t Maine 
head and shoulders above every other Atlantic 
‘The Judge took out his pencil and figured for | State—on the map? Weren't her foundations laid 
a moment; then said: before those of any other state in the world? And 

‘* Prisoner, I sentence you to hard labor in the | don’t the sun greet her every morning before any 
State prison for sixteen years, six months, and | other American State is awake? We do not ad- 
ten days. This brings you to seventy years, be- | mit metropolitan authority ; that don’t go dow! 
yond which my jurisdiction don’t extend. Sher-| in this republic. We know ‘that Maine leads the 
iff, remove the prisoner !” | United States galaxy—that it is the East, th 
—— Orient, and lord! We don’t care what you ¢: all 
Crime NEcEssARY IN A New Country.—A | us, so Jong as we know that we are any thing but 
mild and lenient man was old Judge ——, one | down. 


of the earliest magistrates of Oakland under the 
first county judge system enacted by the Gov- 














The above introduction was occasioned by 
your publication of an anecdote in the April 





Drawer beginning ‘‘ Down in Maine.” Now, I| 
have a story about a judge that begins differently : 
In that part of our country which is greeted by 
1c first rays of the morning sun, the intercourse | 
between judges and criminals seems, now and 
then, to be of that pleasant, colloquial sort that 
might be emulated with advantage elsewhere. 
An offender who, in either Byzantium or Salt | 
ake City, would have been deemed virtuous, so 
ir as his crime was concerned, was brought be- 
re a model judge for sentence. On being asked 
it he had to say why sentence should not be 
sed upon him, he commenced a speech in in- 
distinct tones, and was directed to come nearer 
) the Court. Leaving his dock, and placing | 
himself directly under the droppings of the ju- | 
al sanctuary, he said: 
“Oh, Judge, mercy! Iam an old man—” 
“ How old?” abruptly inquired the judge, who | 
something more than a sexagenarian. 
‘* Fifty-six.” 
‘That's not old. Go on.” 
“Oh, Judge, be merciful! 
My wife left me. 


I am innocent. 
I wanted a home—wanted to 
be comfortable. My wife would not return. | 
This woman came. I thought she would make 
mecomfortable. I hadnowife. I married her. 
Oh, righteous Judge, I meant no wrong! I did 
it innocently. A short time more in jail will be | 
ample punishment. Oh, Judge, be merciful!” 
The judge is a humorist. With a sly twinkle | 
of the eye he inquired : 

‘*You have served one or two terms in State 

rison ?” 

‘Yes, oh, Judge!” 

‘You would like a home, and to be comfort- 
able. You have acquaintances in Thomaston. 
You can not be comfortable in this dark, dreary 
jail, with nothing todo. In Thomaston you will 
have business enough to occupy your attention. | 
You do not want to be idle. Take my advice 
and go down to Thomaston, and see your old ac- 
quaintances and keep yourself employed for eight- | 
een months, and you will be as comfortable as I 
can make you!” 

The ‘‘ pleasant” and ‘ colloquial” manner in 
which this was said seemed to satisfy the prison- 
er that the judge knew what was best for him, 
and had done him a service. He went back to 
the dock apparently relieved, and is now making 
himself “‘ comfortable” in the State prison. 

So justice is administered in the American 
Orient. The public is protected, and bigamists | 
are made ‘‘comfortable” without wives. Your | 
New York robbers of the Bowdoinham Bank, 
however, are not so ‘‘comfortable” in that 
** home.” 

In good old times, when the youthful mind re- 
ceived its impression of Maine from the repre- 
sentation, in ‘* Parley’s Geography for Children,” 
of a Penobscot chief, adorned with feathers, war- 
paint, and tomahawk, monarch of all he surveyed, 
among the shingles of Bangor, a trial for murder 
occurred in that city, wherein one of the aborig- 
ines was the most important witness for the pros- 
ecution. On the preliminary examination wheth- 
er he comprehended the nature and effect of an 
oath the wild child of the forest seemed a little | 
confused. Able counsel in vain endeavored to 
extort a sense of his responsibility. ‘The vener- 
able Chief Justice interposed, and, with that so- 
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dead, always dead!” 


| that the tailor had given him a tight fit. 
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lemnity of manner which was always impressive, 
he inquired of the witness as follows: ‘* Peol 
Sabattis, do you believe that if a man dies he 
shall live again?” ‘‘ Not by d—d sight,” was the 
profane reply. ‘‘ Indian no die but once; once 
It is hardly necessary to 
add that Peol’s testimony was not received. 


Brotuer N——, a highly respectable mem- 


| ber of the legal profession in an adjoining coun- 
| ty, was always sound in matters of law, but never 


particularly brilliant in the presence of that great 


| palladium of American liberty and umbrella of 


our rights sometimes called a jury. On one oe- 
casion his exordium in a criminal case rather de- 
tracted from his influence. ‘* Coming from all 
parts of the county as you do, gentlemen, and 
acquainted with all kinds of rascality as all of you 
undoubtedly are” (here the foreman smiled), 
‘and especially you, Mr. Foreman, I doubt if a 
case of equal atrocity to this ever was within your 
experience !” 


““T po not ask you, gentlemen of the jury,” 
said an untledged member of the bar, ‘to go 
| back with me through the immeasurable vista of 


| 


by-gone centuries and examine the explorations 
and resources of science; I do not ask you to 
accompany the astronomer into the starry firma- 
ment, or to discover the secrets of creation! No, 
gentlemen, I want nothing of that! I only ask 


| you to start with me from the county jail, and 
| travel two miles and a half on the road toward 


Belmont Corner!” 

Specrat pleading has been long abolished in 
the New England States, and replications, re- 
joinders, rebutters, and surrebutters have fallen 
into disuse. When they obtained, it was once 
alleged, in the pleadings of a case brought upon 


| a marine policy of insurance, that the vessel was 
| wrecked and totally lost by the act of God, and 


through no fault of the owners or persons on 
board. ‘The opposite attorney ‘‘ traversed” in re- 


| joinder, ‘‘ that whereas, in truth and in fact, the 


said loss was not the act of the saip God, but 
occasioned solely by the barratrous and fraudu- 
lent course of the master!” 


Mr. A——, of F——, was a joker. He once 
represented his town in the Legislature, and on 
his way to the capital stopped to dine at an hotel. 
On putting on his coat to start he had much dif- 
ficulty in working into it. Some one remarked 
‘¢ Oh,” 
said he, *‘the tailor did well enough, but the 
last Representative from our town was a good 
deal smaller than Iam!” It appears that they 
had a legislative coat in F——, which each Rep- 
resentative filled in turn. When A—— was 


| nominated they forgot his rotundity of person. 


Mention has already been made in the Drawer 
of the man who, like Esau, **‘ sold his birth-right 
for a mess of potash;” but ‘‘it has not been for 


| this honorable court,” in the language of Sergeant 
| Buzfuz, to place upon record the stump-speaker 
| who hoped to see all his political enemies *‘ hanged 


upon a gallows higher than Harriman !” 


AT sea, time, instead of being reckoned by 
hours, is divided into watches of four hours each, 
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From four o'clock to six, and from six to eight, 
there are half divisions, nautically termed ‘* dog- 
watches.” In an insurance case, the counsel 
asked an old salt ‘*at what time of day a certain 
collision occurred.” His reply was, ‘* About the 
middle of the first dog-watch.’”’ The learned 
barrister caught at the idea, and in summing 
up enlarged upon it somewhat as follows: ‘* You 
can imagine, gentlemen of the jury, the care 
which existed on the occasion, when, as appears 
from the plaintiff’s own witnesses, this valuable 
ship and her cargo, and the lives of passengers 
and crew, were intrusted to what, gentlemen ?— 
why, to the mere watch of a dog!” 


As illustrating the manner in which the true 
New England Yankee always evades being ‘‘ cor- 
nered,” Arthur Gilman tells a capital story of a 
Yankee schoolmaster who was always bragging 
about the United States. In conversation with 
an Englishman he said, ‘* We can lick you right 
smart. We've allus done it, and we can do it 
again. At Lexington, Concord, Saratoga, Bunk- 
er Hill, and lots of them places, we give you fits.” 

‘* Yes,” said the Englishman, **I do remem- 
ber those places; but then there was the battle 
of White Plains {at which the Americans suffered 
a severe defeat, and were much disheartened }. 
We rather beat you there.” 

**Wa’al, youdid. I forgot all about that. . I 
shouldn't have thought of it if you hadn’t a-spoke 
of it. But then, you see, at that battle the Amer- 
icans somehow didn’t seem to take any interest 


in the fight!” 


**THe counsel for the plaintiff,” said a gay 
and festive attorney of the Superior Court, ‘‘ has 
been somewhat discursive in his remarks to you. 
He has alluded to almost every thing in the pages 
of history, ancient and modern. He has socked 
with old Socrates, roamed with old Romulus, 
ripped with old Euripides, and canted with old 
Cantharides. But, gentlemen of the jury, what 
has that got to do with this case? All his alle- 
gations are false, and the old alligator knows it 
himself. My client don’t need any of this fine 
talk. Look at him, gentlemen, and say, if you 
can, that he hasn’t done the honest thing by the 
plaintiff! From his youth up he has been as you 
now find himn—A No, 1, extra inspected, scaled 
and screened, copper-fastened, free from scoots, 
silver-steel, buck-horn handle, nine yards to the 
dollar, thread thrown in!” 


‘BROTHER Jones,” said a Western judge to 
a counselor who was employing his eloquence in 
behalf of a criminal, ‘‘ you are misquoting the 
law to the jury.” ‘‘I don’t care any thing about 
the law, your Honor,” was the reply; ‘* but if 
you want to talk justice, I’U/ go you blind !” 


Tue eighth day of April was rendered note- 
worthy hereabout by three great occurrences : 
The funeral of General Thomas; the hanging of 
Jack Reynolds, the man who said ‘* hanging for 
murder was played out in New York;” and the 
grand celebration of the colored population on 
account of the passage of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. Noticing the flags on the City Hall at 
Brooklyn draped in mourning and hanging at 
half-mast, a gentleman, who was not aware that 
the funeral of General Thomas was to take place 


| If this grand site, seated in a saddle in the mount 


| ascend, 


| able place. 








on that day, asked a friend whom he met wh. 
the display meant. The friend—one of the ki, 
who says his best things on the spur of the i 
ment—stopped, looked up, and with an air , 
bewilderment answered: ‘* J dan’t know : , 
the flags must be in mourning Sor the pass 

the Fifteenth Amendment, or else Sor the hangi 
Jack Reynolds!” Rather harden the Comm 
Council who control the Brooklyn City Hall, 


a, 


Sin continues to pervade certain parts of | 
though vigorous efforts are made to extirpate 
A praiseworthy effort in that direction was 
recently in one of the enterprising towns of tha: 
State. A prominent banker, noted for exact 
more than legal ‘‘ usance” on loans, was ; 
at a revival, and, while wrestling in prayer 
sought the Lord to humble the rebellious y 
of sinners, that they might take more interc 
serious things. ‘‘ Yes,” remarked an unawakened 
citizen, *‘ three per cent. a month, with real es 
tate ‘collats.’” Every body in meetin’ se 
to know what was meant. 








Tue only good, so far, that has been « 
in the discussion of the proposition to remove t 
national capital from Washington to some jy 
venile city of the West has been to provoke a lit 
tle fun. It seems, to the Drawer, that th 
really correct and impregnable view of the mat r 
ter is the view taken by the Hon. J. A. Johnson, 
of California, who exploits the idea that the ti 
locality for a capital is in California. ‘A | 
time ago,” he admits, ‘*‘ Washington city was 


| name that could not be pronounced without k 


dling emotions of patriotism, whereas now it su 
gests only a great ragged picture of negro | 
cessions, election riots, and a lobby of white 
ulators who could not be satisfied by a 






tive donation of the whole world, unless it 






tendered with a vote of thanks.” He proposes, 
therefore, the Pacific, where pacification may 
found in the soil, the air, the fruits and the juices, 
the ledges and the placers, ‘* Let us go, 
says, ‘‘and locate the capital at ‘Red Dog, 
among the breezy pines, whose long, slant 
shadows fall with witchery to charm upon t 
surrounding hills; where the mountain strean 
babble music to the glass-slippered fairies, and 
invite the ‘ howling coyote’ to lap of their wate 












ains, pleases not your fancy, then ‘ You Let’ is 
a fitting place. No hostile fleet can ever there 
‘You Bet’ is toohigh. ‘ You Bet, our 
future capital, can never be shaken by mort 
foe. ‘You Bet,’ our capital, is above tide-water. 
But if you like it not, ‘Yuba Dam?’ is a favor 
3ut, still further and last, if you 
will accept none of these for safety or for beauty, 
then ‘Jackass Gulch’ is an appropriate place; 
there every ass can bray ‘with none to moles 
or make him afraid.’ 

** Moreover, ‘Red Dog’ is a name implying 
fervent domestic attachment, and should bring 
‘fond memories of the past’ to the mind of ever) 
truly loyal gentleman present. ‘You Bet’ im 
plies genial good-humor, affability of manners, 
and a carelessness in financial matters equal to 
that of the cabinet officers who footed up the 
estimates for our appropriations. ‘ You Bet, as 
a place of safety from a warlike foe, has no equal! 
on this continent, Had Troy been ‘ You Bet, 
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‘you bet’ it would be standing to this day, and 
Hector would be driving the ‘tura out’ of Achilles 
th wrough its streets. 
‘But why take time to present the advant- 
ves of ‘Re ad Dog,’ ‘ You Bet,’ and ‘ Yuba Dam,’ 
when ‘Jackass Gulch’ can hardly meet with op- 
pos tion? Jack is a jolly fellow; ass is the su- 
pe lative, stentorian, verbose orator ; guich means 
, nice shady place, with rippling waters, where 
rold may be found. Who could wish for more 
us jolly fellows, long thundering speeches, plenty 
of money, and lying i in the shade? No leave to 
ee there ; every gentleman could speak his 
well-digested piece in peace. He of the true 
Bashan thunder could roar and make his tale 
ing about your ears to his heart’s content. There 
we should have no infamous measures in an in- 
famous Congress to bring us to disgrace. On 
the contrary, we should be as innocent children 
tickled with the funny prattle of the cooing daws, 
rh ere ‘Shoo, Fly’ must forever remain a mean- 
s hymn to the Congo gods. There the 
thic k hid e of the rhinoceros need never ridge it- 
self in puckers, flicker, or flinch in fear of the 
little stingers that play and dance and sing in the 
speaking rays of the setting sun.” 


ing le 


Tuese news-boys—what persistent little fel- 
lows they are! Coming down town on an Eighth 
Avenue car last week, one of them rushed 
with ** Sun, Sir?—have a Sun ?—’ere’s the Sun; 
and coming up to fat, elderly woman, with large 
basket on lap, bound for Washington Market, 
‘Have a Sun, ma’am?” ‘* No, I should think 

t,” replied the pinguid female; ‘‘I’ve got six 
now, and they’re enough to bother the life out 
” Their occupation is to ‘* shine (‘em 


fa body! 
up) for all.” 


CuILpreN are bornin Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
in the same general sort of way in which they 
are born elsewhere. Occasionally there is an ex- 
ception. <A little stranger recently slipped into 
the world in that oleaginous locality, quite to 
the surprise of a youthful brother, whose perti- 
nacious interrogatories to whence 
were answered, “from heaven.” ‘This quite 
staggered his comprehension; nevertheless, he 
accepted the statement as true, ‘‘ For,” said he, 
‘*the reason why he looks so red is ‘cause he was 
almost froze when papa let him in last night.” 
Upon the nurse going into the room for some- 
thing, Rolla stopped her with, ‘‘ Hush! 
in there, 


as came he 


don’t go 
“cause baby’s sound asleep, gettin’ rest- 
ed from his long journey from heaven.” <A few 
days later a neighbor, calling to see the ‘“ epi- 
sode,” comashed. to Rolla that the baby was a 
girl. This he stoutly denied. Upon being told 
that it wore dresses like a girl, and would un- 
doubtedly grow up to be a woman instead of a 
man, Rolla cut short further argument by saying, 
“Well, he’s a boy now, and I don't b'lieve he'll 
ever change!” 


To pretend that nothing can be successfully 
done in South Natick, Massachusetts, but to com- 
pose boots and shoes is an error. ‘The true po- 
etical afflatus breaks out there at times, as may 
be inferred from the following rhythmic tribute to 
two promising members of the South Natick 
Unitarian Sunday-school, who departed this life 
during the past year. They were read at the 


Christmas Festival. We | copy from the 
Bulletin of January 15: 

IN MEMORIAM. 
Two bright, joyous spirits that were with 
To-night in our ranks do not reappear 
A 


tribute of love thei aves we 
With no feeling they’re 


N: atic k 


us last year, 


o'er would pour, 
> before. 
The day had been dark, : 

Without all was gloon 
At midnight I turne 
Two stars there 
Then there came to my e ar 
A melody y soft—with no pl 
But clear notes : of joy were 
And in vain did I try to ¢ > sweet 
‘Twas only the echo, phic and ¢ 
That just for that moment burst then on 
No forms did I see—still the musi 
I thought in my vision—it was Carr 


toward he: 
appear’d with refulgent 
a mi irmuring 


rays: 
r surge, 


so seri 7 
‘my ear; 
grew sweeter, 


and Peter. 


LONGFELLOW’s ‘** Excelsior” 
to have many ‘‘translators’ as the Iliad. 
In the Drawer for October last we gave a Japa- 
nese rendering, illustrated. We have now the sat- 
isfaction of presenting one written from the Irish 
point of view, by Mr. Pat Rick, who deems him 
self to have been specially inspired for this effort : 

PADDY’'S VERSION OF “EXCELSIOR.” 
‘Twas growing dark so terrible fasht, 
Whin through a town up the mountain ther 
A broth of a boy, to his neck in the shnow. 

As he walked, his shillalah he swung to and fro, 
Saying, it’s up till the top I’m bound for to go 


it £0, 
1 


Be j 


jabers! 


destined 


seems 


as 


e pashed 


He looked mortial sad, 

As a fire of turf on a cowld winther night, 

And divil a word that he said could ye tell 

As he opened his mouth and let out a yell, 

It’s up till the top of the mountain I'll go, 

Onless covered *p wid this bothersome shnow, 
Be jabers! 


and his eyes was as brigh 


Through the windows he saw, 

The light of the candles 

But a big chunk of ice 

Wid a shnivel and groan, by St. Patrick! he 

It's up till the very tip-top I wi ill rl ish, 

And then if it falls it’s not meself it’ll crush 
Be jabers! 


said 


as he thraveled along, 
and fires so warm; 

hung over his head 

said, 


Whist a bit! 

white 
As the shnow that fell down on th ut } enlooealie night; 
Shure ye'll fall in the w: athe r, vit of a lad, 
For the night is so dar e walkin’ is bad. 
Bedad! he'd not lisht to a word that was said, 
But he'd go ti i the top if he wint on his head, 

se jabers ! 


an owld m hose head was as 


wens 


A bright, buxom young girl, such as like to be kissed, 
Axed him wadn't he shtop, and how could he resist? 
So, snapping his fingers and winking his eye, 
While shmiling upon her, he made this y 

Faith I meant to kape on till I got to the top, 
But as yer shwate self has axed me I may as well 

shtop, 
' 


se jabers! 


He shtopped all nig a and he 
And ye musn't be f whi n he 
Fur wouldn't he 4, a baste gos 
To be lavin' his darlint in the shw 
Whin the owld man has paraties enot 
Shure he moight as we lisht tay if he's s con 


Be jabers! 


shtopped al 


oon 
> hone y-moon ? 

ind to spare, 
fortable there, n 

A Lyww (Massachusetts) 
occasionally figures in the Drawer, mentions a 
little incident of D. F -and Bob G The 
latter had applied for admission to an orthodox 
church. His occupation was that ofa cobbler, and 
an indifferent cobbler he was, at that. After 
church F- beckoned one of the deacons across 
the street, and said, ‘* Well, Deacon, Bob G—— 
wants to join our meetin’.” 

**Yes; do you know any thing against him?” 


eorrespondent, who 





HARPER'S 
but, before you take 


» show you a job of cob- 


those fat little place s in Ohio that 
the pastor of the church 
clusion that he had a eall to an 
: aie and resigned his pastorate. 

Was very sorry to lose 


ty, 


his good 
, but, with an eye to ‘the spiritual inter- 
» church, be with to cast 
a successor. An eligible man sites 
on that he 
ve an opportunity of exhibiting 
» congregation. But there 
the old pastor s 
gnation had been set for several weeks in the 
future, and he was still occupying the pulpit. 
Deac R having doubts as to the delicacy 
and propriety of thrusting a new candidate in 
before the old one had taken his departure, took 
the only proper course—went directly to the pas- 
tor and s | * Well, 1 don't know 
about this, ‘I don’t altogether 
like it. It getting on with the 
youre off with the old.’ It’s 
a’ man to commence courting a new 
sasage: 6° Nee’ 
‘I don’t know as it is; and 
usual for a corpse to be lying round 
in this wa week ” 


gan, others, 


deae Was anxious 


1s powers | 


was this difficulty in the way: 


resi 


ife case, 
said the latter; 
s too much like ‘ 
new love before 
not usual t 
wife befo re his old one is buried 
replied the de: 


it ain't 


icon, 


s after death! 

PREBENDARY J ACKSON’S new book, ** Curiosi 
ties of the Pulpit and Pulpit Literature,” con- 
tains several neat anecdotes of old and new time 
clergym¢ Of Father Maimbourg, a well-known 
Jesuit of the seventeenth 
se during the 

where he was not once invited to partake a mor- 
od of dinner, he said, in farewell sermon: 
**T have pre dot against every vice except that 
of | 


too much 


who once 
Lent in a town 


century, 
whole of 


his 


attachment to the pleasures of the 
table. This vice is by no means prevalent in a 
single person whom I address, and therefore I 
need not denounce it.” 


THE preacher 
noted for cx 
torical statements, 
Chevreau, 
his ** Hist 
the 6th « 
four 0’ 


s of the seventeenth century were 
msuming much time by trifling his- 
something like that of Urban 
ravely informed the readers of 
of the World” that it was created 
f September, on a Friday, a little after 
lock in the afternoon. : 

Bishop Burnet, in the ‘‘ History of his Own 
Times,” mentions a Dr. Case, who wrote a book 
with this title: ‘* The Angelical Guide; showing 
Men and Women their Lot and Chance in this 
Elemeniary Life.”” ‘The work is very astrolog 
ical and very profound, For instance, the au- 
thor states that ‘‘ Adam was created in that 
pleasant place called Paradise, orn the year 

1002—viz., on April 24, at twelve 


before ( ist 
o'clock at midnight.” Nothing like pekabo 


who ¢ 


ry 


Tue titl 


centur 


s of some seventeenth and eighteenth 
sermons strange, and to modern 
land irreverent: ‘* Baruch’s 
and the Salve Skilifully Ap- 
Bowel Complaint.” 
Divine Love.” ‘‘The Spir- 


were 
apprehension comica 
Sore Gently Opened, 
plied. ‘The 
‘*The Snuffers 
itual Mustard 
Devotion.’ 


Church's 
of 
‘A Pa 


*k of Cards to Win Christ 


a final vote | 


Pot, to Make the Soul Sneeze with 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


** A Spiritual Spicerie ; 


containing Sundrie 
Tractates of Devotion 


Sweet 
and Piety,” written by 
Richard Braithwaite in “1638. ‘*The Diyine 
Lanthorne,” 1686. ‘*Cuckoldom’s Glory: 6. 
the Horns of the Righteous Exalted,” wit! 
emblematical engraved frontispiece,  ‘ Cyymh 
of Comfort for Chickens of Grace.” A Funer. 
al Handkerchief, to which are added,” ete,, 169] 
‘“*A Divine Balance to weigh Religious Paste 
in,” 1643. “TL eap Year Lectures: a Co llect 

of Discourses delivered on the 29th of F ebruary 
to a Select Society ; committed to the Press, be 
cause improper for the Pulpit,” 1777. And last, 
not least, this: ‘* Some fine Biscuits baked in 
the Oven of Charity, carefully conserved for the 
Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows t 

Spirit, and the sweet Swallows of Salvation.” 


With an 


JupGE Dary, who sits as presiding Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas in New York city 
is a lawyer of rare culture, a gentleman of dign 
ty and grace, and a handsome, 
man. He is withal a man of much humor, and 
is said to have told about himself this story, 
which will be better understood when it be nre 
mised that his court has alw: ays had the 
tion of ‘taking things easy,” and its judg 
not being over-particular to be in court ar y 
promptly at the hour of opening. 

**Qne morning,” says Judge Daly, “I was 
coming into court a little late, when I heard one 
man standing at a little distance say to another 

he may have been a witness anxious to get 
away, or a juror zealously desirous to get to work, 
or perhaps a client weary of the law’s delay, | 
whatever else he was, he was certainly an Irish- 
man), ‘ Och, sure there comes his Honor at last! 
Be jabe rs, Judy De lay, yer rightly named l’” 

TuReEE colored men, formerly ‘‘ drivers” of 
two wealthy planters, now rent and cultivate the 
plantations on Hilton Head which used to belong 
to those gentlemen. ‘They run their plows, have 
their contract laborers, keep nice boats, buggies, 
and horses, and are well dressed and hospitable. 
On a bright day in July Cuffee Stuart’s old mas- 
ter dropped in on him and claimed his hospi- 
tality. ** Well, Cuffee,” said the old gentleman, 

‘I've come to see how you get on.” ‘* All right, 
Sir!” exclaimed his quondam slave; ‘I'll give 
you the best the island affords.” ‘To use a trite 
saving, Cuffee’s table groaned under the load of 
venison, fish, and oysters, besides vegetables, 
rice, and melons. Moreover, there was a bottle 
of ‘‘ old Bourbon,” which diffused a glow of sat- 
isfaction through the old planter’s stomach. On 
rising to leave, Cuffee pressed half a dozen cigars 
on his guest, which were pocketed with th 
courteous remark: ‘‘ I'll be ——, Cuffee, old 
fellow, if I don’t believe I’ve got to h— before 
my time; for here you're living on venison and 
‘old Bourbon,’ and I have to eat my hominy 
dry, out of a borrowed pot, with an old iron 
spoon, ” 


stern-visaged 


A 


sé 


A ciT1zEN of Massachusetts, learning, during 
a temporary absence from home, that a some- 
what prominent but very unpopular fellow-towns- 
man i ad been struck with paralysis, did not seem 
very sad at the intelligence. ‘* Why,” said om, 
informant, ‘‘ he is half dead.” ‘* W ell,” was th 
reply, ‘‘ that is better than nothing!” 











